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PREFACE 



This report summarizes the results of data collection during the 
first year of the three-year Longitudinal Evaluation Phase of the 
study, '*The National Longitudinal Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 
Services for Language-Minority Llmited-Engllsh-Prof Iclent Students." 
This report summarizes the characteristics of the study's students, 
services and schools. As in any such study, to get the full meaning 
from initial data it is necessary to wait until follow-up data have 
been collected so that data from different points in the study can 
be analyzed with respect to each other. Thus, the present report 
must be regarded as preliminary and partial, and for the full 
richness that comes with longitudinal data it will be nf jessary to 
wait for the final report based on data from all three years of the 
study* The data collection and analyses were performed by 
Development Associates, Inc., in affiliation with the Research 
Triangle Institute, during the years 1984-1986. 
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Chaptrr 1« BACKGROUND AND INTRODUCTION 



Since the late 1960s » the number and diversity of special services 
provided to language-minority limited-English-proficient (LM-LEP) students 
have increased tremendously, A constant flow of non-English speaking 
5:^igrants as well as passage of the Bilingual Education Act in 1968 and 
legislative actions in many states and localities have stimulated school 
districts to increase the number of instructional services specifically 
designed to meet the educational needs of LM-LEP children. As federal, 
state, and local government involvement in this area has grovn, so too have 
policy-makers' needs for accurate information on the different kinds of 
services being provided to LM-LEP students and how they affect these 
students' performance in all- !nglish-medium classrooms. To address this 
need for accurate infornsation, in 1982 the U.S. Department of Education 
funded the "National Longitudinal Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 
Services for Language-Minority Limited-English-Proficient Students." The 
study consists of two phases: the Descriptive Study and the Longitudinal 
Stud/. 

lA A. T m DESCRIPTIVE STUDY 



The descriptive phase of this study, carried out by Development 
Associates between December of 1983 and September of 1984, focused on 
describing the special, language-related services LM-LEP students receive in 
public schools in the United States (regardless of the source of funding 
these services), and on estimating the numb of LM-LEP students in grades 
K-6 receiving special, language-re! .ted services. 

The Descriptive Study's findings were based on a national probability 
sample of 19 states, and ^thin them 191 public school districts. Within 
these districts, data were obtained concerning 520 schools, 4,061 teachers 
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of LM-LEP students in grades 1-5, and 1,665 12>LEP students In the first 
and third grades. The data were collected In 1983 by mail questionnaire, 
telephone interview and site visits. Visits were made to 80 of the study's 
school districts and to 360 schools within these districts. 

The findings from that phase of the study are presented in the report 
LEP Students; Characteristics and School Services (Young e£al^. , 1985). 

B. THE THREE-TEAR LO NGITUDINAL STU DY AND STRUCTURE OP THIS REPORT 



Data collection for the Longitudinal Study began in the fall of 1984. 
The study's basic plan calls for a three-year study of two cohorts of 
students (first-graders and third-graders) in a national sample of schools 
selected from the Descriptive Study. Data collection and tabulation has now 
been completed for the first of the three years, and this report presents 
the resultf. 

The goal of the Longitudinal Study is to acquire an understanding of the 
degree to which educational «?ervices provided to language -minority 
limited-English-proficient (LM-LEP) students in grade levels 1 through 5 are 
effecLive in assisting such students to function successfully in 
all-'English-medium classrooms. The major objectives of the study are: 

• to determine the degree to which services provided are effective 
collectively in enabling LM-LEP students in grade levels 1 through 5 
to function successfully In all-Engllsh-medlum classrooms; and 

• to determine which clusters of services are most effective under 
specific conditions* 

The focus of the study is on the effectiveness of educational services 
provided to LM-LEP students, i^cgardless of the source of funding. Thus, the 
goal of the study extends beyond an examination of services provided by ESEA 
Title VII. However, it should be noted that a component of the Jtudy is to 
assess the consequences of ESEA Title VII policy and funding on the provision 
of effective services. 
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Someuhat more precisely, the objective of the study may be viewed as 
providing answers to five questions of major concern to Congress, the 
Department of Education, and educators at the state and local levels. The 
first question concerns the general effects of special LM-LE? services. 
Irrespective of teaching methods or languages used or the content taught, on 
the LM-LEP students who receive them* The second question looks at the 
relative effects of the different special LM-LEP services and combinations 
of these services ("service cluster?'*; on the recipients* The third 
question Is concerned specll'lcally with Engllsh-prof Iclent students who 
participate In special services for LM-LEP students, while the fourth 
pertains specifically to LM-LEP students whose parents refuse to permit them 
to receive special services* The fifth major study question probes 
consequences of ESEA Title VII policy and funding. The major study 
questions are presented below* 
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A. What are the effects of the special services provided for LM-LEP 
students in grades 1-5 in terms of the LM-LEP student's ability to 
functlc i effectively in all-Engllsh-medlum classrooms? 

B. How do the various combinations of special services ("service 
clusters") provided for LM-LI;P students in grades 1-5 compare in 
terms of the effectiveness w: th whlcli recipients subsequently can 
function In all-Engllsh-medlum cl^s^srooms? 

C. What are the characteristics of Engllsh-proflclent recipients of 
special services for lil-LEP students, and how does the receipt of 
these services affect the academic performance of these students, 
overall and when analyzed In terms of language background? 

D. What are the characteristics of LM-LEP students whose parents refuse 
to permit them to participate In special LM-LEP services, and how 
does the non-receipt of these services affect their academic 
performance? 

E. What have been the consequences of ESEA Title VII policy and funding 
on provision of effective services for LM-LEPs? 

The results of the Longitudinal Study will be lased on a detailed 
a'llysls of the instruction, personal and home characteristics, and academic 
achievement of a sample of approximately 10,000 first grade and third grade 
students enrolled in 18 school districts across the United States. An 
overview of the study's theoretical framework, its deslgii, and how it was 
implemented in the first year of the study are presented in Chapter 2 of 
this report. 
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Part II of the report (Chapters 3-5) provides basic descriptive findings 
aboul the study's students and schools* Chapter 3 focuses on the students' 
home and parent characteristics, and Chapter 4 focuses on student 
demographics, language proficiencies, and academic aptitude. Chapter 5 
describes characteristics and practices of the study's schools. 

Part III of the report (Chapters 6 and 7) describes Instructional 
practices from several perspectives. Chapter 6 describes the amount and 
nature of Instruction received by students In the study, the Instructional 
materials they use, and the orgauxzatlon of their learning envlronaent . The 
focus of Chapter 7 Is on particular sets or clusters of services, both at 
specific points of time and across the entire school year. 

Part iV of the report (Chapters 8 and 9) presents data for the study's 
main outcome measures. Specifically, Chapter 8 deals with student academic 
achievement and performance, while Chapter 9 treats other types of outcome 
data collected In Year 1. 

Thie last section of the report. Part V, presents a summary of the most 
salient findings from Year 1 of the study (Chapter 10) and the Implications 
of these findings for the study's future conduct. 

In summary, this report presents the results of the data collection 
during the first year of the three-year Longitudinal Study. As In any such 
study, to get the full meaning from initial data it is necessary to wait 
until follovmp data have been collected so that data collected at different 
times can be analyzed with respect to each other. Thus, the present report 
necessarily must be regarded as preliminary and partial. For the full 
richness that comes with longitudinal data it will be necessary to wait for 
the final report based on data from all three years of the study. 
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Chapter 2. OVERVIEW OF STUDY DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 



2A A. INTRODUCTION 



The design of the study vbs developed out of two main conceptual 
considerations. The first involved an approach to the definition of the 
types of educational services received by LM-LEP students. In this 
approach, services for instructional programs are categorized into one of 
various major sets or clusters of services (we will call them ''service 
clusters'*). Essentially, this is a child-centered rather than program- 
centered orientation to instructional services. This orientation is based 
^n an assumption that children in the same class or instructional program 
can have quite different instructional experiences because of differences in 
their native-language and English-language proficiency. In this approach 
information on the instructional experience of each student is obtained and 
analyzed separately, thus enabling children in the same classroom to be 
designated as in different service c] sters. By utilizing such an approach 
we avoid the confusion which is likely when popular hut non-specific terms 
such as "bilingual program," "transitional bilingual urogram," "ESL program" 
or "mainstream program" are used. 

The second consideration guiding the design of the study was that of a 
conceptual model for predicting LM-LEP student outcomes* This model was 
ba<>ei on the literatures on academic achievement pertaining to monolingual 
students, language minority students, and bilingual students* The 
literature review focused particularly on research on: effective schools, 
effective teaching, second language acquisition, and the academic 
achievement of language minority students. Based on the literature review a 
set of major variables was identified, and a conceptual model defining 
' ely relationships among these variables was described. The study^s data 
collection instmments and preliminary analysis plans were then developed 
from the predictive model. 
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The purposes of this chapter are to outline and describe these two key 
aspects of the study's conceptual base, to provide an overview of the 
study's research plan, and then to describe briefly the Impleaentatlon of 
the study's first year In the field. Provided here Is Information which we 
believe no be sufficient for most readers to understand the basis for the 
chapters which follow. Additional detail Is available In the appendices and 
supplementary reports. 

2B B. CORCEPTDAL FRAMEWORK 



2B.1 THE PRKDICnVB MODEL 

It was Important to begin the study with an understanding of the types 
of factors that are related to the academic success of students In general, 
and of LM~LEP students In particular. An Important step in this process 
was a review of the literature on factors associated with academic 
achievement of elementary grade level students, literature which for the 
most part concerns monolingual English-speaking children. This review was 
then supplemented by a review of literature focusing on the second language 
acquisition of young children, and a review of the literature on academic 
achievement of minority students in particular. The findings of the 
literature review (Zehler, 1983 a,b,c) were summarized and reported within 
four areas: 

• research on school climate and school effects, 

• research on instructional and classroom variables, 

• research on effects of pro($rams/servlces, and 

• L^esearch on family /community /home variables. 

Within each of these areas the findings for monolingual English-speaking 
children were considered in conjunction with additional factors or emphas<>s 
that relate to the academic achievement and second language acquisition of 
LM-LEP students. 
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A second step in developing the model Involved a review of previous 
models of schooling and achievement* Some of these models concern 
monolingual English-speaking children (e.g., Carroll, 1963; Cooley-Leinhardt, 
1975; Bloom, 1976; Wiley and Harnischfeger, 1974), although their implica- 
tions are certainly not limited to these children. Other models are focused 
on LM-LEP students (e.g., Tikunoff, 1982; Cummins, 1979; Morine-Dershimer, 
1981). The objective of the review was to provide a comprcihensive model 
reflecting the empirical findings and best Judgments of prior researchers as 
a guide for the design and analytic planring of the study at hand. 

Results of these efforts directed toward model-building are presented in 
Tables 2.1 and 2.2. Table 2*1 lists the variables Judged to be most 
important, and Table 2.2 suggests a relationship among the various 
categories of variables. In the model, the relationships all focus on the 
effect of instruction on the student's academic performance. While many 
different interrelationships could be studied, the model provides a 
convenient way of focusing on the major question of the study: How do 
school services received by LM-LEP stud'^nts affect their academic 
performance in the English language? 



2B.2 SERVICE CLUSTERS 



For this longitudinal study a Service Cluster is defined as a set of 
instructional services provided to a particular student over a particular 
period of time. Two characteristics of service clusters are especially 
noteworthy. First, insofar as possible, service clusters^ are based on what 
programs actually do, on what services are actually receiv^^d, and not on 
program goals or official rhetoric. Second, service clusters are 
child-centered. The focus is on the set of services individual children 
receive, without regard to whether the same set of services are provided to 
most or hardly any other children like them in their classroom or by one or 
more than one teacher. 



In the earlier, descriptive phase of this study, data were gathered and 
services were identified and clustered in a nationally representative sample 
of schools. The basis for clustering services w^s^both conceptual and 
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TABLE 2.I. Longitudinal study variables 



Family Background 

See ioeconomic status 
Parent's/guardian's education 
Extent of English use in the home 
Home learning opportunities in English 
Parent 's/guatuian's interest in education 

Student Background Characteristics 

Student's age 

Student's prior educational background 
Student's language group 

Student's grade level at beginning of study 

Student Language Proficiency and Academic Aptitude 

Intellectual reasoning aptitude 
Oral proficiency in the native language 
Oral proficiency in English 
l-roflciency in English language arts 
Proficiency in mathematics 

School Background and Schooling Characteristics 

Percent of LM-LEiS in school 

Percent of LM~LEPs in each language group 

Percent of LM~LEPs of the same language group as the student 
School emphasis on academics and basic skills 
Instructional leadership by principal 

Extent of English use by students with LiStructional staff and peers 
outside of instructional school time 

Instructional Staff /Classroom Characteristics 

Educational background 

Teaching experience in elementary school 

Experience teaching LM-T^P elementary school students 

Philosophy /attitude toward instruction of LM~LEP students 

Instructional staff's proficiency in the native language and in English 

Instructional Environment 

Student/teacher ratios 
Grouping practices 
U.30 of aides 

Coordination of instruction 

Percent of students from same background 

K«iterial8 used 

^ 
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TABLE 2.1 (continued) 



Instructional Services Received 

Total Instructional hours ^n English language arts 
Total Instructional hours In math 

Use of the native language for Instruction of academic subject 
areas 

Instruction In native language arts 
Special Instruction In English 
Use of simplified English 

Rate of change In use of native language In Instruction 
Attendance 

Outcomes 

Achievement In English language arts 
achievement In mathematics 

Teacher ratings of academic performance In English and math 
Teacher ratings of student classroom partlclpatlon/behavlor 
Grade advancement 
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TABU 2.2. A pcedlctlvt Modsl for IH-LEP atudtnt acadmlc outcoMS 



SCHOOL 
aiARACTBRlSTlCS 



FAHILY 
BACKGROUND 



TBAGUiNO mrr I 

OlABACnRiniCfe^ 



I 



INfmUICTIONAL 




INSTRUCTIONAL 


ENVIRONHBNT 




INTBBACTIOH 



STUDENT LANGUAGE 
PCOriCIENCT AND 
ACADBHIC 
APTITUDE 



I 



— ¥ 



OUTGONE 
* 



I 

ON 





STUOBKr 
DEHOGRAPUIC AND 
ACADBHIC 
BACKGROUND 
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empirical. The variables conprising the clusters were drawn from a 
literature review of previously developed typologies of services for LM-LEP 
students and their critiques (e.g. Fishman and Lovas, 1972; Hackey, 1978; 
Troike, 1981; Krashen, 1981; Baker and de Kanter, 1981; and NCBE, 1985), 
discussions with practitioners and researchers, and our own knowledge of the 
field. The manner in which the variables are combined was guided both by 
the literature and the distributions actually found in the field. 



In the Descriptive Study, data were collected only once during the year, 
and were collected about groups of LM-LEP students within each elementary 
school rather than about individual students. Based on those data, five 
basic types or clusters of services c^nerged: 



• Type 4. Mdent's native language (Spanish, Qir.ese, etc.) is used 
almost exclusively; 

• Type B — there is substantial and continued use of ;.he students' native 
language and of English for instruction; 

• Type C--there is a systematic change from initially predominant use of 
students' native language to a predominant use of English in 
instruction; 

• Type D — essentially all instruction is in English, but with special 
instruction in English language arts for LM-LE? students; and 

• Type E — all instruction is in English with no special services 
provided to LM-LEP students. 

Table 2*3 provides nationally representative distributional data 
regarding the clusters of services available to first-grade LM-LEP students 
from the predominant language minority sroup within each of the Descriptive 
Study's schools. Basically the same pattern was found for third-grade 
students- 
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For the current Longitudinal Study, minor revisions were made in the 
service cluster schema used in the Descriptive Study. In the Longitudinal 
Study it has been possible to obtain detailed information on the instruction 
received by each LM-LEP student in the study and to gather this information 
at several points in time. Thus, the service cluster designations for the 
Longitudinal Study are more precise characteristics of the services received 
by each of the study's Ul-LEP students than are the clusters used in the 
Descriptive Study. 
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TABLE 2. 3. Percentage of schools and students for typical service clusters 
for first-grade Ul-LEP students from the predominant 
language-minority group; based on Descriptive Study 



Service Cluster Type 

A* Native Language Primary 

6. Continued Instruction In 
the Native Language and 
English 

C. Change In Language 
Instruction 

D. All English with Special 
Instruction In English 

E. All English without Special 
Instruction In English 

Total of Primary Clusters 



National 
Percentage 
of Schools 

3Z 

11 

29 
51 



lOOZ 



National 
Percentage 
of LM-LEP 
Students* 

7Z 

26 

40 
25 



lOOZ 



Column percentages do not add to 100 because of rounding. 



The service clusters and the five variables compri<«lng them which ar^ 
used In the Longitudinal Study are presented in Table 2A» For the 
Longitudinal Study, services are categorized Into six major cluster groups. 
Including 32 specific clusters. Three of the major clusters (A, B and C) 
are situations In which thp students' native language Is used to a 
significant extent, and three o." them not. The three clusters In which only 
English Is used (D, E and F) differ with respect to irtiether the students 
receive special Instruction in English* 
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since the Longitudinal Study data on services are to be collected 
over three years, It will be possible to determine sequences or patterns of 
services within and across years for each of the LM-LEP students In the 

40 
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TABLE 2.4. In8truc'/.lonal service clusters 




A. iMlructlon rria^;<'lly Dtlnt Hatlv* UniiMiga 

Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 

B. iMtructloA uatnt ioth Hatlva aiU 

Bl 
S2 
S) 
M 
BS 
B6 
B7 
B8 

C. I^>b«ala on Knillah, with Sam Instruction Ualnt 
Nnil^ UngunB* 

CI 
C2 
CI 
C4 
C5 

a 

C7 
CB 

D. Inatructlon Unln» BnBllah. with Spnclal 
ItatructliNi In Bngllnh 

Dl 
D2 
U) 
D4 
D) 
D6 
U7 
M 

B. Innt ruction UnlnB BnB^Asi^* with No Spnclal 
Instruction In EnBllsb 
Bl 

B2 

Bl 

r. All iMtractloo In Entllah, with No Spnclal 
Ur Bnrvlca 



Bstaat of 
Nativn UnBMiBa 
Una 1» 

Hon-lanBuaBn arta Instruction* 



Iftcial 

iMtrnctlon 
m Bntlltli 
ProvlM 



■Igh uan of tlit nntlva laniung^ 



Hodnratn uan of 



«n lang. 



Low uaa of thn nntivn lnnB«*B* 



HlalMl or no uaa of thn natlvn 
lcnBu*Bn 



Hlnlanl or no uaa thn 
nntlva lanBuaBa 



NlnlMl oc n^' una of thn 
nntlvn InninnBa 



I of Bliirllfln^ 
Bntll«li for 
Non-lMiB«nBa Arta 
Inaiructlon * 



Yaa/no^ 
Taa/no 
Tna/no 
T«a/no 



Tns/no 
Tna/no 
Tna/no 

T»a/-<«n 
Tnn/M» 
Taa/iio 
Taa/no 
Taa/no 



Taa/wi 
Taa/no 
Tna/ao 
Taa/no 
Taa/no 
Taa/nc 
Taa/nc 
Taa/no 



Taa 
Taa 
Taa 
Taa 
Taa 
Taa 
Taa 
Taa 



No 
No 
No 



No 



Unn of BinplifM 
BnBlUh for 
Bngllsli 
Inatrnction 



Tna/no^ 
Taa/no 
Taa/no 
Taa/no 



Taa 
Tan 

No 
No 
Taa 
Taa 

No 
No 



Tna 

Tea 
No 
No 
Tna 

Tea 

No 
No 



Taa 
Taa 

No 
No 
Taa 

.ea 
No 

No 



Tan 

No 

Tan 



Tna 

No 

Tan 

No 

Tan 

No 

Tan 

No 



Taa 

No 

Tnn 

No 

Tnn 

No 

Tan 

No 



Taa 

No 

Taa 

No 

Tan 

No 

Taa 

No 



Taa In at leant onn coIimm ^ 
No I No 

Tea In at lanct onn coIumi 

No 



laatrnctlon 
in Nntivn 
Lnngnngn 
Artn 



Tne 
Tnn 



No 



Tnn 

Tnn 

Tnn 

Tna 

Nn 

No 

No 



Tna 
Taa 
Tan 
Taa 

No 
No 
No 
No 



Tna 
Taa 
Taa 
Tna 

No 
No 
No 
No 



Tna 
Taa 

No 

No 



* Non-languaBa arta laatruction Incluilna Hath. Sclnnca. an4 Soclnl Studlnn (IncludlaB Ethnic Har^laBn). 
Hotntlona uand In thla table Indicate the followlnBi Ten /jg - The verlnhle any or any not ^reeeet) 

Tee In et leeet one colunn - Them le priMrily nee of eia^ilfled BnBllnh for non-lnnBueBn erte Inetcuctlon or prlnerlly uen of elnpllfied BngUeh for 
' KnBlUh lenBunBe erte Inntructloni or them le prlnarlly ele^llflnfl EngllA In hoth non-lenBueM erte Inetructlon end 

Eiiglleh lenBunBn ertb Inetructlon. 
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study. In Chapter 7 we describe various patterns of service clusters which 
were identified during the study's first year and we designate a set of nine 
of these as Cluster ' ' equences . Data analyses are presented both In terms of 
specific clusters and In terms of patterns of clusters. 

Finally, It should be noted that the variables comprising the 
Longitudinal Study's clusters closely parallel those used In the Descriptive 
Study. However, the concept of change in the use of dtudents' native 
language, which was Incorporated In the Descriptive Study's Cluster **C," Is 
now a part of the "cluster sequences,** with each of the clusters In the 
Longitudinal Study defined in terms of the services students receive at a 
given point in time. 

2C C. OVERVIEW OF RESEARCH FLAN 



The basic plan calls for a three-year longitudinal study of two cohorts 
of students In a national sample of schools selected from those in the 
19b3-84 Descriptive Study. The three years are: school years 1984-85, 
1985-86, and 1986-87. 

As shown on Table 2.5, the first cohort. Cohort A, consists of students 
who were in grade 1 during the first year of the study (1984-85) and who are 
expected to be in grade 2 the second year and grade 3 the third year. The 



TABLE 2*5. Summary of 3-year longitudinal plan 



Cohort 



Grade level of 
students during 
1984-85 



Grade level of most of ::he 
students during: 



1985-86 1986-87 



A 
B 



Grade 1 
Grade 3 



Grade 2 
Grade 4 



Grade 3 
Grade 5 
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second cohort, Cohort B, consists of students who were In grade 3 the first 
year and who are expected to be In grades 4 and 5 during the second and 
third years respectively. Throughout this report we use grade-level and 
alphabetic designations for the two cohorts Interchangeably. The grade-level 
designations are mo^e readily Interpre table, but since a small number of 
students had already transferred from grade 1 and grade 3 by the end of the 
study's first year, the alphabetic designation Is slightly more precise. In 
the second and third years of the study, when there will be much more 
variation In grade-levels within the two cohorts, the alphabetic 
designations will be used almost exclusively* 

The sample of students was planned to be large enough to allow for 
expected attrition, and once the students were selected and the rosters 
closed In the winter of 1984, no cases were added to the samnle. Students 
are not to be dropped from the Mtudy merely because they have ceased to be 
designated as lii-LEP or to receive special services; the plan Is to continue 
following them for the full three yearS; to see how they fare in an 
all-English environment. Al?o, to the extent resources permit, students 
will be followed and maintained in the study even when they leave the 
original study schools. 

Date are being collected regarding school districts, schools, 
principals, instructional personnel, and students. The focus of the study, 
hcwver. Is students , not schools or districts. Thus data about districts, 
schools, and school principals are being used as auxiliary data about those 
students in the corresponding districts and schools; data about teachers are 
used as auxiliary data applying to students in those teachers* classes. 

The student sample consists of three categories of students. They are 
as follows: 

• LM-LEPs — language-minority limited-English-proficient students 
(LM-LEPs)* These are students officially designated by their schools 
as LM^LEP during the first year of the study. They may or may not 
have ever received special language related services* This is the 
category of principal interest to the study. 

• EP/LIS — English-proficient (EP) students who, when the study began, 
were receiving some instructional services designed for LM-LEP 
students. This category of students if sometimes referred to as 
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EP/LIS In this report (English-Prof Iclent/Dl-LEP Instructional 
Services). These students are Included In the study In order to 
make It possible to Investigate the effects on achievement level that 
result from providing bilingual or other forms of LEP Instructional 
services to Engllsh-prof Iclent children. 

• EP/Comp — Engllsh-prof Iclent students who have never beett classified as 
LM-LEP and who have never received Instructional services designed for 
LM-LEP students. This category of Engllsh-prof Iclent students is 
Included In the study primarily as a comparison group. This category 
of students Is sometimes referred to In this report as EP/Comp. After 
longitudinal data have been collected In the second and third years of 
the study we expect both the L^'-LEP and EP/LIS groups will be compared 
with the EP/Comp group. 

Baseline data were collected In the fall of 1984, and a preliminary set 
of outcome measures were collected In the spring of 1985. The plan Is to 
collect subsequent sets of outcome data In the spring of the second and 
third years of the study (I.e., Spring 1986 and Spring 1987). The Fall 1984 
baseline data and all outcome data except the very last set (Spring 1987) 
are all to serve as control measures for subsequent outcome measures. 

The study was planned with an overlap of the two cohorts at grade 3. A 
major pumose of this Is to provide some Information about the extent to 
which the LM-LEP students In the first-grade and third-grade cohorts are 
comparable. We know In advance that they do not represent exactly the same 
population, since by the time the grade 1 LM-LEPs reach grade 3 many of them 
will have become Engllsh-prof Iclent . Such students are represented In our 
grade 1 cohort during all three years of the study, but they are excluded 
from the grade 3 cohort, which Is defined to consist only of students who 
were classified as LM-LEP when they were In grade 3. The grade 3 cohort 
Includes some students continuing to receive special services after two or 
more years of special Instruction as well as some students who are new 
Immigrants to this country and therefore began receiving services at an 
older age than LM-LEP students In the grade 1 group. For analyses In which 
direct equivalence of the two cohorts Is essential, this will be achievable 
by means of dropping some students from the analysis. Students dropped 
would Include grade 1 cohort students who when they reach grade 3, would not 
have bec*^ eligible for the grade 3 cohort and grade 3 students who would not 
have been eligible for the grade 1 cohort. This kind of analysis i/lll not 
be appropriate (or even possible), however, until all the longitudinal data 
have been collected at the end of three years. 

O . 41) 
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2D D. THE SAMPLE 



The sites for the longitudinal study were a subset of those In the 
Descriptive Study. In the Descriptive Study, a national probability sample 
of 200 schools had been selected for Intensive site visits, Including 
collection of student-level data and the subsequent determination of the 
service cluste 's existing at the schools. The specific schools selected In 
the sample of 200 and the 80 school districts containing those schools 
represent the firame from which all the Longitudinal Study districts and 
almost all of the Longitudinal Study schools were selected. 

To minimize student unit costs (by reducing fixed site costs), it was 
decided to limit the student sample for the longitudinal study to 
approximately 20 LEAs, and within each of these LEAs to select a carefully 
chosen subset of schools, rather than n«?cessarlly Including all of the LEA's 
schools that were In the Descriptive Study. 

Although the principal selection criteria were directed at the school 
level, one general district requirement was Imposed. Specifically, to meet 
minimum wlthln-dlstrlct sample size needs for conducting withln-slte 
analyses, districts reporting fewer than 200 LM-LEPs altogether In grade 1 
or grade 3 (as reflected In responses to Questionnaire No. 1 of the 
Descriptive Study or In other sources In the absence of that datum) were 
excluded from further consideration. As a result of the nature of the 
Initial selection procedure, the remaining districts are representative of 
all districts nationally having total LM-LEP counts of 200 or greater in 
both grade 1 and grade 3. (Districts previously refusing or otherwise 
unable to participate were also excluded for obvious reasons.) In 



^Note that the remaining districts are still representative of all districts 
nationally having total LEP counts of 200 or greater in grades 1 and 3. These 
districts represent a national population of districts estimated to contain 74. 7Z 
of all public school LM-LEPs in grade 1 and and 75.2% of the corresponding grade 3 
students* 
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accordance with the considerations discussed above it was decided that 

within geographic region,^ districts were to be chosen on the basis of the 

characteristics of the LM-LEP students and tha service clusters present in 

the schools within the district* This implied that districts with greater 

representation of non-Hlspanlc LM^LEP students and those with rare service 

clusters (i«e., Clusters A and E) should be oversampled to allow greater 

variation in analysis; it also suggested that attempts should be made to 

2 

provide reasonable representation of cluster types. 



^California, Texas, Rocky Mountain, Midwest, Northeast, and Southeast • 

^An important decision in connection with the sample was whether it must be a 
purely probability sample. For a purely descriptive or normative study to be 
dependably accurate, it is virtually imperative that results be based on a 
probability sample of the population to whom the norms are to apply. It is for 
this reason that for the Descriptive Phase of the study, the samples of 
districts, schools, teachers, and students all were true probability samples* 
For the Longitudinal Study, however, the situation is entirely different. This 
is essentially a relational study rather than a descriptive study. We are 
investigating the relation between kinds of services provided and the outcomes of 
those services for LM-LEP students in general and also for specific categories of 
such students. For relational studies of this sort, it is of primary importc^^'^e 
to have all the important elements of the population well represented, }y:X it 
does not really matter whether they are represented in the precise proportions in 
which they are found in the population* This is true because the study is 
intended to determine what happens within various segments of the population and 
to compare these outcomes for different segments, rather than to combine them 
with the goal of getting an overall composite. A central purpose of the study is 
to compare outcomes for students receiving different clusters of services — rather 
than to combine these various groups of students to find the outcome for an 
undifferentiated composite of all groups. Thus, it was judged appropriate to go 
beyond the Descriptive Study's sample and to supplement the Longitudinal Study 
with schools which had particular types of services or students important to the 
Longitudinal Study's design. 
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2D-1 SELECTING THE DISTRICT SAMPLE 

To allow for the Inability of some of the selected districts to 
participate, slightly more districts were included In our Initial selection 
than we planned to have In the final sample. After excluding districts that 
did not meet the minimum size In terms of LM-LEP population and a few other 
dl^'trlcts that were known to be unable to participate, Descriptive Study 
districts In 11 states remained. Together, these states contained over 81 
percent of the 'estimated number of LM-LEP elementary school students In the 
United States, and represented a range of demographic and geographic charac- 
teristics and of state level Involvement In the provision of special 
services for LM-LEPs. An Initial sample of districts, Incladlng at least 
one from each of the 11 states was selected. As anticipated not all of them 
were able to participate and the flnaJ sample consisted of 18 districts, 
located In 10 states. Table 2.6 identifies the districts In the final 
district sample, and also shows the Initial numbers of schools ^nd students 
Included In the study from each district. 

2D. 2 THE SCHOOL SAMPLE 

Schools were to be selected within chosen districts on the basis of 
similar criteria. Schools containing fewer than 10 LM-LEP students In both 
grades 1 and 3 were to be excluded from consideration, and schools with 
greater representation of non-Hlspanlc LM-LEP students and those with rare 
service clusters were to be oversampled. Service cluster diversity was 
d<>.slred within and among the chosen schools within a particular district to 
facilitate within district comparisons. 

The need for adequate diversity in the school sample led to the decision 
that somewhere in the vicinity of 100 schools (plus or minus 20 percent) 
would be about right. 

The final school sample, from the 18 districts, consisted of 86 
schools. Almost all of these schools had also been in the Descriptive Study 
sample. Six schools that had not been in the Descriptive Study were brought 
into the sample. 
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TABLE 2.6. Districts in longitudinal study and corresponding numbers of schools and students 











NO. OF STUDENTS* 


STATE 


No. of 




No. of 
schools 




Cohort 


A 




Cohort 


D 




Districts 






LM-LEP 


EP/LIS 


EP/Comp 


LM-LEP 


EP/LIS 


EP/Comp 


California 


4 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Oxnard 
Richmond 


10 
5 
3 

4 


1542 
254 
188 
81 


36/ 
18 

162 
57 


Hi 

35 
29 
58 


220 
175 
85 


24 
133 
32 


29 
31 
56 


Florida 




Dade County (Include i Miami) 


5 


320 


0 


42 


178 


0 


60 


Illinois 




Chicago 


6 


369 


0 


64 


274 


0 


57 


Massachusetts 




Boston 


6 


176 


0 


51 


183 


u 


CO 


Minnesota 




St. Paul 


6 


120 


0 


50 


90 


u 


A A 
HO 


New Jersey 




Newark 


4 


310 


0 


38 


166 


0 


31 


New Mexico 


2 


Espanola 

Gadsden School District 
TAnthonv^ NM^ 


5 
4 


289 


81 


19 


157 
289 


84 
88 


0 

35 


New York 


2 


Nt-/ York City District 19 
New York City District 30 


3 
4 


154 
140 


226 
0 


0 
36 


81 
61 


132 
7 


0 

25 


Ohio 


1 


Cleveland 


4 


207 


0 


26 


149 


0 


20 


Texas 


H 


UaXXclD 

tfrownsvllle 

San Antonio School District 


4 
4 
4 


225 
461 
196 


0 
0 

30 


47 
16 
0 


158 
430 
59 


3 
0 

23 


41 
16 
0 


49 




Edgewood School District 
(In San Antonio) 


5 


310 


0 


0 


213 


0 




TOTAL 


18 




86 


5541 

• 


997 


553 


4..22 


895 


553 



^Before attrition. 
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As shown In Table 2.6, the number of schools per district varied from a 
low of 3 to a high of 10, with the mean at 4.8 and the mode at 4. Table 2*7 
shows the representation of native languages within the 86 selected schools. 

2D. 3 THE STUDENT SAMPLE 

As previously Indicated, the research plan called for selecting the 
following three categories of students; 

a) IM-LEP students 

b) Engllsh-proflclent students receiving some (or all) Instructional 
services designed for LM-LEP students ( EP/LIS ) 

c) Engllsh-proflclent students who had never been classified as 
LM-LEP and had never received the special Instructional services 
designed for LM-LEP students ( EP/Comp ) 

The minimum sample target size was set at 9000 LM-LEP students (divided 
between the grade 1 and grade 3 cohorts). This was deemed an adequate 
number to allov for the expected attrition. Virtually all LM-LEP students 
In grades 1 and 3 In the 86 schools of the sample were selected. The basic 
exception to the "select all" rule was that LM-LEP students In self-contained 
special education classes were not Included In the study. With this one 
exception, LM-LEP students were Included Irrespective of the type of 
Instructional services they recelvea, and all service cluster types (see 
Table 2.4) are represented In the sample. Including students In clusters E 
and F who receive no language-related services. Including all types of 
LM-LEP students permits Investigating the relationships between types of 
Instruction, characteristics of students, and academic performance. 
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tULI 2, 7. Oltcrlbiicloo i»' natl^ UnrMftt of LM-LKP tcudtoct 



So. ot 
Cohere ' Cohort 

Catttory 

loMOCc Uoguatot 4779 3621 



Othor BttropoAO 
Uofutttoit 
Uclo Alpteboc 



OtlMr Boropoao 
Hott-Uclo Alphaboc 



AMrtcao 



25 



Ocbor: 

Ucln 

Alphaboc 



Chi MM 



104 



23 



;2 



60 



Onh«r 



221 226 



279 215 



Roc KaovQ 



TOTiO. 



126 61 



3541 4222 



Cohort 
A 



Vo* of 
Cams 



Sptaiih 
PortttCuoM 
rrooeb 
tt«lUo 
Bo— alio 

FroQCh-boMd Croolo 

GOCMO 

Aii^rlaa (MM7«') 

CMCh 

roUih 

ti«ll«h-boMd frtolo 

6t«ok 
baoiloo 
Anoaiao 
Sarbo«Croaclaa 

Taifa 

CbippaM (OJthwi) 
Mayr 



natfl 
T^rklah 
!telay 

nilpliio (Tatalof) 

tloeaao 

TlMyaa 

Sattoaa 



CaatOMM (Toltaa) 
Mandarla 
Wu 

Aaharle (Ethoplaa) 
Afthan (Oarl. Paahco. 

fuahco) 
Arable 
Sfrlae 

Baotal^l 
Mlaa 

Fartl (traaian, 
Faralan) 

JapaMM 

Hindi <aad ralatad) 

Oujaracl 

Punjabi 

Urdu 

Koraaa 

Uo 

Caabodlan (KfaMr) 
Thai (SltMM) 



2 
65 
0 
1 
5 

5 
86 

4 
8 
0 
1 
4 

64 
7 

24 
2 

126 



Cohort 
1 



4672 


3538 


84 


56 


I 


0 


6 


10 


13 


12 


3 


5 


1 


0 


5 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 . 


2 


22 


22 


7 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


9 


0 


2 


0 


1 


61 


36 


1 


0 


1 


0 


37 


21 


2 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 


) 179 


185 


35 


27 



3 

11 



1 
44 

1 
0 
10 

0 
70 
0 
3 
2 
2 
1 
43 
14 
19 
3 

61 



Ji4i 4222 
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For the EP comparison group , It was decided to select 10-15 students 
from grade 1 and 10-15 from grade 3 in each school. These students were 
selected at random from all first and third graders who were never 
classified as IM-LEF and who had never received LM-LEP services. 

In addition all grade 1 and grade 3 non-LEP students in the selected 
schools who had never been designated by the school as LM-LEP and were 
receiving LEP services were also selected. These students (the EP/LIS 
group) were included in order to permit research concerning the effects of 
LM-LEP instructional services on the academic achievement of students 
already proficient in English. 

The composition of the final sample (before any attrition occurred) was 
summari^ad in Table 2.6« Although estimates obtained directly from this 
sample should not be regarded as population estimates, it will be possible, 
as explainer in Section J of this chapter ("Generalizing from Study 
Results**), to estimate some population values by using data from the 
Descriptive Study in conjunction with data from the present study. 

2E E. DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS AND DATA SOURCES 



A variety of questionnaires, rating forms, and data recording forms 
were designed specially for this study. Some wre to be completed by the 
project's field staff; others by the teachers of the students in the sample; 
and still others b^ school principals and district-level personnel. In 
addition, appropriate levels of a commercially published achievement test, 
the Stanford Achievement Test, were selected for use in pretesting and 
posttesting student academic achievement; another commercially published 
test, the Raven Progressive Matrices, was selected to provide a direct 
measure of a nonlanguage aspect of general academic aptitude; and a rating 
form, the Student Oral Proficiency Rating (SOPR), was adapted for use in the 
present study from an instrument which is widely used throughout the state 
of California to rate students' oral proficiency both in Englirh and in 
their native language. A list of the instruments and their respondetiCs for 
each of the three years of the study are presented in Table 2.8. 
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TABLE 2.3. Data 


Collection instruments 














St 




Year 


Form 


Respondent 




1 


2 


3 


School District Policy Questionnaire 


District staff 




A* 




X 


School Statistical Sumoiary Questionnaire School principal 




X 




X 


School Principal Questionnaire 


School principal 




X 






dcnool roiicics and rroceaures rom 


School records and principal 


X 




X 


Instructional Staff Questionnaire 


All teachers 




X 


X 


X 


Student /Teacher Data Form 






X 


X 


X 


Student Instruction Record 


All teachers 




X 


X 


X 




Main teachers 




X 




X 


Parent /Home Questionnaire 


Parents of LM-LEP 


students 


X 






Student Background Questionnaire 


School records and 


staff 


X 




X 


Student Oral Proficiency Rating: 
English (SOPR) 


Teachers of LM-LEP 


students 


X 






Studt : Oral Proficiency Rating: 
Native Language (SOPR) 


Teachers of LM-LEP 


students 


X 






Academic Aptitude Measure (Raven 
Progre-'sive Matrices) 

Coloured Progressive Matrices (CPM) 
Standard Progressive Matrices (SFM) 


Grade 1 students 
Grade 3 students 




X 

X 






^Stanford Achievement Tests: 
English subtests: 
Vocabulary 

Reading comprehension; 
Math subtests: 

Concepts of Number 

Computation 

Applications 


All students 
All students 

All students 
All students 
All students 




* 
* 

* 
* 
* 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


*Fall and spring for Grade 3 students; 


spring only for Grade 


1. 
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.1 KATIOHALE FOR OUTCOHE MBAS iraES 

Objective measures of student academic performance are virtually 
essential for a study such as the present one. Therefore, we undertook a 
review of several of the major achievement test batteries that span at least 
elementary school grades 1-5* We looked for a battery whose rea log 
comprehension and mathematlc'j applications Items were most nearly free of 
content which might be systematically unramlllar to students from the 
various language minority groups Included In the study. We also wanted a 
battery ^lio^t was not already being used routinely In the schools In the 
study at time of the year other than that during which we planned to 
test* Also* some overlap of the grade ranges for adjacent grades was 
regarc 3d as desirable, and It was required that the specific subtests or 
sets of Items which the research design called for be available at all the 
grade levels to be Included In the £»tudy. The specific subtests we 
considered Important %iere: 

• a measure of reading comprehension; 

• a measure of comprehension of oral English; 

• a measure of computational ability; 

• a measure of ability to solve: mathematical '*word problems'*; and 

• a measure of comprehension of mathematical concepts. 

Taking the above considerations into account, we decided that the 
Stanford Achievement Test m ^r requirements at least as well as any other 
and better than most* The levels to be used in various grades are shown in 
Table 2.9. The subtests to be used in each battery are also shown in that 
table. It may be noted from the table that the Primary 1 level of the test 
(given in grade 1) combines computation and mathematics applications (l*e., 
word problems) in a single subtest instead of having them in two separate 
subtests. This creates no difficulties since it is possible for us to score 
the two sets of Item^ separately as well as together. Although the tests we 
are using Include none with a title indicating that it is a Jieaf .re of oral 
comprehension, the Vocabulary test fulfills this function since each test 
item is read aloud by the person administering the test. 
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TABLE 2.9« Stanford Achievement lest levels and subtests to be used 



English Mathematics 
Data Subtests Subtests 



Co- Collection Rdg. Concents Math Comput. 

hort Grade Period SAT Level Comp* Vocab* of No* Comput. Appl* 4* Appl* 

A 1 Spr '85 Primary 1 x x x x 

2 Spr '86 Primary 2 x x x x x 

3 Spr '87 Primary 3 x x x x x 

B 3 Fall '84 Primary 2 x x x x x 

3 Spr '85 Primary 3 x x x x x 

4 Spr '86 Intermediate 1 x x x x x 

5 Spr '87 Intermediate 2 x x x x x 



In addition to Stanford Achievement Test scores, end-of-year rating'j by 
teachers are being collected on students' achievement in various aspects of 
English and mathematics. These ratings necessarily have a subjective 
element which limits their utility as outcome measures for use in making 
comparisons across school districts. However, they provide a measure of 
students' relative abilities within their cm academic context, atid thus are 
useful indicators of how well such students will perform in all-English- 
Qicdium classrooms within their own schools. 

A third type of measure of student outcome is the rate at which LM-LEP 
students become designated by their schools as English-proficient. Because 
schools and districts differ in the criteria they use in defining students 
as English-proficient (Young, 1985), this potentially important measure must 
be treated with extreme care. Thus, detailed data on schools' definitions 
and operational criteria are being collected along with the simple 
designation of stude^'it LM-LEP status each of the stuuy's three years. 
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2E.2 RATIONALE FOR "CONTROL VARIABLE* INSTRDMENTS 

The need for control variables In a study such as this Is critical. 
The ^^erm "^control variable" as used here refers to a variable that helps 
prevent distortion of the results that might otherwise occur from different 
Instructional programs as a consequence of differential levels of ability 
and potential among the students In the groups being compared or other 
factors extraneous to the focus of the study* 

Various different kinds of control variables were deemed desirable. 
These Include a baseline measure of academic ability level Independent of 
the child's language, an evaluation of the child's degree of oral 
proficiency In English (and where fea Ible In his or her n^xtlve language) 
and a measure of achievement In English and mathematics. Also Included here 
are measures of home context which prior research suggests may confound the 
effect of the Instructional treatment variables of primary Interest. The 
first of these variables (the baseline measure of academic ability) Is 
provided by the Raven Progressive Matrices, the second by the Student Oral 
Proficiency Rating (SOPR), and the third by the Stanford Achievement Testa; 
the home context measures are provided by a questionnaire developed 
specifically for this study. The nature and rationale of these Instruments 
are described briefly below. 

2E.2»a The Raven Progressive Matrice s 

The LM-lJEP status of the students necessitated a nonverbal test — or 
better yet, a nonlanguage test. (A nonverbal test Is one that does not 
require the respondent to read, write, or speak In taking the test, and 
presumably does not require verbal skills In determining the answer;: to the 
questions. A nonlanguage test Is one that meets the requirements for a 
nonverbal test and also meets one additional requirement — that It can be 
administered entirely without the use of words, e.g.. In pantomlne.) 

There are quite a few nonverbal testr available, but hardly any non- 
language tests. The Raven Progressive M.atrlces Is the best-known and most 
widely used of the very few extant* Ic las been used In countries all over 
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the world; furthermore It has been used with deaf children, speech-impaired 
children, and LM-LEP children. The Raven has the Important advantage that 
several different levels have been developed, so that there are levels 
suitable for grade 1 ^nd for grade 3. In this connection another feature is 
worth mentioning, which, though not a crucial factor In the selection of the 
Raven, nevertheless constitutes an added plus« This Is the fact that 24 of 
the 36 Items In the level used In grade 1 (the Coloured Progressive 
Matrices) are Identical to the first 24 items In the 60-ltem level used In 
grade 3 (the Standard Progressive Matrices) • Scoring these 24 items 
separately (In addition to Including them In the totals) enables us to 
compare grade 1 Raven scores and grade 3 Raven scores more directly than 
would otherwlSv'^ be possible. 

Another consideration In selection of the Raven was that unlike many non- 
verbal tests of general academic aptitude It would not have to be 
administered Individually. Administering a test Individually to every 
student In the study would have been out of the question In terms of the 
project budget. But the Raven can be administered to small groups of 
students. (For the grade 1 students It was generally administered In groups 
of five to ten students while In grade 3 the groups were as large as 15 
students. ) 

Some readers may wonder why we refer to the Raven as a measure of 
general academic aptitude despite lt3 nonverbal character and the well-known 
fact that academic aptitude has a heavy verbal component. The resolution of 
this seeming paradox lies In the fact that although the test Items In the 
Raven are nonverbal, the ability they measure has been found for 
English-prof Iclent children to have a high correlation with Intelligence 
tests (even ones that have a heavy verbal component) and Lhus with general 
academic aptitude. Thus It can be assumed to be a good measure of the 
academic apt'tude of LM-LEP students, and to be substantially correlated 
with verbal aptitude. This makes It Ideal as a control variable — a variable 
that can function as a covarlate or as a predictor of expected gain In 
achievement In determining whether the treatment variables (e.g., service 
cluster and Individual variables that characterize the mode of Instruction) 
have a positive or negative effect In comparison with what might be expected 
In the absence of special Instructional services for LM-LEP students. 
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2E.2.b The Student Oral Proficiency Rating (SOPR) 

The Student Oral Proficiency Rating (SOPR) was selecteci as the 
instrument to be used for obtaining measures of student oral proficiency in 
English and in the native language. A primary concern in selecting an oral 
proficiency instrument was to obtain a measure of oral language prof icienr?.y 
that would indicate the level of the students* ability to speak and to 
understand speech within everyday classroom situations, as well as within 
Informal speech situations. A further requirement was the selection of an 
instrument that utilized &s naturalistic a testing situation as possible, 
since many of the students in the study would be new to schooling overall 
and, in particular, would not have any test-taklng skills. A third concern 
was to utilize an instrument which could be used to measure both English and 
native language ability in comparable terms for the large number of language 
groups expected to be represented in the study sample. 

The limitations of many available oral proficiency tests were considered 
a significant problem given these requirements. The tasks used in 
cotmnercially available tests frequently involve only very limited speaking 
and understanding skills, or the scoring proceduras are limited to a small 
subset of language skills. The assessment situations required for the tests 
range from paoer and pencil tests to individual interview situations focused 
on specific activities or on guided discussions. De$;pite this range in the 
degree to which the tests provide a naturalistic language use situation, 
they all require a certain "test-wiseness" (and willingness to speak freely 
with an unfamiliar person) that many LM-LEP students do not have, 
particularly in the lowr grades. In addition, the range of languages which 
can be assessed by any one test is not very large. The development of 
comparable tests of the same nature for assessment of oral proficiency in 
other languages would be very complex and costly. 

The SOPR was found to fulfill all of the above requirements. The SOPR 
is a rating Instrument that is a slightly modified form of the Student Oral 
Language Observation Matrix (SOLOM), an instrument used in California to 
assist in student placements. The SOPR possesses the characteristics that 
were of concern in our selection of an oral proficiency instrument. It is 
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completely naturalistic in that it provides a measure of student proficiency 
based on actual comprehension and production within formal and Informal 
classroom discourse situations. The data that form the basis of the teacher 
ratings of student oral proficiency are the numerous classroom discourse 
situations In which the teacher and the student have usec^ the language of 
Interest* Thus the data used are drawn from extensive dally Interaction 
with the student and are not limited to selected topic areas or selected 
language skills. Since no specific assessment situation Is required for the 
rating, student reticence or test-wiseness Is much less a factor In the 
ratings. For these reasons, the SOPR ratings are expected to be more valid 
for the study purposes than any scores obtained through the use of the tests 
available commercially. Also, the general format of the SOPR Is such that 
It can be used for all language groups, provided that there Is a qualified 
teacher available to rate the student In the native language* The SOPR 
forms^ — both the form for English and the form for the native language — 
consist of five behavlorally anchored five-point scales: (A) Comprehension, 
(B) Fluency, (C) Vocabulary, (D) Pronunciation, and (E) Grai '^ar. A total 
score Is obtained by adding the five separate ratings, each of which can be 
any Integer from 1 to 5; thus the total score has a possible range from 5 to 
25* Our Intention, when we decided to use the SOPR, was to rely primarily 
on these total scores, rather than making heavy use of the ratings on the 
five Individual scales. There were two reasons for this: first, it seemed 
likely that the Intercorre latlons among the five scales would be rather 
high; and, second, psychometric theory suggests that the sum of a set of 
Individual ratings will be more reliable than the Individual components, and 
probably more reliable than a single global rating would be. 

As will be seen In Chapter 4 (Section C), where empirical data on the 
SOPR are presented, our expectations were confirmed by the data. The total 
score appears to be working very well, and Intercorre latlons among the five 
scales were high, with the five separate scales not seeming to provide any 
more precise Information than the total. 



^See Appendix B, Section 8 In which the SOPR scales are shown. 
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However, there Is some empirical evidence of a slight but real 
distinction, at least on the English SOPR, between scale A (Comprehension) 
and the sum of the other four scales, all of which apply to speaking rather 
than to listening to speech. Thus, throughout this report where SOPR data 
are presented they are almost always based on the total scores, although 
occasionally some tables show data for the "speaking" composite (the sum of 
ratings on B, C, D, anJ E) and even for the five separate scales. 

One possible concern In the selection of the SOPR was the fact that the 
student scores depend on ratings by individual teachers. Ratings by 
teachers are advantageous In that they reflect student oral proficiency In a 
range of situations over an extended period of time. However, there Is a 
possible disadvantage In that different teachers may base ratings on 
different standards. 

To address this concern, two studies of the SOPR were carried out prior 
to Its use In the study: First, a validity study was conducted In which 
teacher rating data from California using the SOLOM (the original term for 
the SOPR Instrument) were compared with the results of the Bilingual Syntax 
Measure I (for Kindergarten and grade 1 students), the Language Assessment 
Scales I (for grades 2, 3, 4, and 5) and the Language Assessment Scales II 
(for grade 6 students). The SOPR ratings and the language proficiency test 
scores on which this study was based were obtained within one month of each 
other. The correlations of the total SOLCM score ratings with the language 
proficiency test scores were as follows: kindergarten, .73 (87 students); 
grade 1, .71 (81 students); grade 2, .52 (93 students): grade 3, .80 (67 
students); grade 4, .66 (65 students); grade 5, .57 (77 students); and, 
grade 6, .70 (80 students). These results show quite high levels of 
agreement between the two types of scores, particularly given the 
differences in the nature of the teacher rating versus the language 
proficiency tests. 

Second, a reliability study was conducted in which the ratings given by 
two teachers for the same set of students were compared. The overall 
correlation of the two sets of ratings (based on ten teacher rater pairs) 
was .79. Correlation coefficients for separate teacher rater pairs ranged 
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from .71 to .94, with the exception of one coefficient of .47, based on six 
cases. These correlations Indicated fairly consistent agreement between the 
two raters for each student and showed that the teachers used similar 
standards In rating students on the 1 to 5 scales. 

2E.2.C The Stanford Achievement Test As a Control Variable 

As already discussed, the Stanford Achievement Test was selected as 
the principal outcome measure. This virtually dictated Its use as a control 
measure as well. However, testing at the start of the longitudinal study 
(In the Fall of 1.984) was only for the thlrd-grad's cohort. It was deemed 
undesirable to test LM-LEP students right at the start of grade 1, since at 
that early stage In their school careers not only testing but school Itself 
would be unfamiliar to many students. Therefore, for the first-grade cohort 
we plan to depend primarily on the Xaven as a pretest measure, rather than 
using a combination of the Stanford and the Raven. 

The SAT mathematics test for third-graders was translated Into Spanish, 
for use In those few districts In which a translated version was required In 
order to comply with locally Imposed regulations. Three of the Concepts of 
Number Items and one Math Applications Item had co be omitted because It 
turned out not to be feasible, with the resources available, to obtain an 
adequately precise translation of them which was suitable In all the 
variations In Spanish which were being encountered. In using the results, 
an adjustment for the absence of these Items will be made by means of 
equlpercentlle equating. (This will be done In preparation for the analysis 
to be done after Year 2 data have been collected. Meanwhile, the small 
amount of mathematics data based on the Spanish translation have been 
omitted from the present report.) 

2E.2.d The Parent /Home Questionnaire 

Having a measure of the home environment of the study's students was 
Judged very Important. Characteristics of students* parents and their home 
surroundings can affect both their proficiency In English and their overall 
performance In school. 
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Consequently, a questionnaire was designed and field tested to provide 
measures of the education le^el, jccupatlon, and Interest In school and 
education of the parents of the study* s LM-LEP students. It was also 
designed to provide maasures of the extent of English and other language use 
In the students* homest the extent of reading materials In English and other 
languages In their homes, and the time students spend reading, doing school 
work, and watching television. 



During the Initial data collection visit In the fall of 1984, parents of 
each of the LM-LEP students were asked to complete the Parent /Home 
Questionnaire. The parents of each child In the sample were given a copy of 
the questionnaire printed In chelr native language and another copy printed 
In English, and they were directed to complete whichever they preferred* 
The questionnaire was printed In fourteen languages plus English* Where 
possible, parents who had difficulty completing the questionnaire were 
assisted by members of the study's field staff or school personnel. 



2E.3 RATIONALE FOR OTHER MEASURES 



The other measures used In the study are for the purpose of describing 
the Instructional treatments received by each student, the characteristics 
of the providers of those treatments, or their educational context. Each of 
these measures was developed specially for this study. Specifically, these 
Include: 



• The Student /Teacher Data Form and the Student Instruction Record — These 
provide the basic Information needed to assign each student to a 
service cluster. These forms are completed about each student by each 
of a student's teachers at least two times each year of the study* 
They provide the nuiiber of hours each student Is taught particular 
academic subjects; the proportion of time each subject Is taught In 
English, the student's native language, and a language other than 
English or the child's native language; and specific characteristics 

of the Instructional process and context, as they pertain to each 
student separately. 

• Instructional Staff Questionnaire — This provides basic Information on 
the personal background and experience of each of the students' 
teachers of academic subjects. It also provides Information about 
their general Instructional approach and philosophy. This form Is 
completed by each teacher of each of the study's students once each 
year. 
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• The School Principal Questionnaire — This que<?t ionnaire is designed to 
provide measures both of the characteristics of the study schools and 
of their principals. The nature and extent of instructional 
leadership a principal provides may reinforce or detract from the 
dire t effects of particular instructional treatments. This question- 
naire Is completed once by each principal in the study's schools, with 
new pi.ncipals completing forms during the course of the study. 

• The School Environment Forms — Several brief questionnaires and record 
review forms are used to collect statistical data concerning school 
enrollment and the socioeconomic status and academic performance of 
the schools as a whole. Similar Instruments have been designed for 
recording school and district level policy and practice with respect 
to determining LM-LEP status, and to assigning students to special 
services and exiting them from such services* These forms were 
completed during the first year of the study and are being updated 
with each data collection visit. 



2E.4 DATA FROM EXTERSAL SOURCES j 

In addition to the data collected specially for this study, we are also, 
obtaining from school records, where available, existing test score data of | 
two kinds on the study's students. Scores are being obtained on the version 
of the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) which has been translated 
into Spanish to produce the "CTBS EspaHol." We are also gathering scores on 
the following language proficiency tests: j 



• Basic Inventory of Natural Languages (BINL) j 

• Language Assessment Battery (LAB) | 

• Language Assessment Scale (LAS) 

• Idea Proficiency Test (IPT) 

I 

The CTBS and language proficiency test data are for tests administered 
during spring or fall 1984. Although the data have not yet all been j 
collected and processed, at present we have English-language proficiency 
test scores for close to a thousand LM-LEP students and CTBS Espanol scores 
for about 1,500 students. Additional CTBS Espanol data are now being ' 
collected for tests administered in 1985. I 

i 

The CTBS Espanol will be useful in several ways. The reading score will 
enable us to investigate the relation of ability to read Spanish to ability | 
to learn to read English. We also plan to investigate the relation of 
ability to read Spanish to the relative effectiveness of various service 
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clusters (and service cluster sequences). If the schools that provide the 
CTBS Espanol data all used the same level of the test within a cohort, we 
shall be able to combine all districts in a single analysis for e^ch of 
these investigations. Otherwise, we shall handle the investigations as a 
series of **aini*studies,** each based on a separate district or subset of 
districts, with appropriate meta-analytic technique** used to combine the 
results. 

The principal role of the English-language proficiency tests will be to 
provide a supplementary measure of initial ability in English for those 
third-grade students who did not take the English tests in the Stanford 
Achievement Test battery in the fall of 1984. Again the "mini-study with 
meta-analysis" approach can be used, if needed, to avoid combining different 
tests and different test levels in the same analysis. 

2F ?• LINKAGE BETWEEN OOTCOME MEASURES AND CONTROL VARIABLES 



In Sections El and E2 above, outcome measures and control variables are 
discussed. In the present section ve outline the plan for using them 
together in data analysis. The general plou is built around the goal of the 
study, which is to acquire an understanding of the degree to which 
educational services provided to LM-LEP students in grades 1*5 are effective 
in assisting them to function successfully in an all-English-medium 
classroom. The effects of various types or clusters of services over time 
are of particular Interest* 

We expect to rely primarily on multiple regression analyses to study the 
effects of various service clusters and related variables. The primary 
objective will be to explain differences in the third-year SAT scores among 
groups of students, looking particularly at the extent to which group 
differences can be attributed to students* exposure to different types of 
instruction. 
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Attributing differences In performance levels to particular 
Instructional services Involves systematically controlling for competing 
explanations of differences among the student groups. In the context of 
this study, factors which should be controlled Include students* academic 
aptitude, their Initial proficiency In English, their prior knowledge of the 
area being tested, and various other student and contextual characteristics. 

Controlling these factors means obtaining as good a measure as possible 
of each factor, and unless they are essentially Invariant regardless of the 
specific Instructional program, they should be measured at a point just 
prior to Implementing the Instructional programs being evaluated. The 
theoretical assumption being made Is that If the control measures are sound 
and Inclusive, any differences In the end-point SAT scores should be due to 
the varying effects of the Instructional programs received. 

In the real world of field research, one does not actually expect to 
control 100 percent of the possibly Important control variables perfectly. 
Researchers are, however, obligated to control as many as they can to the 
best of their ability and resources. 

Table 2.10 summarizes major outcome analyses that are planned, and the 
predictive, control, and criterion variables we expect to use. Column 4 
lists various Instruments that will be the source of control variables 
(covarlates) . In some analyses these variables may be used as auxiliary 
predictors rather than as covarlates, lut the principal predictor variables 
will almost always be Instructional treatment variables of one kind or 
another. In many analyses, but certainly not in all of them, the treatment 
variables will b«* service clusters. In other analysis the predictors will 
be some of the component variables used in defining the clusters. 
Essentially, the design will Involve looking at the relative effects of 
various instructional treatments over three years, including analyses of 
effects by year or combination of years. More specifically, we expect to 
analyze the data in terms of first year effects, second year effects, third 
year effects, and the effects of years 1 and 2 combined, 2 and 3 combined, 
and of 1,2 and 3 combined — the latter being th^i most important. 

So 
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TABLE 2.10* Prsdlctors (or covarUt«a) and crliiarU Cor aftAaurlng af facts of trsaCasnt 

In various gradaa and grada aaquancaa 











(4) 




(5) 










Caaaa to ba Includsd in 
posslbla data analyais 








Effscts of 
trsacaanc 

lA* 


Conorc 


Data 
analyala 


Caaaa with SAI crltarlon varlabla and 


SAT Crltarlon 




Grids 1 


▲ 


Al 


Ravan. 


SOPRa, parant quaatlonnalra, ate. 


Prlnary 


1, Spring 83 




Grrda 2 


k 


A2a 

A2c 


lUvan, 
Sprlns 
Both 


SOPRa, parant quaatlonnalra, ate. 
85 SAI 


Prlaary 


2, Spring 86 




Graia 1-2 


A 


A3 


Ravan* 


SOPEla, parsnt quaatlonnalra, ate* 


Prlaary 


2, Spring 86 




Grads 3 


A 


AAa 

A4b 
A4c 


Ravan, 

Spring 
Both 


SOPRs, parant quaatlonnalra, ate* 

86 SAI 


Prloary 


3, Spring 87 






B 


Bla 

Bib 
Blc 


Ravan, SOPRa, parsnt quastlonnalra, ate* 

FaU 84 SAI 

Both 


Prlaary 


Spring 85 




Gradas 2-3 


A 


A5a 

A5b 

A3c 


Ravan, SOPRa, parant quaatlonnalra, ate* 

SprCAg 85 SAT 
Br/th 


Prlaary 


3, Spring 87 




Gradas 1-3 


A 


A6 


Ravan, 


SOPRs, parant quaatlonnalra, ate* 


Prlaary 


3, Spring 87 




Grada 4 


B 


B2a 

B2b 
B2c 


Ravan, SOPRa, parant quaatlonaalra, ate* 

Spring 85 SAX 
Both 


Intaraadlata 1, 

Spring 86 




Gradas 3*4 


B 


B3a 

B3b 
B3c 


Ravan, SOPRa, parsnt quaatlotuialra, ate* 

Fall 84 SAI 

Both 


Intaraadlata 1, 

Spring 86 




Grada S 


B 


B4a 

B4b 
B4c 


Ravan, SOPRa, parant quaatlonnalra , ate* 

Spring 86 SAI 
Both 


Intaraadlata 2, 

Spring 87 _ 




Gradaa 4-5 


B 


BSa 

B5b 
B5c 


Ravan, SOPRa* parant quaatlonnalra, ate* 

Spring 85 SAT 
Both 


Intaraadlata 2, 
Spring 87 




Gradas 3-3 


B 


B6a 

B6b 
B6c 


Ravsn, SOPRs, parant quaatlonnalra, ate. 

Fall 84 SAI 

Both 


Intaraadlata 2. 

Spring 87 




Gradas 1*3^ 




C 













^Casaa In tha various data analyala sat nuabara for a particular grada ovarlap. For Inatanca, analysis A2a 
Includas ail caaaa with Ravan, whathar or not thay hava Spring 85 SAT. Analysis A2b inciudss all casss with 
Spring 85 SAX, whathar or not thay hava Ravan. Which of tha anaiyaaa ara dona for aach grada coablnatlon 
will dapand on comparatlva nuabars of casas* 

^Xhls column shows cha varlablaa that aight ba uaad aa pradlctora or covarlar^s. Thaaa coablnatlona of 
varlablaa ara aubjact to changa, dapandlng, for Inatanca, on nuabara of caaaa. 

^f facta of traatasnt In tha gra«i«» 1-5 eanga can by ayntha»lxad by combining aqulvalant aubaata of Cohort A and 
Cohort B. 

. — — 
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It will be «een from Table 2.10 that the design relies on Raven» 
language proficiency, and home characteristics as the only controls for 
first graders for Tear 1 and all subsequent sequences of years that Include 
Year 1 (i.e., Years 1 and 2, and Years 1, 2 and 3). The SAT, it will be 
recalled, was not administered in the fall of 1984 because it was felt to be 
inappropriate to givi» an achievement test to children so early in their 
school careers. For third-graders (Cohort B), we do have SAT pretest scores 
for Year 1, and these will be used in addition to the sarje controls as will 
be used for Cohort A. For third-graders SAT pretest scores for Year 1 will 
also be used. For analyses of the effects of Years 2 and 3, the design 
provides for uaing the SAT scores as control variables for both cohorts. 

Thus, in summary, there will be a large number of discrete analyses, 
most of them involving multiple regression analysis with various 
instructional variables used as the primary predictors, and involving a 
multiplicity of control variables to cancel, insofar as feasibL , the 
effects of differences in the students* abilities, knowledge, and other 
important background factors that existed before the instructional 
procedures being studied were applied. The principal criteria used in most 
of these analyses will be various Stanford Achievement Test scores as 
indicated by Column 5 in Table 2.10. 



2G 6. COMPOSITE VARIABLES 



Before the data analysis was begun, a number of composite variables were 

developed, in mo«t cases by combining on an a priori basis selected 

questionnaire items dealing with the same general topic. ^ Formation of 

2 

many of the composites began at the time the questionnaires and ratirg 
scales were b^ing developed. Using a composite of several questionnaire 



^In a few cases the composite was formed by combining ratings on rating scales, 
or scores on tests, rather than responses to questionnaire ^tems. 

^These composites are generally described briefly at the point in the report 
where their use in data analysis is reported* Some are described in somewhat 
more detail in Appendix B. 
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Itess dealing with the same general area» rather than using individual 
Iteas themselves, has at least t«io advantages. First, the composite (a 
weighted or unweighted sum of several items) is likely to be more reliable 
than any of the individual items; and second, using a composite often makes 
the findings more comi^rehensible and easier to interpret. 



When a composite is to be developed, it is necessary to decide whether 
it should be done on an a priori basis or empirically. A wide variety of 
statistical methodologies exist for developing composites empirically (e.g., 
multiple regression, multiple discriminant analysis, factor analysis), but 
in a study such as the present one there are sound arguments against each of 
them.^ A priori composites have the advantages of greater comprehensi- 
billty, convenience, and credibility, and the/ hav^ an additional advantage 
in that they make better use of available data« since they do not require a 
set-aside suhsample. Thus, this approach, rath.r than a more empirically 
driven one, was adopted for developing most cl the composites presented in 
this report. 



2H H. SCORIN G OF fESTS 



Because the present study is self-contained, incorporating its own 
control variables, it is not dependent on published norms in order to 



^Some of the difficulties with using empirical composites in the present 
context are as follows • Many of the multivariate approaches, such as multiple 
c scriminant analysis, typically yield composites which are not readily 
understandable, and this is particularly true when, is often the case, the 
composites turn out to be bipolar functions. Also, seme of the multivariate 
procedures require a well defined, well measured, and appropriate external 
criterion, but one may not be available, or it may be* focused on just one of 
several potential uses of the composite. Moreover, in the case of statistical 
rrocedures, such as multiple Legression, multiple discriminant analysis, 
canonical correlation, and other multivariate procedures involving some form of 
correlation, capitalization on chance may significantly distort findings unless 
the composite is determined the basis of a sub^ample which is then excluded 
from subsequeniL research utilising the composite. With a priori composites this 
problem, irlth the coacomitant reduction the number of cases available for use 
in the main body of the research, does no*" occur. 
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evaluate results* This gives us the liberty to r^odlfy the scoring 
procedures used by the test publishers In standardizing their test^ where ve 
have reason to believe that the modification may Increase the validity and 
usefulness of the results* We have taken advantage of this circumstance to 
make some minor, ..at we think useful, changes* It should be noted that 
Implementing these changes will not Impair the results In any way, since In 
addition to obtaining scores by the modified procedures we have also 
obtained the conventional set of rights scores These latter will serve a 
useful purpose. In that they will make It possible to use publishers* norms* 

1 KINDS OP SCORES 

Both the Stanford Achievement Tests (SAT) and the Raven Progressive 
Matrices are normally given scores equal to the number of Items answered 
correctly (hereafter referred to as "^rights scores**); among Items not 
answered correctly, no distinction Is made between omitted Items and Items 
answered Incorrectly. This mode of scoring a mult Iple-cho Ice test assumes 
that every student answers every Item. When that assumption does not hold, 
the child who omits Items If he or she Is uncertain of the answer Is 
penalized Inequitably; the child who makes a guess on all such Items will 
probably get about a third of them right purely by chance If they are 
three--choice Itams, a fourth If they are four-choice Items, etc*, while the 
child who omits deprives himself of this advantage* One way of handling 
this problem Is to "^correct** the rights scores for omitted Items by adding 
to thp score the estimated number of Items the child would have gotten right 
by chance had he made a guess rather than omitting the Itam. We choose to 
call the score obtained this way the **ad Justed score." 

In our Judgment using adjusted scores Is superior to using rights 
scores* To express this Judgment In somewhat more technical terms, adjusted 
scores tend to give a more valid Indication of the student *s level of 
knowledge or ability than do rights scores* If none of the examinees omits 
any Items, It makes no difference which mode of scoring Is used, because the 
rights score and the adjusted score are exactly equal; but to the extent 
that children differ In their tendency to omit Items when they do not know 
the answer. It can make a big difference. Because using adjusted ucores 
Instead of rights scores has no efi'ect (and therefore can have no 111 
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effect) when no Items have been omitted, and because It can represent a 
major Improvement — an lncre«se In fairness — i/-4ea Items have been omitted by 
some children while other children have answered every Item, whether they 
know the answer or not, we decided to use adjusted scores as the principal 
scores for both the Stanford Achievement Tests and the Raven. However, as 
Indicated above, we decided to also make a record of the rights scores, to 
permit comparison with the norms developed by the author or publisher. 

As has been Implied, rights scores have been used as the basis for norms 
and other statistics provided by the test publishers or authors. Those who 
prefer rights scores base their preference on the belief that In scoring 
tests by hand It Is easier to obtain rights scores than adjusted scores, and 
that on theoretical grounds It does not make much difference which kind of 
score Is used since the correlation between them Is typically very high* 
However, in the present case all scoring Is done by computer, and even when 
the correlation between rights and adjusted scores are very high, there are 
still likely to be some children who omit large num^rs of Items, which can 
substantially distort the results not only for the children affected but for 
research analyse** that Include these scores. Thus In subsequent chapters 
and In subsequent years when we report data Involving test results, those 
data, except where Indicated to the contrary, will be adjusted score data. 



2H.2 SETS OF VARIABLES SCORED 



As was shown In Table 2.9, there Is a slight difference between the list 
of tests from the Primary 1 SAT battery that are Included In t.ie study and 
the corresponding lists from the other four levels — Primary 2, Primary 3, 
Intermediate 1, and Intermediate 2. In the latter four levels the following 
tests are used: 
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Vocabulary 

Reading comprehension 
Concepts of number 
Math computation 
Math applications 



In the Primary 1 battery, on the other hand, the last two of these five 
areas are combined In a single test, "Mathematics Computation and 
Applications. ** To facilitate comparison of results from grade to grade, we 
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have scored the 22 Primary 1 computation Items and the 23 applications Items 
separately as well as together; and In the other four batteries we have 
obtained a combined score for these two tests as well as scoring them 
separately. 

For somewhat similar reasons we have also slightly expanded the set of 
scores obtained for the Raven. The Raven Standard Progressive Matrices 
(SPM), which Is given In grade 3, consists of five sets of 12 Items 
each—Sets A, B, C, D, E — Set A being the easiest and Set E the most 
difficult. The Coloured Progressive Matrices (CPM), given In grade 1, 
consists of three sets of 12 Items each — Sets A, AB, and B. Sets A and B 
are Identical to the like-named sets In the SPM except that In the CPM the 
Items are colored. Since the sole function of the coloring Is to serve as 
an attention-grabber for the very small children for whom the CPM Is 
Intended, and since the colors provide no clue to the answers, we obtained 
separate scores for A+B In both the CPM and the SPM. The purpose Is to 
facilitate direct comparison between grades 1 and 3 on an Identical set of 
Raven Items. 

Table 2.11 summarizes the scores obtained and other miscellaneous 
Information about the Ra n and SAT tests. 

21 I. IMPLEMENTATION IN YEAR 1 



During the first year of the study at least four visits were made to the 
18 school districts. The ilrst visit took place in the fall of 1984. Its 
purpose was to familiarize school principals and staff with the study, to 
compile rosters of the study students, to identify teachers and support 
staff working with study students at each school, and, where required, to 
send home parent permission forms. Following the initial visit, three other 
visits were made to all 86 participating schools to collect data. These 
visits were in the fall, winter, and spring. 
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TABLE 2.11. 



Miscellaneous Informaclon about Raven Prog res si vre Matrices 
and Stam,'or4 Achlevenenc Tests used In Year 1 



Kinds of 

Score 

Obtained 



No. of 
Options 
Per Item 



Number of Items 



Raven Progressive Matrices 
Coloured (CPM) 
Sets A •)- B 
Set AB 

Total (A + AB +B) 

Standard (SFM) 
Sets A B 
Sets C + D + E 
Total (A+B+C+D+E) 



A 
A 



6 
6 



6 
8 



24 
12 
36 



24 
76 
60 



Primary Primary Primary Primary 



Stanford Achievement Test 
English 

Vocabulary 

Reading Comprehension 
Total 
Math 

Concepts of number 

Computation 

Applications 

Computation + Applications 
Total 



Total ("English + Math) 







Level — > 




2 


2 


1_ 


2 


I 


A 


R 


I 


3 


3 


4 


38 


35 


38 


A 


B 


I 


3 


4 


4 


40 


40 


60 






I 








73 


75 


98 


A 


R 


I 


4 


4 


4 


34 


34 


34 


A 


R 


I 


4 


5 


5 


22 


38 


42 


A 


R 


I 


4 


5 


5 


23 


36 


38 




R 


I 








45 


74 


80 




R 


I 








79 


108 


114 






I 








157 


183 


212 



*Code for "kind of score" 

A * No. of Items attempted 
R • No. of Items right 
I ■ adjusted score 



r 
I 
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21 . 1 FIELD OPERATIONS 



Field work In each of the study's 18 school districts was the 
responsibility of a team leader who was assigned to one or more of the study 
sites. The team leaders are senior-level, full-time Development Associates 
employees or consultants with extensive experience conducting educational 
research with LM-LEP students In elementary schools* They handled all 
communications with the district and local school officials, as well as 
locating, hiring, and supervising local professional and paraprofesslonal 
data collectors. Up to nine local professionals per site were employed 
during the fall* Their primary responsibility was to assist the team leader 
throughout the data collection process In updating the student and teacher 
rosters and In gathering the teacher data. Paraprofesslonals were generally 
aides or clerical staff at the study schools. They were employed mainly to 
assldt In the collection of student background Information from school 
records, and to help send out and keep track of parent quest lonnalras. 

The fall data collAcrtlon visits by the team leaders and data collectors 
took place between early October and late December. The fall data collec- 
tion required an average of two weeks per school district. The winter site 
visits were conducted in late January and early February with data collection 
teams spending an average of one week per school district. The spring round 
of site visits to all 18 participating districts began in mid-April, and was 
completed by early June; approximately two weeks were spent at each site. 



The primary tasks of the fall data collection were to confirm which 
students were to participate in the study, to collect baseline measures, and 
to collect initial descriptions of student instructional treatments. More 
difficulties were encountered in determining which students were to partici- 
pate in the study than expected. Many schools do not complete the process 
of designating which students are and are not LM-LEP until well into the 
school year; frequently preliminary derignations are made which are altered 
on the bosis of further testing and classroom performance during the first 
two or three months of school. As a result, fall da^a collection was 
completed on the basis of the best information available through the 
schools. However, additions and deletions to the study's student sample 
were made through tht end of the winter data collectipn on the basis of 
school-based reclassification decisions. 7*^ 
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More specifically, the data collected in the fall included: ratings of 
students' oral proficiency in English and their native language, information 
about students' parental and home characteristics, and descriptions of the 
instructional treatments each student received. In addition, measures of 
academic aptitude (using the Raven Progressive Matrices) and of academic 
performance (using the Stanford Achievement Test) were obtained from third- 
grade students. During the winter visit, a second description of the 
instruction being received by each student was obtained, as was the baseline 
measure of academic aptitude for first-graders. The spring data collection 
included: a third description of each student's instructional treatment, 
the adoilnistration of the Stanford Achievement Tests to all study students, 
and teacher ratings of each students' academic performance in English and 
math. In addition, data were collected on the salient characteristics and 
practices of each study school and on the background and approach of each of 
the students' teachers. A more detailed description of the administration 
of the study's data collection instruments is provided for interested 
readers in Appendix C of this report. 

In sum, all essential aspects of the first year of field operations were 
carried out in accordance with the study's plans, and the data from Year 1 
needed to implement the analytic plan were successfully obtained. There 
were, of course, changes in detail, and in retrospect the burden on some 
schools and teachers and on all the data collection staff, especially during 
the fall site visit, was substantially greater than anticipated. Neverthe- 
less, and despite some taxing moments, all schools continued with the study 
throughout the year, and all which continue to have study students enrolled 
are fully participating in Year 2. 

21.2 CONTENDING WITH STUDENT MOBILITY 

It was known from the outset that many LM-LEP students are quite 
mobile. This student population includes children of migrant farm laborers, 
recent immigrants, and other low income families who change places of 
residence a g iat deal* Also included, however, are rather large numbers of 
quite stable families, and data from the Descriptive Study Indicated the 
LM-LEP students in the Longitudinal Study's schools might not be as 
transient as we had feared. 
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Nevertheless, the plan provided for tracing students who moved out of 
the original 86 schools, and for trying to gather data about the type of 
Instruction they receive and t!ielr academic performance In their new 
schools* Staff In the study's schools were provided with pre-stamped and 
addressed postcards which they were asked to complete and return whenever a 
student In the study transferred from their school. The cards provided the 
name and address of the school to which the student was transferring* In 
addition, during the winter and spring data collections the field staff 
attempted, on a more personal basis, to determine where each student no 
longer enrolled at a study school had gone. 

By fall of Year 2, approximately 12 percent of the LM-LEP students were 
no longer In the original school districts. Indeed, by the spring of the 
study's first year, students from the original 86 schools had transferred to 
434 additional schools somewhere within the U.S. which we could specifically 
Identify, and an unknown number of other schools as well. By the fall of 
Year 2, students In the study were known to be In 586 schools within the 
original 18 study school districts, with 113 of those sclicols having nine 
study students or more. These 113 schools are being visited and otherwise 
fully Incorporated In the study In Year 2. Table 2.12 summarizes the number 
of students ever In the study, the number active In spring 1985, and the 
number active In the 113 visited Year 2 schools. 

Following iprlng data collection, contact was ^ade with the schools then 
enrolling students from original study schools for whom we had two of the 
three following baseline measures: SOPR scores, a Raven score, and SAT 
scores. There were only 188 suc*i students, all of whom were third-graders. 
The principals of the schools enrolling these students were asked to have 
the transferred student's main classroom teacher complete a brief question- 
naire providing basic information on the type of instruction provided to the 
child and rating the child's performance in reading and math. Data were 
returned on only 47 (25 percent) of these studen^.s. 
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TABLE 2.12. 


Student ffloblllty during Year 1 








Ever In Study 


Spring 1985: 
In 86 Original 
Schools 


Fall 1985: 
In Main 
Study Schools^ 


Grade 


No. of 
Students 


No. of 
Students 


Percentage^ 


No. of 
Students 


Percentage^ 


LEP 


1 
3 


5,541 
4,222 


4,839 
3,748 


87. 3X 
88.8 


4,568 
3,485 


82. 4Z 
82.5 


Total 


LEP 


9,763 


8,587 


88.0 


8,053 


82.5 


EP/LIS 


1 
3 


997 
895 


885 
831 


88.8 
92.8 


780 
718 


78.2 
80.2 


Total 


EP/LIS 


1,892 


1,716 


90.7 


1,498 


79.2 


EP/Comp 


1 
3 


553 
553 


485 
489 


87.7 
88.4 


443 
419 


80.1 
75.8 


Total 


EP/Comp 


1,106 


974 


88.1 


862 


77.9 


Total 




12,761 


11,277 


88. 4Z 


10,413 


81.7ZC 



^There were 113 main study schools In Fall 1985. These were schools located 
within one of the study's 18 school districts which enrolled 9 or more study 
students In September 1985. 

^Percentages are based on the number of students ever In the study. 

^An additional 782 students were known to be enrolled in other schools In the 
18 study school districts (for total of 11,195 or 87. 7Z of those ever In the 
study). During Tear 2 a limited amount of data Is being collected about these 
students. 
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21.3 COMPLETENESS OF YEAR 1 DATA 

Determining appropriate response rates for the various data collection 
instruments used during Tear 1 is complex. As has been discussed, the 
student sample was somewhat in flux through the winter data collection. 
Consequently, some data were collected on students who were subsequently 
determined to be outside the proper scope of the study; conversely, it was 
necessary to make special provisions to collect data on students added to 
the sample after the planned use of an instrument was done. The factor of 
student mobility complicates the matter further. At the time of spring data 
collection there were many students no longer at the original 86 study 
schools from whom no data could be obtained, although some of these students 
were in known schools and others may well return to their original school 
and thus for some purposes are potentially still in the study. A final 
important consideration is the unit of analysis to be used. The instruc- 
tional variables most central to the study were provided on each student by 
one or more of a student's teachers, with teachers having widely varying 
numbers of students about whom they were to respond. Thus, the failure to 
obtain data from a single teacher can adversely affect the analyses possible 
for from one to 50 students; and, therefore, the most relevant data response 
unit is not the number of teachers successfully contacted, but the number of 
students about whom data were obtained. 

Table 2.13 presents the number of student-level data collection 
instruments obtained during Year 1. In preparing the table ve elected not 
to present '^response rates,** but rather to provide two potentially useful 
bases on which rates could be computed, if desired: the number of students 
ever legitimately in the study and the number enrolled in the original 86 
study schools at the time of data collection in spring 1985. The important 
analytic issue for this study, however, is the number of respondents in 
particular categories, not the percentage of responses obtained. 

If for some reason percentages are calculated using the data in Table 
2.13, It should be noted that using the "ever-in-study" numbers as a basis 
may result in including students in the denominator who were not enrolled in 
study schools at the time of data collection and, therefore, for whom no 
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data could have been collected* Some of these students probably will, 
however, return to their home schools and thus reenter the study. On the 
other hand, using the ** spring 1985** numbers as a basis may result in 
including in the numerator responses for students who were not enrolled in 
the original study schools in the spring* 

The number of completed Stanford Achievement Tests (SAT) deserves a 
special note. During the design of the study it became apparent that 
officials in some of the study's school districts would require that their 
teachers be given an opportunity to exclude students from SAT testing in 
Year 1 of the study who the teachers believed knew little or no English. 
These officials believed that forcing non-English-speaking elementary school 
students to take an examination in English serves no useful purpose and 
might do the students psychological harm* As a result, our analysis plans 
were made assuming we would be prohibited from testing many sxich students, 
but our data collection efforts included trying to pursuade all teachers to 
permit all of their students to take the tests* 

As indicated in Table 2*13, the number of completed SATs from the fall 
testing of third-graders ranged from 66 percent of those ever in the study 
for the English Vocabulary subtest to 74 percent for the Concepts of Number 
subtest* In the spring, the percentage tested of those students still in the 
study's schools ranged from 62 percent (Vocabulary subtest) to 86 percent 
(Computation and Applications subtest) for first-graders and from 78 percent 
(Vocabulary subtest) to 92 percent (Computation subtest) for third-graders. 
As these data show, most students completed all of the study's SAT subtests, 
but many students were excused from some subtests and not from others* 
Because the excused students were presumably those with the lowest ability 
in English and thus of particular interest to the study, an assessment was 



^For example, a complete^ student performance record was sought from teachers 
only about students in the original study schools in the spring, and thus for 
most purposes the appropriate response rate would be 94.5 percent (using the 
number of students in the original schools in the spring), even though forms were 
obtained on only 83*5 percent of the students who were ever in the study* 
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TABLE 2.13. Response coverage at the student level for key InetruMats used during ^ear 1 



Instruaent 


Unit 01 juiaijsis 


Mwber r;#r in 
Study 


Muiter 

lA Spr 


in 86 

Scboo) "J 
Lnt *85 


My«ber of 
Res^neee 






Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Grade l| 


Grade 3 


1. Raven Progressive aatrices 


All students 


7091 


3670 


620? 


3068 






2. SOPR:English 


LH-LEP students 


3341 


4222 


4839 


3748 


4612 


3568 


3. SOPR:Native Language 


Iil-10 students 


3341 


4222 


4839 


3748 


4182 


3129 


4. Parent /HoM Questionnaire 


LM-IXP students 


3341 


4222 


4839 


3748 


4621 


3536 


3. Stanford AchieveiMnt Tests (Pall 1984):* 
















e Vocabulary 
e Reading 
e Concepts of No. 
e Coaputation 
e Application 


All 3rd graders 
All 3rd graders 
All 3rd graders 
All 3rd graders 
All jrd graaers 


— 

— 


3670 
3670 
3670 
3670 
3670 


— 


5068 
5068 
5068 
3068 
3068 


— 


3746 
3835 

4118 
4118 


6. Stanford Achievement Tt^ts (Spring 1983):* 
















e Vocabulary 
*' e Reading 

e Concepts of No. 

e Computation and Applic. 

e Computation 

e Application 


All students 
All students 
All students 
All 1st graders 
All 3rd graders 
All 3rd graders 


7091 
7091 
7091 
7091 


3670 
3670 
3670 

3670 
3670 


6209 
6209 
6209 
6209 


5068 
5068 
5068 

5068 
5068 


3837 
4155 
5213 
5312 


3931 
4195 
4566 

4653 
4190 


7. Student Performance Record 


All students 


7091 


3670 


6209 


5068 


5906 


4745 


8. Student Instructional Record 


All students 


7091 


5670 


6209 


5068 


6785 


5481 


9. Instructional Staff Questionnaire 


All students 


7091 


5670 


6209 


5068 


6680 


5366 



*Some teachers who assessed their students as knowing virtually no English refused to allov cheix students to be tested; those students for wIm 
other data confirm the teacher Judgment will be assigned randomised chance scores for eoae analyses. 
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made of the representlvlty of the data which were obtained* Essentially, 
that assessment showed that there were large enough numbers of students 
tested In all language proficiency and service cluster r^ategorles to make 
the comparisons called for 1 . the study^s analytic plan. 

2 J J. GENERALIZING FROM STDDT RESULTS 



If the findings of a research study are descrlp'-lv'? of just the children 
on whom they are based and are not genera llzable In any wa/ to the larger 
population beyond) the researcl Is not particularly useful. Thus, It Is 
Important to assess the extent and manner In which It will be possible to 
generalize from the outcomes of the present study. To address this Issue It 
Is necessar> to distinguish bei:ween a normative study,** such as the 
Descriptive Study, and the preseit Longitudinal Study whose primary purpose 
Is to discover relationships. Ea'^h provides a basis for generalization, but 
In somewhat different ways. 

In a normative study the prlmavy purpose Is to describe the population 
as a whole. Although occasional 1) some relationships may be highlighted by 
a cross-tabulation. It Is not the t^ual pr:iCtlce to focus on micro-segments 
of the overall population. In a relational study, on the other hand, the 
focus may be on many very small and relatively homogenr^ous groups of stu- 
dents. To ^<^.nerallze within these homogeneous groups Is not only feasible 
but for many purposes more useful, because the results yielded on the smaller 
but more homogeneous groups are more sharply focused than generalizations to 
the population as a whole. 

Because the Descriptive Study was essentially "normative,** it was 
essentia? that the sample oa which it was based qualify as a true 
probability sample — which it was. Thus, after proper weighting of its 
cases, it yielded distributional data which could be inferred to apply to 
the LM-LEP population in the nation as a whole. Furthermore, results based 
on any segment of the sample were generalizable to the larger population 
corresponding to the segment. But the Descriptive Study could not indicate 
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vhlch methods of teaching LM-LEP students vorked best over several years' 
tlM — and on which categories of such students each method vorked — because 
it was not a longitudinal study and that was not its purpose. The outcomes 
of the present study, on the other hand, will, it is hcpe^, reveal what 
Instructional methods vorh for various specific and relatively homogeneous 
segments of the LM-LEP popv .ation. 

That is, the present ftudy is basically ''relat ional. - Its purpose is 
not the development of distributions or norms but the determination of 
relationships (e»g. the relationship between the nature of the student's 
native language and the effectiveness of a specific cluster), and to answer 
such questions as: What methods are effective for high*ability Uf-LEP 
students from middle-class backgrounds whose native language is Spanish^ 
Or, what methods work for Asian students who are very recent arrivals in 
this country? Generally, the more specific the segments of the sample, the 
more ust^ful the results will be, and it Is our plan to study segments vhlch 
are as specific as the limitations imposed by numbers of cases available 
will permit. It will then be possible for users — e«g«, specific school 
districts and specific schools — to apply specific results tc the corres- 
ponding sagments of their student bodies. They can find out what instruc- 
tional methods work well for students who are most like theirs* This 
information should be ur^ful, for example, in de iding what service clusters 
should be offered in a partict'.ar district or school. And in schools whose 
fincal and human resource^ are sufficient to permit offering more than one 
cluster, the study's findings should help to assign students optimally* 

Within certain constraints it will also be possible to make nationwide 
gen^raliza'-lon^ on the basis of the study's findings, even those from what 
may at first appear to be a lot of small, fairly homogeneous population 
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groups. Through some reanalyses of the Descriptive Study data it is 
possible to tell what proportion of the LM-LEP population is represented by 
each of ae segments into which the study's data have been split. The 
legments can then be weighted appropriately and the findings combined on 
them to get a pi^iture of the overall situation nationwide. In other words, 
even though the Longitudinal Study sample is not, strictl/ speaking, a 
probability sample of LM-LEP studentj, we shall be able to capitalize on the 
fact that the Descriptive Study sample was. Using distributio^-'l and other 
data from that study we shall be able to recombine the various segments of 
the Longitudinal Study sample to synthesize a true probability sample* 

Thus, for instance, we shall be able to determine not only how the 
service clusters are distributed nationwide but also whether any particular 
cluster is overwhelmingly superior to competing approaches. Tliis may not 
turn out to be the case, of course; and if it does not we shall be able to 
describe the situations in which one cluster is superior to another and the 
situations in which different clusters work equally well. The important 
point overall, however, is that the findings of the Longitudinal Study will 
he seneralizable in ways t^ t will help local schools best tailor their 
instruction and in ways that will be useful to those concerned about policy 
and practice at the national level. 



^The Longitudinal Study's sample was limited to school districts with over 200 
LM-LEP students altogether in grade 1 or grade 3^ and to schools within such 
districts with 10 or more LM-LEP students in chese grades combined. Thus, 
'^^ctly speaking, generalizations should be limited to those types of schools and 
Istricts — i.e., schools in districts with relatWely large numbers of LM-LEP 
itudents in elementary schoo? grades. However, such distri'^ts include an 
estimated 75 percent of all first and third grade LM-LEP elementary school students 
nationwide. Moreover, although the Descriptive Study data indicate that school 
districts with few LM-LEP students offer service cluster types D, E and F almost 
exclusively, these cluste s are well represented in the Longitudinal Study, and, 
at this point, we see no reason why the study's results should not apply equally 
well to such clusters in those schools. 
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Chapter 3. HOME AND PARENT CHARACTERISTICS 



3A 



INTRODUCTION 



The focu» f the Longitudinal Study Is on special services provided by 
schools to LM'LEP students and on the academic outcomes of those services* 
The design of the study Includes the assumption, howver, that the home 
environments from which students come can also significantly affect academic 
outcomes. Thus, It was considered to be Important to collect data 
concerning home environments both to examine the Independent effects of home 
and parent variables on academic outcomes and to study the Interaction of 
those variables with effects related to school services. 

The data for this chapter come from the Parent Questlonn^lre which was 

sent home with all LM*LEP students In the study. The results are based on 

the 8177 responses to the questionnaire, which represent approximately 35 

2 

percent of the LM-LEP students ever active in the study. 
3B B. FAMILY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 



Family structure, parents' educational levels, and socioeconomic status 
have all been shown to be related to academic achievement (Laosa, 198Tu: 
Laosa, 1984; Brown, 1980: Carter & Segura, 1979; Duran, 1983; Henderson, 
1981; Lambert, 1977; National Center for Education Statistics, 1978; 
Rosenthal, Baker, & Ginsberg, 1983). Therefore, a number of questions were 



^Abbreviations and other special terms used In this study are defined In the 
glossary In Appendix A. 

^Most parents '^ere provided with two versions of the Parent Questionnaire, one In 
English and one In their native language. There were some Impreclslons, however. 
In the Chinese translation of the Questionnaire. For a few Items, therefore, re- 
sults for Chinese language parents appearecf to be unreliable « and are not presented 
In t .s chapter. Chinese language parents In selected sites are being resurveyed 
In Year 2, so the results for Chinese language par^'i>*:s may be slightly different In 
subsequent reports* 
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asked about the parents or guardians of LM-LEP students as well as other 
family members* 



Respondents were asked to Identify and describe the mother or main 
female guardian of the student, and also the father or main male guardian. 
In a number of cases, respondents reported the absence of male or female 
guardians In the household. Table :;.l shows the pattern of parental or 
guardian presence for the three groups of LM-LEP students: Spanish native 
language students, Chinese native language students, and others. As can be 
seen, 21-22 percent of the LM-LEP students In the study came from homes 
missing either a male or female guardian. Spanish language students were 
more IIV \y than others to live In a home without a male guardian. 



TABLE 3.1. Presence of female and male parents or 

guardians In households of LM-LEP students 



LM-LEP Group 
Grade 1 

Spanish 

Chinese 

Other 

Total 
Grade 3 

Spanl sh 

Clilnese 

Other 

Total 



Male and Female Male 

N Female Guardians Guardian Only Guardian Only Total 



3727 
201 
515 

A443 

2862 
207 
364 

3433 



76Z 
89 
84 
78 

78Z 
84 
81 
79 



22Z 
10 
14 
21 

21X 
15 
16 
20 



2% 
1 
2 
1 

IX 

1 
3 
1 



100% 
100 
100 
100 

100% 
100 
100 
100 



Respondents were also asked to Indicate the level of education of the 
female and male guardians. As Table 3.2 Indicates, fathers had completed 
more grades of schooling than had mothers, especially In the case of 
students with native languages other than Spanish. 
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TABLE 


3.2. Mean years 
fathers of 


of education of mothers and 
LM-LEP students 










Mothers 




Fathers 


LM-LEP Group 






Mean 


N 


Mean* 


N 


Grade 1 














Spanish 






7.1 


3484 


7.4 


2697 


Chinese 






6.6 


194 


8.0 


173 


Other 






7.4 


489 


8.6 


416 


Total 






7.1 


4167 


7.6 


3286 


Grade 3 














Spanish 






6.6 


2704 


7.1 


2125 


Chinese 






6.1 


189 


7.8 


167 


Other 






7.0 


337 


8.2 


284 


Total 






6.6 


3230 


7.3 


2576 


*If iflore than 13 


years » a 


value 


of 14 years 


Is Included In the 


mean. 



ERIC 



The education levels of parents were Included as part of a broader com-* 
poslte of family socioeconomic status. The composite also contained a 
simple measure of occupat l^tial status (see Appendix B * Section 2), whlcj 
was coded on a 1-5 scale designed for this study. The highest status 
occupation of the mother or father was combined with the mean educational 
level of parents to produce a scale ranging from 3 to 29. (Tha two 
components were combined with approximately equal weights). The number of 
households with socioeconomic status scores was Hmlted, however, because 
some parents did not answer this Item, and some families had no one wrklng 
outside the home. (These families did not receive ratings.) The mean 
socioeconomic composite score for vailous LM-LEP subgroups Is shown In Table 
3.3. The results Indicate that the Spanish language students came from the 
lowest status families, the Chinese language students were In the middle, 
atid the other language group came from the highest status families* 
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TABLE 3>3< Socioeconomic conposlte scores for 
families of LM-LEP students 



LM-LEP Group 
Grade 1 

Spanish 

Chinese 

Other 

Total 
Grade 3 

Spanish 

Chinese 

Other 

Total 



Mean' 

13.9 
14.7 
17.0 
14.3 

13.5 
14.4 
15.9 
13.8 



Standard 
Deviation 



5.1 
5.8 
6.0 
5.3 

5.C 
5. •> 
6.2 
5.2 



N 

1954 
123 
282 

2359 

1494 
100 
192 

1786 



The range of this composite was from 3 to 29. It was based on the mean edu- 
cational level of the parents and the highest status occupation of the parents 
who worked outside the home. A more complete description of the composite Is 
provided In Appendix B. 
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The extent of English versus native language usage In the classroom 
constitutes one of the major variables In the Longitudinal Study. The 
effectiveness of various Instructional approaches, hoi«ver, may depend upon 
the oattern of language usage In the homes of LM*LEP students (McLaughlin, 
1981; Laosa, 1979; Laosa, 1982a). Parents who do not speak English in the 
horn's do net reinforce English skills learned In school, and may not be able 
to help irlth homei^rk* A nu* ber of questions were therefore asked about 
home language usage* 

8D 
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Respondents were asked which languages were used by the mother or female 
guardian in the home» and by the father or male guardian. The responses 
were combined to create three categories of language use b> parents: 1) one 
or more non-English languages* but not English; 2) English and at least one 
other language; and 3) English only. The breakdown of these categories for 
various LM-LEP subgroups Is shown In Table 3.4. The Chinese language group 
was most likely to use only the native language in the home (86 perosnt, as 
opposed to 67 percent for Spanish language parents, and 56 percent for the 
other language group). In comparison to other groups, the other language 
group was most likely to use English. However, the majority of families In 
each group only used a non-English language In their home. 



1 — 

TABLE 3.4. 


Languages used In the home 


by parents of 


LM-LEP students 


LM-LEP Group 


N 


Non-English 
Only 


English and 
Non-English 


English 
Only 


Total 


Grade 1 












Spanish 


3668 


G7Z 


32Z 


n 


lOOZ 


Chinese 


200 


86 


14 


0 


IOC 


Other 


504 


56 


39 


5 


100 


Total 


4372 


66 


32 


2 


100 


Grade 3 












Spanish 


2825 


69Z 


30Z 


IX 


lOOZ 


Chinese 


199 


38 


12 


0 


100 


Other 


355 


52 


42 


6 


100 


Total 


3379 


68 


30 


2 


100 



Respondents were also asked whether English and other language news- 
papers and magazines were received In the home. Although elementary 
students may not read newspapers or magazines, the presence of such material 
may provide additional evidence of parental behaviors and attitudes relating 
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TABLE 3.5. Percentage of TJl-LEP students' homes receiving 

English and other language newspapers and magazines 



L M-LEP Group 
Grade 1 

Spanish 

Other!* 

Grade 3 

Spanish 

Otherl* 



English language 
newspapers 



40Z 3542 
42 482 



Percentage of homes receiving... 
English language Other language 
magazines newspaj>ers 



Other language 
magazines 



41Z 

48 



2629 
355 



37X 
39 

38Z 
36 



3408 
482 

2597 
352 



33Z 
38 

35Z 
34 



3418 
483 

2618 
351 



33Z 
29 

33Z 
26 



3393 
472 

2592 
345 



>■ number of cases for which this Information was available. 
^Other than Spanish or Chinese. 



to language use. Table 3.5 shows that there were relatively small 
differences between the Spanish language and other language groups. This 
Item was Imprecisely translated on the Chinese parent questionnaire, and 
thus the results for the Chinese language group are omitted. 

Television viewing by LM-LEP students of English and native language 
programs also provide evidence of home language exposure. Table 3.6 shows 
the mean number of hours per week which LM-LEP students were reported to 
have spent watching television programs In English and the native language. 
The other language group was less likely to watch programs In their native 
language; this difference may well be due to the lack of availability of 
such programs. 
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Table 3.6. 


Television viewing by LM-LEP students of 
programs In English and the native language 








English 




Native language 




Ln**L£r broup 


Mean hours 
per week 


N 


Mean hours 
per week 


N 




brace i 












Spanisn 


9.1 


3674 


2.9 


3679 




Chinese 


11.5 


185 


3.0 


186 




Other 


11.2 


491 


1.1 


490 




Total 


9.4 


4350 


2.7 


4355 




Grade 3 












Spanish 


9.4 


2787 


3.0 


2798 




Chinese 


9.5 


177 


3.8 


179 




Other 


11.7 


349 


1.2 


349 




Total 


9.7 


3313 


2.8 


3326 


3D 


0. 


PARENTS* INTEREST IN 


EDUCATION 







There Is considerable evidence to suggest that parents* Interest and 
Involvement In education can affect the academic ortcomes of their children 
(Gore, 1974; Kjolseth, 1972; Cervantes, 1978; Cervantes, Baca, & Torres, 
1979). Therefore, a series of questions was asked relating to parent 
Involvement. 
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The most direct question asked parents to Indicate how frequently the LM** 
LEP student talked to grown~ups In the family about what happens In school. 
The responses are shown In Table 3*7. Spanish language parents .^ported a 
higher f^e:,uency of conversations, while Chinese language parents reported a 
relatively low^r frequency. Overall, 80 percent of parents re[..rted 
discussing school with LM~LEP students "almost every day." 
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The academic orientation of a family can also be Inferred from typical 
activities In a household. Parents with high educational expectations may 
require that children spend more time on homework, may read more to their 
children, or may encourage more reading. Table 3«8 shows the mean number of 
hours per week which parents reported that their LM-LEP children spent doing 
homework, reading (other than homework), and being read to. Spanish 
language students were reported to spend fewer hours on homework and other 
reading than were other LM-LEP students. 



TABLE 3.7. Frequency of discussions about school 

between Uf-LEP students and their parents 



Less than 



Frequency of discussion 



One to three 



Almost 



LM-LEP Group 


N 


' i.':e a week 


times a week 


every day 


Total 


Grade 1 












Spanish 


3758 




112 


86Z 


lOOZ 


Chinese 


196 


17 


26 


57 


100 


Other 


51J 


9 


17 


74 


100 


Total 


4467 


4 


12 


84 


100 


Grade 2 












Spanish 


2865 


5Z 


13% 


82Z 


lOOZ 


Chinese 


193 


24 


34 


42 


100 


Other 


368 


9 


21 


70 


100 


Total 


3426 


6 


15 


79 


100 



0 0 



DirxuyncxNT Associatis. mrc. 
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TABLE 3. 8. 


Mean hours p«r week spent hy LM-LEP students doing 
homeuork, reading (other than homewDrk), and being read to 




Doing 


homework 


Readln 




Being 


read to 


IjTI ii£ilr VvLOUp 


Mean 
hours 


N 


Mean 
hours 


N 


Mean 
hours 


N 
















C MA m4 MV% 

dpsm sn 


4.5 


3686 


1.5 


3683 


1.8 


3679 


Chinese 


6.6 


186 


3.1 


185 


1.7 


186 


ut ne r 


5.6 


490 


2.8 


491 


2.'j 


488 


T/>^a 1 


4.7 


4j62 


1.7 


4359 


1.9 


4353 


braae j 














apaDisn 


5.1 


2799 


1.8 


2808 


1.6 


2804 


Chlaese 


7.0 


180 


3.4 


180 


1.4 


177 


Other 


6.4 


349 


3.7 


350 


2.0 


343 


Total 


5.4 


3328 


2.1 


3338 


1.6 


3324 



Finally, the academic orientation of a family may be reflected In the ex- 
pectations vhlcn parents have for the amount of schooling which the child 
%»111 probably complete. The parents' educational expectations for LM-LEP 
students are shown In Table 3.9. The pattern on this variable was complex* 
In general, the parents of approximately 50 percent of LM-LEP students 
expected their children to go on to college. Parents of Spanish language 
students generally had the lowest expectations* Parents of Chinese language 
students had a mixture of both very high and very low expectations, while 
parents of other language students had medium to high expectations. 
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TABLE 


3.9. 


Parents' educational expectations for LM-LEP students 




LM— LEr Group 


n 


ttn grade 
or less 


High school 
graduate 


Post-high-school 
vocational school 


College 


loca 1 


Grade 1 














Spanlsn 


J JUO 


6Z 


33Z 


IIZ 


50Z 


1 0A¥ 


Chinese 


1 ftl 


16 


A 


5 


75 


inn 


Other 


*♦ / J 


4 


24 


8 


64 


1 nn 
xuu 


roca 1 




6 


31 


10 


53 




Grade J 














Spanlsn 


Z3 / o 


6Z 


34Z 


13Z 


47Z 


100¥ 


Chinese 


176 


26 


3 


8 


63 


100 


Other 


350 


9 


21 


8 


62 


100 


Total 


3104 


8 


31 


12 


49 


100 



3E B. RELATIONSHIPS AMOHC HOMB AHD PARENT CHARACTERISTICS 



In order to examine the relationships among home and parent characteris- 
tics, a matrix of correlations was computed for seven variables: 

1. Family Socioeconomic Status — a composite of education level and 
occupational status of the parents; 

2. Family Slzs — the total number of persons living In the household of 
the student; 

3. Home English Use — languages used In the home by parents; 1 ■ no 
English, 2 - English and o^.ier, 3 - English only; 

4. Discussions About School — frequency of discussions between child and 
parents: 1 ■ less tlian onre a veek, 2 ■ one to three times a veek, 

3 " almost every day; 
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5. Homework Hours — number of hours per week student was reported 
spending on homework; 

6. Reading Hours — number of hours per week student spent reading (other 
than homeviork) or being read to; and 

7. Educi^tlonal Expectations — the highest grade or level the parent 
expected the child to reach: 1 « ninth grade or less» 2 " high 
school graduate, 3 « post-high school vocational school, 4 ■ college. 

Table 3*10 shows the correlations among these variables for Irst 
graders, ^iille Table 3.11 shows the same correlations for third graders. 
Family socioeconomic status correlated moderately with home English use and 
educational expectations; also, homework hours and reading hours were 
moderately correlated. Otherwise, there were few meaningful relationships. 
The relationship between family socioeconomic status and home English use Is 
further Illustrated In Table 3.12. In general, families who used English In 
the home had a higher socioeconomic statu«* tlian those who did not. 
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TABLE 


^ 1 A 
J>10> 


Correlations among selected home and parent ^ 
characteristics for first grade LM-LEP students 














Variable 












1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


1. Family SES 






-.149 

(1463) 


.364 

(2351) 


.048 

(2312) 


.099 

(2297) 


.105 
(2299) 


.272 
(2112) 


2. Family Size 




-.149 
(1463) 




-.050 

(2385) 


-.033 
(2446) 


-.034 
(2419) 


.020 
(2419) 


-.104 

(2239) 


3> Home English Use 




.364 

(2351) 


-.050 

(2385) 




.043 
(4233) 


.040 
(4147) 


.132 
(4154) 


-.015 
(3770) 


4. Discussion About 


School .048 
(2312) 


-.033 
(2446) 


.043 

(4233) 




.054 
(4264) 


.068 

(4272) 


.062 
(3902) 


S« Homework Hours 




.099 

(2297) 


-.034 
(2419) 


.040 
(4147) 


.054 
(4264) 




.393 

(4351) 


.074 
(3816) 


6> Reading Hours 




.105 
(2299) 


.020 
(2419) 


.132 
(4154) 


.068 

(4272) 


.393 

(4351) 




.091 

(3823) 


7. Education Expectations 


.272 
(2112) 


-.104 
(2239) 


-.015 
(3770) 


.062 
(3902) 


.074 
(3816) 


.091 

(3823) 




*Correlatlons were 
parentheses* 


calculated pairwlse. 


The number of cases is presented 


in 
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TABLE 3.11> Correlations among selected home and parent 

characteristics for third grade LM-LEP students* 



Variable 







1 




1 


A 


e 


b 


7 


1 

X • 


Family SES 




JLOD 




• O / 0 


1 Q 

• lb J 




0 Q 0 








(1198) 


(1778) 


(1753) 


(1729) 


(1741) 


(1614) 


o 
Z • 


Family Size 


-.186 




— n7Q 






_ ni 1 
• U Jl 








(1198) 




(2029) 


(2064) 


(2052) 


(2059) 


(1915) 


J • 


Home English Use 


.339 








no 0 
. 08^ 




-» uzo 






(1778) 










^ n ft ^^ 




4. 


Discussions About School .076 


-.042 


.062 




.074 


.062 


.099 






(1753) 


(2064) 


(3258) 




(3237) 


(3252) 


(3049) 


5. 


Homework Hours 


.165 


-.021 


.08? 


.074 




.400 


.116 






(1729) 


(2052) 


(3169) 


(3237) 




(3327) 


(2962) 


6. 


Reading Hours 


.143 


-.031 


.156 


.062 


.400 




.108 






(1741) 


(2059) 


(3185) 


(3252) 


(3327) 




(2975) 


7. 


Education Expectations 


.252 


-.043 


-.026 


.099 


.116 


.108 








(1614) 


(1915) 


(2952) 


(3049) 


(2962) 


(2975) 





Correlations were calculated palrvlse. The number of cases Is presented In 
parentheses. 
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TABLE 3. 12. Mean socloecononilc status ratings for families of 
students with different patterns of home language 


LM-LEP 
use 


Language Use In 
the Home 


Mean 
Socioeconomic 
Status Rating 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


Grade 1 - Cohort A 








Native language only 


12,9 


5.0 


1 A A 9 


Native language and English 


16,4 


5.0 


879 


English only 


20,4 


4.2 


30 


Grade 3 - Cohort B 








Native language only 


12.5 


4.9 


1137 


Native language and English 


15.9 


5.0 


603 


English only 


17.9 


4.4 


38 



3F P. SUMMARY 



In this chapter, data were presented concerning the parents and 
households of LM-LEP students in the Longitudinal Study. Parent and home 
characteristics will be available for use as control and predictor variables 
In Year 2 and Year 3 academic outcome analyses, so this chapter serves to 
describe some specific components of our analytic model. 

In particular, the results Indicate that there are meaningful langua'^e 
group differences on such factors as parental presence, socioeconomic 
status, language use in the home, parent-chlld conversations about school, 
time spent on homework and reading, and parental expectations concerning the 
child's eventual educational achievement. These differences emphasize the 
Importance of not assuming similarities among LM-LEP students from different 
language groups, and the poten^tlal importance of parent and home variables 
as predictors of academic outcomes. 
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The data suggest that the Spanish language students In the Longitudinal 
Study are more likely than other LM-LEP students to come* from homes missing 
a male guardian and to come from families of lover socioeconomic status* 
Spanish language students were also reported to spend less time on homework 
and other reading, and their parents had lower expectations about their 
eventual academic achievement* All of these findings would appear to 
suggest that Spanish language students might have lower academic achievement 
than other LM-LEP groups. 

On most variables, Chinese language students In the study come from 
homes whose characteristics would be thought to lead to greater academic 
achievement. However, parents of Chinese language students reported using 
less English In the home than other LM-LEP groups, and also reported less 
conversations about school. The pattern of results Is thus quite complex, 
so that In outcome analyses It will be Important to consider these variables 
while examining differences In outcomes related to different Instructional 
services. 
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Chapter 4. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



4 A A. INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this chapter Is to describe the students In the study In 
tenos of certain variables which are expected to relate to their acquisition 
of English and to their ability to function successfully academically* 
Factors such as age» length of time In the U.S«, oral language proficiency 
In English and In the native language, and academic aptitude are presented 
and discussed, focusing primarily on the LM-LSP students In the sample • 



4B B. DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



The time In the U.S. and age of LM-LEP students are demographic 
characteristics that are of Interest In the context of this study's goals. 
LM-LEP students who differ In age and In length of time In the U.S. will 
differ in their opportunities for exposure to English, one factor that can 
affect English language acqulslt'.on. Students who have very recently 
arrived in the U.S. will generally be proficient in their native language 
but may not have had much exposure to English. 

Students who have been in the U.S» for a number of years are more likely 
to have had at least soaie exposure to English and to the American culture; 
this familiarity with the language and the culture will generally provide 
some advanta'''' to the student in learning English and in achieving academi- 
c. r, their level of ability in their native laiiguage will 



^Abbreviations ^^rid other special terms used in this study are defined in the 
glossary in Appendix A. 
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probably be more variable than that of recent immigrants, of the same age 
(Cummins, 1980; Genesee, 1978; Skutnabb-Kangas, 1979), and will depend on 
the extent to which their experience in their home community and in other 
situations involves use of the native language* 

The mean number of years that students have been in the U.S* is 
presented in Table 4.1 for students in the Spanish, Chinese, and other 
language groups within each cohort. The similarity between f ir' t and third 
grade students in this regard may be attributed to the difference in the 
nature of the two samples. The grade 3 sample includes slightly more 
students who have recently arrived in the U.S. and somewhat fewer students 
who have been in the U.S. more than five years than does the grade 1 
sample. Frequently, students who are classified as LM-LEP in the first 
grade have been reclassified by the time they are in grade 3 and, therefore, 
would not have been included in chr grade 3 sample. 

The data in Table 4.1 also show that the Spanish language students in 
the study had on the average been in the U.S. longer than have the other 
students in the study. The Chinese language students, particularly at grade 
3, were more lifcely than students in either of the two other language groups 
to have been in the U.S. for three years or less. As will be dijcussed 
later, these data can be related to data on native language proficiency in 
which the Chinese students were found to have generally higher levels of 
native language proficiency. 

Age may also be related to exposure to English; older children, e. If 
in the U.S. for only a few years, are more likely to have come Into contact 
with English in school. Age is also a consideration T;lth regard to 
placement in programs. In some school districts, when LM-LEP students are 
placed in instructional programs, their level of ability in English rather 
than their age determines the grade level at which they are placed. For 
example, children may be placed in a program with students who are one or 
two years younger so that they are better able to handle the requirements of 
the classroom. Comparisons between English-proficient and LM-LEP students 
or between language groups would be more complex if this were generally the 
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TABLE 


4.1. LH-UP 


atudenta* ntatber of 


yeara In aalnland U.S. by language group 










Pcrcentaxe of Students 








Grad«i 1 


0-1 Yeara 


2-3 Yeara 


4-5 Years 


Hore than 
5 Teaca 


Total 


N 


Mean 
Jfears 


Spaniah 


7.6Z 


10. 7Z 






lOOZ 


3747 


S.39 


Chlneae 


J7.1 


19.2 


21.8 


39.9 


lOOZ 


193 


4.20 


Other 


11.2 


19.3 


21.9 


47.6 


lOOZ 


498 


4.67 


IJI-UEP OverjU 




12.0Z 


14. 3Z 


65. 3Z 


lOOZ 


4438 


5.25 


Grade 3 
















Spaniah 


e.7Z 


11. 4Z 


13. 2Z 


66. 8Z 


lOOZ 


2877 


6.49 


Chlneae 


22.3 


2A.0 


23. S 


30.0 


lOOZ 


200 


4.24 


Other 


10.9 


22.4 


29.4 


37.3 


lOOZ 


357 


4.99 


Ut-LEP Overall 


9.7Z 


13. 2Z 


15. 5Z 


61. 6Z 


lOOZ 


3434 


6.20 
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TA8LE A. 2. Mean age* of students 





Grade 


1 


Grade 


3 


Sample Group 


Mean 
Age 


N 


Mean 
Age 


N 


LM-LEP students 


6.79 


5480 


9.00 


4192 


EP/LIS 


6.68 


945 


8.73 


890 


EP/Comp 


6.76 


543 


8.85 


548 


*Age (In years) as 
calculated to the 


of January 1985. 
nearest month. 


The ages of 


students were 



4C 



case, since age corresponds to differences In cognitive developmental level 
that would afffect learning. As shown in Table 4.2, the nean ages for lil-LEP 
students, EP-LIS, and EP/Comp students are quite similar, suggesting that 
LM-LEP students tend to be placed in age-appropriate grace levels. 



C. ORAL LANGUAGE PROFICIENCT 



Developing oral proficiency in English is an important part of becoming 
a fully participating student in the classroom; also, oral proficiency can 
serve as an important first step toward the development of ability in 
reading and writing English (Ching, 1976; Goodman, Goodman, & Flores, 1979; 
Gunther, 1980; Mace-Matluck, 1982, 1985; Thonls, 1976). It is therefore 
important to have an estimate of students' level of oral proficiency in 
English at entry Into the inctructional services- 
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Also Important is information on the students' level of oral proficiency 
in their native language, particularly for students who are placed in 
instructional services in which at least some portion of instruction is 
provided in the native language* 

The measure of oral proficiency used in this study was the Student Oral 
Proficiency Rating (SOPR) form. LM-LEP students were rated by teachers who 
were proficient in the language being rated and who were also familiar with 
the student's performance in the language ia a range of classroom 
situations* 

Students were rated on a scale of 1 to 5 in five categories of oral 
proficiency: comprehension, vocabulary, fluency, pronunciation, and 
grammar. A rating of 1 indicated minimal or no proficiency in that 
category, while a rating of 5 indicated ability equivalent to that of a 
monolingual speaker of the same age as the student being rated. 

The SOPR is a slightly modified version of the SOLOM (Student Oral 
Language Observation Matrix), an instrument used by the State of California 
for measuring students' oral proficiency. Prior to its use in this study, 
research on the reliability and validity of the SOPR (Zehler, 1985) revealed 
that ratings of two independent raters were substantially in agreement in 
indicating the oral proficiency level of individual students. Also, scores 
on th'j SOPR/COLWf were shown to be highly correlated with scores on the BSM 
(Bilingual Syntax Measure) and on the LAS (Language Assessment Scales, I and 
ID- 

In the fall of 1984, all LM-LEP students in the study were rated on 
English and, where possible, on native language oral proficiency, by a 
teacher proficient in the language to be rated whc had experience in 
instructing the student using that language. On the whole, the intercorrela- 
tlons of the ratings on the five categories of oral proficiency (comprehen- 
sion, vocabulary, fluency, pronunciation, and grammar) were high (ranging 
from .76 to .96). For each student, these five separate scores were summfid 
to obtain a total score ranging from 5 to 25, with 5 indicating minimal or 
no proficiency at all in the language and 25 Indicating a native speaker's 

level of oral proficiency (ag-in, "native speaker" refers co one who Is of 
the same age as the student being rated). 
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Table 4.3 shows the Intercorrelatlons acong the five English SOPR rating 
scales and their total, and the corresponding values for the native language 
SOPR. Also Included In this table, for reasons explained In the next 
paragraph, are correlations with the ^'Speaking*' score, which Is the sum of 
four of the five scales (all scales except the first. Comprehension). 

Further data bearing on the relative usefulness of the five SOPR 
Individual scales and the total are provided in Giapter 8, in Tables 8.7a^ 
and 8.7b, which show the cross-correlations between SOPR ratings and scores 
on the Stanford Achievement Test. Because intercorrelatlons ?mong the 
individual SOPR ratings were so high (see Table 4.3) the correlations of the 
various SOPR ratings, and even total SOPR, with SAT tests were quite uniform. 
For instance, for the SAT vocabulary test, the only SAT test with a direct 
correspondence to a SOPR rating, the correlation pattern did not show any 
particular match between the SOPR Vocabulary rating and the SAT Vocabulary 
test even though both were intended to apply to oral vocabulary. It would 
appear from this and other evidence (to be discussed later) that most raters 
did not perceive a difference in the students* performance in the five 
aspects of oral proficiency. But they did appear to make a distiaction, at 
least on the English SOPR, be^.ween four of the five aspects and a fifth, 
specifically between students' ability to speak and ability to comprehend 
speech by others* The intercorrelatlons among the four scales in the 
Speaking composite ware systematically higher than the correlations of 

Comprehension with each of the four. This was true in both cohorts, and the 

2 

differences are unquestionably statistically significantv Therefore, 



Extracted from Tables E.4a and E.4b (in Appendix E). 

By conservative estimate, the difference is significant at the .0001 level for 
Cohort A and at the .00001 level for Cohort B. Significance was tested via 
Fisher's r-to-z transformation; th^ estimate is conservative because the standard 
error of the difference in z values was computed ignoring (1) the fact that the z 
values were from the same sample and therefore probably correlated, and (2) the 
fact that the two z values compared were themselves averages. Each of these 
considerations, if not ignored, would have the effect of reducing the standard 
error of the difference between z values and thus would show the difference to be 
e\4n more significant. 
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TABLS 4. 3. IaC«rcon:«laCloo« aakoag SOP& 9caXtts Mp4r4C«ly by cohort •ad SOPa 
BM«d on LM-LEP SCudaaCs 



EnflUh 
SOPR* 




COREELATIONS 



SOPR Scalt 
Total 



> Co«p » Soaak Flu^ Vocat^ Pt otf ■ Gram. 

.927 .996 .951 .961 .936 .934 16.51 5.70 











Coi^rabasisloa 




• 888 


.874 


.860 


.814 


.841 


3.49 


1 17 










Spaakinf 






• 949 


.964 


.945 


.961 


13 02 


4s63 










Fluaocy 








.909 


• 843 


.872 


^•16 


1.22 










Vocabulary 










.873 


• 901 


3.24 


1.22 










Pronunciacion 












• 896 


3.39 


1.20 










Graviar 
















1 •^i 




B 


3 


1434 


Total 


.07/ 


.79 J 


• 74U 


. ?Jo 


. 7l7 


• **44 


1 7 07 
1/ .7/ 












Coup r aba oalon 




.839 


« HZ 


• /7l 


• 701 


• /O/ 


J.ol 


OA 
• 70 










Spaaklng 






.942 


.945 


.<»30 


• 941 


14.16 


3^66 










Fluaocy 








.866 


.829 


.842 


3.48 


.99 










Vocabulary 










.827 


.859 


3,53 


.98 










ProaunciatloB 












.838 


3.66 


.98 
























3^50 


.95 


Matlvtt 


A 


1 


.1827 


Total 


.930 


.996 


.958 


.938 


.900 


• 938 


20^11 


5^66 


languatta 
























SOPRb 








Coaprahaoaloa 




.893 


•881 


.367 


.791 


.829 


4^12 


^•12 










SpaaklAs 






.957 


.960 


.908 


.944 


15^98 


4.63 










Fluaocy 








.923 


.815 


.868 


3^9I 


1^25 










Vocabulary 










.812 


•885 


3.97 


1.22 










Prootmclacioo 












.804 


4,15 


1.19 










Graaaar 














3^92 


1.25 




B 


3 


1514 


Total 


.914 


• 995 


.951 


.957 


.948 


• 917 


21 •OS 


4^99 










Coaprahaoaloo 




.870 


• 853 


.835 


.834 


• 778 


4.32 


1^00 










Spaaklng 






.950 


.962 


.952 


• 928 


16.76 


4.10 










Fluaocy 








.900 


*.876 


• 828 


4^20 


1.07 










Vocabulary 










.897 


•850 


4.18 


1^07 










Proounclatloo 












.835 


4.29 


1^08 
























4.08 


1^10 



^aca axtractad fro« Tablaa E«4a and t.4b (in Appaodlz £) • 
%aca axtraccad fro« caaa palrviaa aatrtx a« Ta'jla 8^7b^ 
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although most use of the SOPR will probably be confined primarily to the 
overall SOPR total, it will be supplemented, where appropriate, by the 
Speaking composite and the Comprehension rating. 

4C . 1 ORAL PROFICIENCY IN ENGLISH AND IN THE NATIVE LAHGUAGE 

In Table 4.4, the mean English and native language SOPR scores are 
presented separately for first arid third grade students in the Spanish, 
Chinese, and -^ther l&nguage groups. The means show a higher level of 
English oral profici zy for the grade 3 students than for the grade 1 
students* A similar, although smaller, difference in ^sieans was found for 
native language oral proficiency. The grade 3 meanp were higher %d.thin each 
of the separate language groups, except for the Chinese language students' 
oral proficiency in Chinese. 

In Tables 4.5, 4.6a, and 4.6b, the >1PII data are p^^sented with the 
SOPR scores broken into score range categories that represent five ^ral 
Proficiency levels: 5-9, no proficiency or very limited proticlency in the 
language (a level at which even simple conversational abilit*' <.s very poor); 
10-14, limited oral proficiency (a level at which there is some conversa- 
tional ability, given an understanding and patient listener); 15-19, 
functional oral proficiency (a level at which conversations can be carried 
out fairly comfortably, although with some errors, lapses in vocabulary, and 
need for repetition); 20-24, fluent in the lant^aage (a level at which the 
speaker is generally fluent in the language, but may still produce 
grammatical errors, lack some common vocabulary, or require some 
repetition); and 25, native-speaker proficiency (a level at which the 
speaker cannot be distinguished from a per who is a monolingual native 
speaker of the language). 

Overall, 74 percent of first-grade LM-LEP students and 60 percent of 
third-grade LM-^^P students in the study wre rated as having chores of 19 
or lower, that is, as having functional oral proficiency, limitev al 
proficiency, or very limited oral proficiency in English. For the native 
language, a contrasting pattern was found in which 29 percent of first 
graders and 22 percent of third graders were rated as functional, limited, 
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or very limited in oral proficiency, and the remaining 71 and 78 percent of 
students were rated as fluent or as having a native -speaker level of oral 
proficiency in their native language. 



TABLE 4.4. Mean English and native language SOPR total scores 
for LM-LEP students 





• 

English SOPR 




nab 1. VC 








Mean SOPR 
Total Score 


SD 


No. of 
Case s 


Mean SOPR 
iotax score 


ou 


No. ol 
Case s 


Grade i 














Spanish 


14.1 


5.94 


3944 


20.7 


5.29 


3754 


Chinese 


14.7 


6.04 


182 


22.3 


3.54 


120 


Other 


16.5 


5.oO 


486 


19.3 


6.14 


308 


Total 


14.4 


5.95 


4612 


20.7 


5.08 


7311 


Grade 3 














Spanish 


16.6 


5.38 


3007 


21.5 


4.58 


2805 


Chinese 


15.8 


5.49 


173 


21.9 


2.76 


86 


Other 


18.2 


4.32 


388 


20.4 


6.12 


238 


Total 


16./ 


5.31 


3568 


21.4 


4.68 


3129 
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TABLE 4.5. Distribution of English and native language 
SOPR total scores of LM-LEP Students 



English SOP.I 



SOPR 
Total Score 

5-9 

10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25 

Total 

No. of Cases 



Oral Proficiency Level 

Very limited or no oral 
proficiency 



Limited oral proficiency 

Functional oral proficiency 

Fluent oral proficiency 

Native-speaker oral 
proficiency 



Grade 1 
Percentage 
of Students 



21. 7Z 

25.7 
26.5 
20.8 

5.3 



100. OZ 
4612 



Native Language SOPR 



Grade 3 
Percentage 
of Students 



10. 5Z 

16.4 
33.4 
34.0 

5.7 



100. OZ 
3568 



SOPR 
Total Score 

5-9 



10-14 
15-19 
10-24 
25 

Total 

No. of Cases 



Oral Proficiency Level 

Very limited or no oral 
proficiency 



Limited oral proficiency 

Functional oral proficiency 

Fluent oral proficiency 

Native -speaker oral 
proficiency 



Grade 1 
Percentage 
of Students 



4.7Z 

9.2 

15.3 
31.0 

39.8 
100. OZ 
4182 



Grade 3 
Percentage 
of Students 



3.0Z 

6.1 
13.1 
39.0 

38.8 



100. OZ 
3129 
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Table 4.5 shows that 26 percent of the grade 1 students and about 40 
percent of the grade 3 students were rated at either the natlve**speaker 
level of oral language proficiency in English or the fluent level* 

Differences were found in the data for grade 1 students versus grade 3 
students. Grade 7 students were predominantly In the lower levels of o:*al 
proficiency: 47 percent of the grade 1 students were rated as limited in 
English or lower, with 22 percent rated at the lowest level. Grade 3 
students showed a generally higher level of English oral proficiency. The 
proportion of students in ^ he two louest oral proficiency le\'els (27 
percent) w&s much lower than the grade 1 proportion, and proportionally more 
grade 3 students were rated as functional or as fluent in English oral 
proficiency. 

The majority of LM~LEP studencs in both grade 1 and grade 3 were rated 
as fluent or as native speakers in level of oral proficiency in their native 
language; 40 percent of first graders and 39 percent of third graders were 
rated as 25. native-speaker level. LK-LEP students were rated as limited or 
very limited in native language oral proficiency in 12 percent of the 
cases. 

Tables 4.6a and 4.6b present the SOPR data for English and for the native 
language respectively, broken out by Spanish, Chinese, and other language 
groups. The data in Table 4.6a show that Spanish language students were 
somewhat less proficient overall in English oral ability: Spanish language 
students were more likely to be rated as very limited or as limited in oral 
proficiency c* pared to the students in the Chinese and other language 
groups. Considering the proportions of students rated as fluent or as at 
the native-speaker level, the Spanish and the Chinese language students were 
less likely to be ratee' in these levels for English oral proficiency in 
comparison to the students in the other 7anguage group. 

The data for native language oral proficiency are presented by language 
group in Table 4.6b. Most notable, perhaps, is the fact that a very small 
proportion of the Chinese language students were rated in the cwo lowest 
levels of oral proficiency. This might be because the Chinese language 
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TABLE 4.6«. EngU.h SOPR tot.l acorea: Percentage of LM-A^P atudente In five orel proficiency level, by language group 





SPAN 


I S H 




C U I N S S E 




OTHER 


SOPR 

Total 

Score 


Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Grade 1 


Grad« 3 


Percentage 
of Students 


Percentage 

of Studenta 


Percentage 
of Studenta 


Percentage 

ol Studenta 


Percentage 

of Studenta 


PercMtag* 

of Studentl^ 


5-9 


22. 9Z 


11. IX 


20. 9Z 


16. 2Z 


12. IZ 


3.6Z 


10-14 


26.5 


16.7 


18.1 


16.8 


22.0 


13.9 


15-19 


26.1 


.1 


35.7 


26.0 


26.5 


31.7 


20-24 


19.7 


32.2 


18.1 


39.9 


31.5 


45.6 


25 


4.9 


6.0 






7,a 




Total 

No. of cases 


100. OZ 
3944 


100. OZ 
3007 


100. OZ 
182 


100. OZ 
173 


100. OZ 
486 


100. OZ 
388 



*The five proficiency levela represented by the total acore rangea can be generally deacrlbed aa foUowa: 5-9, Very Halted or no oral 
proficiency; 10-14. Lifted oral i>rof Iclency; 15-19, Functional proficiency; 20-24, Fluent oral proficiency; 25, Native speaker oral 
proficiency. 
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TABLE 4.6b. Native language SOPR total scorea:' Percentage of LM-LEP atudenta In five oral proficiency leveU by language group 



SPANISH CHINESE ^ OTHER 



SOPR 
Total 

Score 


Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Grade X 


Grade 3 


Percentage 
of Studenta 


Percentage 
of Students 


Percentage 
of Studenta 


Percentage 

of Studenta 


Percentage 
of Students 


Perpaotaga 

of Students 


5-9 


4. 52 


2. 72 






9.XZ 


8.0Z 


lO'-lA 


9.1 


5.9 


4.2 




12.3 


10.1 


15-19 


1^.4 


13.4 


9.2 


16.3 


15.6 


8.8 


20* 24 


30.6 


38.6 


39.2 


58.1 


33.x 


35.7 


25 


40.3 


39.3 


47.5 


25.6 


29.9 


37.4 


Total 


100. OZ 


100. OZ 


100. OZ 


100.02 


100.02 


100. OZ 


No. of caaea 


3754 


2805 


120 


86 


308 


238 



*The five proficiency levels represented by tlie total score ranges can be generally described as follows: 5-9. Very Halted or no {proficiency; 
10-14» Limited oral proficiency; 15-1 9» Kutictlonal oral proficiency; 20-24 » Fluent oral proficiency; 25. Native speaker oral proficiency. 
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students In the study had generally been in the U«S. for a shorter period of 
time than had the Spanish and other language students (see Table 4.1). The 
major proportion of students In each of the language groups was rated as 
fluent or at a natlve^speaker level In oral proficiency. 

4C.2 EXTENT OP BILINGUAL ORAL PROFICIENCY 

In describing the language background of LM-LEP students, It Is 
Important to consider simultaneously the students* level of proficiency In 
English and thslr native language. It Is Important, first, because there 
may be some transfer effects of proficiency In the native language to 
development of proficiency In English* That Is, LM-LEP students may vary In 
their success In academic achievement, particularly In English langiiage 
arts, depending on their level of proficiency In their native language* 

Also, research has Indicated that there are students who are not 
proficient In any language, (I.e. they are proficient neither In English nor 
their native language) « This can happen, for example, when children who 
have not yet fully acquired their native language move to a new environment 
where another language Is spoken. These children may stop using their 
native language and start using the new language exclusively. The result 
for some period of time will be a child who is very low in proficiency in 
both languages. Students who are not very proficient in either of their 
languages may be particularly "at risk" in terms of academic success. 
Therefore, it will be of special importance to attempt to determine which 
types of programs are moot effective for these students. 

In order to examine students* oral proficiency in English and in their 
native language in terms of a bilingual oral proficiency, bivariate 
distributions were obtained; these distributions, shown in Tables 4.7, 4.8, 
4.9, 4.10, 4.l2v , and 4.12b, were based on LM-LEP students for whom a SOPR 
score was available in both languages.^ In these six tables, the SOPR 



^Where no person was available who was able to ate the student in the native 
language, no native language SOPR was obtained. Also, for a variety of reasons, 
for some students the native language SOPR score was the only one obtained. 
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TABLE 4.7. 


Percentage of LM-LEP studerts In combined English and 
utlve language SOPR categories 


SOPR 
Total Scores 


Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Native 


A Enff 1 1 ah 


Perce ai:age 


Percentage 
or auuaenbS 


5-11 


5-11 


3.72 


1.5Z 




12-18 


1.4 


1.8 




19-25 


4.0 


2.8 


12-18 


5-11 


6.7 


3.0 




12-18 


6.9 


5.3 




19-25 


3.4 


5.1 


19-2S 


5-11 


27.6 


14.8 




12-18 


24.4 


30.7 




19-25 


21.8 


35.1 


Total 




100. OZ 


100. OZ 


No. of 


Cases 


4,110 


3,081 
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TABLE '».8* SfAAlall language LM-LEP students: Percjntage of students 
In combined English and native langutige SOPR categories 



SOPR 

Total Scores Grade 1 Grade 3 



Native Percentage Percentage 

Language English of Students of Students 

5-11 5-11 3.8Z 1.6X 

12-18 1.3 1.6 

19-25 3.7 2.3 



12-18 


5-11 


6.8Z 


3.1Z 




12-18 


7.2 


5.5 




19-25 


3.2 


5.1 


19-25 


5-11 


28. 4Z 


14. 8Z 




12-18 


24.6 


30.8 




19-25 


21.2 


35.1 


local 




100. OZ 


100. OZ 


No. of 


Cases 


3,692 


2,763 
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TABLE 4.9. Chinese lansuage LM-LEP students: PercentaKe of students 
In combined English and native language SOPR categories* 


SOPR 
Total Scores 


Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Natlv: 

Language English 


Percentage 
of Students 


Percentage 
of Students 


5-11 5-11 


2.6X 


COT 


12-18 


0.0 


0.0 


19-25 


0.0 


0.0 


12-18 5-11 


6.9% 


4.7% 


12-18 


1.7 


0.0 


19-25 


0.9 


5.8 


19-25 5-11 


33.6% 


32.6% 


12-18 


40.5 


34.9 


19-25 


13.8 


2?.l 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


No. of Cases 


116 


86 
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TABLE 4.10. Other language group LM-LEP students: Percenteje of students 
In combined English and native language SOPR categories* 



SOPR 

Total Scores Grade 1 Grade 3 

Native Percentage Percentage 

Language English of Students of Students 

5-11 5-11 4.0Z 0.4Z 

12-18 3.6 5.2 

19-25 10.3 9.9 

12-18 5-11 4.6Z O.OX 

12-18 6.0 4.7 

19-25 7.0 4.7 

19-25 5-11 16. 6Z 7.8Z 

12-18 15.9 28.4 

19-25 32.1 38.8 

Total 100. OZ 100. OZ 

No. of Cases 302 232 
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total scores in each language are categorized into or3 of three oral 
proficiency levels: total score of 5-11 (no proficiency or very limited 
oral proficiency); total score of 12-18 (limited proficiency); and total 
score of ?.9-?5 (moderate to full oral proficiency in the language). 
Implicit in the labels ("no proficiency," "limited proficiency," etc.) that 
we have attached to the English and native language SOPR totals is the 
assumption that the ratings for the two languages are equival^^nt, and not 
based on differe:it standards* Given the general nature of the rating system 
used in the SOPR, and the fact that for many students the same person 
completed both the English and native language SOPR, this assumption seems 
reasonable* 

Overall, as seen in Table 4*7, the largest proportion of the students 
(about three-quarters for Cohort A and four-fifths for Cohort B) were thos£ 
who were rated as generall> proficient in their native language* These 
students who were rated as proficient in their native language were aliaost 
equally split in grade 1 by level of rated oral proficiency in English* The 
pattern of proficiency for students rated 19-25 in native language oral 
proficiency differed to some extent from grade 1 to grade 3* Generally, at 
grade 3 there were proportionally fewer students rated in the lowest score 
range (5-11) lor English and proportionally more students rated in the high 
score range (19-25) on English oral proficiency compared to what was found 
for grade 1. To a lesser degree, this same pattern of higher English 
ratings at grade 3 is seen for students rated 12-18, limitod oral 
proficiency, in the native language* 

Students who do not appear to have achieved proficiency appropriate for 
their age in either English or their native language may be considered to be 
"at risk," and it will be particularly important to follow them* The most 
severe cases of students without oral proficiency in either language are 
those who were rated as having very limited oral proficiency in both 
languages* A small proportion of the students in the sample were rated as 
such; by grade, these students comprise about 4 percent of the LM-LEP 
students in grade 1, and 2 percent of the students in grade 3* 
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It is also possible to consider ^s *'at risk** those students who do not 
achieve any higher ban a "limited^ (12-18) rating In either of the 
languages they use. Since a ''limited" rating Indicates chat the student Is 
quite Lclow the level of oral proficiency expected of a natlve-speaklng 
child, these students may also be hindered academically due to a lack of the 
cognitive and linguistic skills that are gained through proficient use of a 
language. Thirteen percent of the students overall had at least, but no 
higher than, a "limited" rating In one or both of their languages. At grade 
1, this represented 15 percent of the students; at grade 3, the proportion 
of students was 10 percent. Overall, students who can be classified as at 
risk In terms of bilingual ability comprised 19 percent of the grade 1 
LM-LEP students and 12 percent of the grade 3 LM-LEP students, representing 
16 percent -f LM-LEP students In both grades. 

The data mre not consistent ccross the three language groups. For 
example, there were fever Chinese language students rated In categories 
designated as "at risk". This follows from the earlier finding that few of 
the Chinese students were rated as having little or limited ability In their 
native language. Also, compared to the Spanish language and the other 
language students, proportionally fewer Chinese language students were rated 
19-25 both in their native language and j.n English. This pattern may 
indicate that the Chinese language stud.^^nts who had achieved higher levels 
of proficiency in English were being exited out of special services at an 
earlier point than t^s the case for other students. Data to determine 
whether this explanation is valid will be obtained as these students are 
followed in the second and third years of the study. 
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4C.3 ORAL LANGUAGE PROPICIEMCY AMD LKHCTH OF TDfK IN i.^ U.S. 

Length of time In the U*S. Is expected to be related to oral language 
proficiency In both languages* It Is expected that students will show 
higher levels of English language a tilty the longer they have resided In 
the U.S. as a consequence of having had more exposure and presomably more 
experience In use of Enpllsh. Similarly, native language oral proficiency 
may decrease with longer time In the U.S., as a consequence of a shift to 
English that Is accompanied by correspondingly less use of the native 
language. 

Table 4.11 shovs the students' SOPR oral proficiency ratings in English 
and in the native language In relation to length of stay In the U.S. As 
expecced, for both I'lde 1 and grade 3 students, the mean SOPR total score 
for English oral proficiency was hlfjher for students who had been In the 
U.S. for longer periods of tlme^. 

The means for grade 1 and grade 3 students were essentially the same for 
those In the U.S* no more than one year. For both grades, the mean total 
score was approximately 9, representing a quite limited level of oral 
proficiency. For all other categories of length of stay in the U.S., the 
gride 3 students* mean was higher than the grade 1 students* mean. The 
highest mean English totsl SOPR score in each grade, 15 for grade 1, 18 for 
grade 3, was for those students with more than five years of residence in 
the U.S. Tnese mean scores represent a limited level of oral English 
proficiency. 

Oral proficiency in the native language for both grades remained 
constant for students with up to five years in the U.S. For these students 
the grade 3 mean of about 22 was only slightly higher than the grade 1 mean 
of about 21; these scores represent a fairly high level of oral 
proficiency. Only for those students who had been in the U.S. for more than 
five years was there a decrease in native language, and even then, the drop 
in ratings was small. 
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TABLE 4.11. 


SOPR oral proficiency 
length of tine in the 


U.S. 


English SOPR 


Native 


Language SOPR 




No. of 




No. of 


Mean 


Cases 


Mean 


Cases 


Grade 1 








Yrs. In the U.S. : 








0-1: 9.9 


309 


21.4 


276 


2-3: 12.9 


474 


21.6 


392 


4-5: 13.8 


579 


21.7 


518 


6 or more: 15.4 


2579 


20.5 


2392 


(Ira A a '\ 








Yrs. In the U.S. : 








0-1: 9.6 


289 


22.6 


245 


2-3: 15.1 


409 


22.5 


342 


4-5: 17.1 


479 


22.3 


408 


6 or more: 18.2 


1917 


20.9 


1730 



Length of time In the U.S. was also examined in relation to the combined 
SOPR categorizations. These data are shown in TabJe 4.12a and 4.12b. Of 
particular interest, perhaps, are the "at risk" students Identified by this 
categorization. For both grades, very low ratings of oral proficiency in 
both languages occurred proportionally more often for students who had been 
in the U.S. for one year or less, and to some extent, for students who had 
been in the U.S. for more than five years. Very low ratings in both 
languages occurred proportionally . >ss often for students who had been in 
the U.S. between two and five years. This pattern of data may indicate two 
different possibilities in English acquisition for students. First, students 
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who have recently entered the U.S. mayi on noticing the new language 
envivonment around thenii stop using their native language and begin to 
attempt to ase only English. Particularly within the first year of doing 
so I these students are likely to be rated as very poor in both their native 
language and English. Presumablyi after a period of time, these stud'ints 
would continue to learn English ard become fairly proficient in It. 

Second, this same type of situation may occur for students residing in 
the U.S. for longer periods of time, e.g., for more than five years. In 
these cases, proficiency in English may never develop because the student, 
for reasons of inadequate exposure to English, reaches a language learning 
plateau at a low level of English and stays there. (For example, a child^s 
parents may decide to encourage their child* s English use by using English 
themselves at home. If their English is quite poor, the child will be 
exposed to inadequate and incorrect English). Another, more likely explana* 
tion for the slightly higher percentage of "at risk" students among the 
group that have been in the U.S* more than five years is related to mixed 
language use* Many of the students who have been in the U.S* for a long 
period of time may be within environments where language use typically 
involves a mixture of English and the native language. While not neces- 
sarily so, someone who speaks a mixed dialect may not have control of the 
two languages independently. Such a person in speaking to someone who knew 
only the native language, or only English, would not be able to use only 
that one language proficiently. These students thus have a language — their 
mixed dialect — but they will be hindered academically in that they will not 
be sufficiently able to participate in instruction conducted in Just one 
language. 
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TABLE 4.12a. 


Combined English and nat t language SOPR categories 
by length of time l** the Jnlted States: Grade 1 


SOPR 
Total Scores 






Grade 


1 






Native 
Language 


English 


0-1 Yr. 


2-3 


4-5 


More than 
5-Year8 


Total 


No. of 
Cases 


5-11 


5-11 


10. 6Z 


10. 6Z 


7.1Z 


71. 7Z 


lOOZ 


113 






2.2 


13.0 


6.5 


78.3 


100 


46 




19-25 


0.7 


1.5 


3.0 


94.8 


100 


135 


12-18 


5-11 


11. 9Z 


15. OZ 


17. 3Z 


55. SZ 


lOOZ 


226 




IZ-lo 


6.6 


8.6 


13.9 


70.9 


100 


244 




19-25 




4.6 


7.3 


88.1 


100 


109 


19-25 


5-11 


15.5% 


14. 2Z 


15. 2Z 


55. 2Z 


lOOZ 


1003 




12-18 


4.6 


11 A 


17 ft 
X/ • O 


OO. ^ 


1 f\f\ 

xuu 


o /U 




19-25 


2.5 


8.7 


13.4 


75.4 


100 


786 




Overall: 


7 "Z 


11. OX 


14. 4Z 


66. 9Z 


lOOZ 






No. of Cases 272 


389 


508 


2363 




3532 
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TABLE <I*J.ZD* 


Conblned English and native language SOPR categories'* 
by length of tine In the United States: Grade 3 


SOPR 
Total Scores 






Grade 


3 






Native 
Language 


English 


0-1 Yr. 


2-3 


4-5 


More than 
5-Year8 


Total 


No. of 
Cases 


5-11 


5-11 


15. 2Z 


9.1Z 


9.1Z 


66. 7Z 


lOOZ 


33 




12-18 




5.9 


13.7 


80.4 


100 


51 




19-25 




2.5 


1.3 


96.2 


100 


79 


12-18 


5-11 


30. 8Z 


21. 8Z 


10. 3Z 


37. 2Z 


100 


78 




12-18 


1.4 


S 2 


13.5 


75.9 


100 


141 




19-25 


1.5 


3.7 


5.9 


88.9 


100 


135 


19-25 


5-11 


39. 6Z 


21. 5Z 


11. 4Z 


27. 5Z 


100 


386 




12-18 


5.6 


15.7 


17.8 


60.8 


100 


835 




19-25 


1.1 


8.6 


16.5 


73.9 


100 


945 




Overall: 9.1Z 


12. 6Z 


14. 7Z 


63. 6Z 


lOOZ 






No. of 


Cases 243 


338 


395 


1707 




2683 
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4D 



ACADEMIC APTITDDE 



As discussed in Chapter 2, the Raven Progressive Matrices Test was 
Incorporated into the testlug plan in order to provide a control variable 
which would constitute a measure of the child's academic ability and which, 
unlike most such measures, would not be operationally dependent on a 
knowledge of the English language. Some evidence Is presented In Appendix D 
that the Raven Is performing as expected, and thus was a good choice as the 
study's measure of academic aptitude. 

Table 4. 13 shows the distribution of adjusted scores^ for each of the 
three groups of students (LM~LEP, EP/LIS, and EP/Comp) for each of the two 
cohorts. It will be noted that for each of the resulting six groups almost 
the entire range of possible scores Is covered. Furthermore, as shown In 
the bottom three rows of Table 4.14, the differences between the mean of the 
LM-LEP group and the means of the two Engllsh-prof Iclent groups (though 
statistically significant) were comparatively small In both grades. The 
grade 3 difference, ho-«ver, was a bit larger than the grade 1 difference. 
This Is not surprising; the grade 3 cohort (Cohort B) does not Include In 
Its LM-LEP group any of the students who learned enough English before 
reaching grade 3 to have been exited *rom the program. Since ability to 
learn a foreign language (English, In this case) Is correlated with academic 
ability, the systematic ibsence from Cohort B of part of this relatively 
rapld-leamlng segment of the population would tend to depress the mean 
score. 

It Is reasonable to ask why new arrivals In the United States who become 
members of Cohort B do not balance the loss of the segment of the population 
represent'id by the formerly Lri-LEP students who exited before reaching grade 
3. Let us call the students who were LM-LEPS In the school when they were 



^All data reported on Raven scores In this and subsequent chapters use '^adjusted 
scores** rather than "rights scores*** The distinction between these two types of 
scores, and our reason for preferring the former, are described In Chapter 2, Sec- 
tion 2H.1* Appendix D presents some data comparing the two types of scores* 
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TABLE 4.13. Dlscribucioa of Grad« 1 and Grade 3 Ravtn total adjusted scores. 


for each group 






Total 
score* 


MO. or 


CASE 


S 




Total 
score* 




NO. 0 


F 


CASES 






Cohort A» Grade 1,CPM 


Cohort 


B» Grade 


3,SPM 


Cohort At 


Grade It 


CPM 


Cohort Bt 


Grade 


3,SPM 


IH-LEP EP/LIS EP/Cowp 


LM-LEP EI'/LIS EP/Coa© 


v^m EP/txs p'/c 


o«p 


LM-tEP EP/LIS EP/Cono 


60 




— 


— 


— 


29 


• 76 


13 


o 


U6 


29 


15 


59 










28 




28 


8 


111 


21 


20 


58 




— 






*>! 


104 


19 


13 


U5 


28 


16 


57 










26 


130 


28 


15 


116 


25 


14 


^0 










25 


171 


27 


13 


103 


16 


15 


55 










24 


177 


38 


24 


96 


22 


12 


54 










23 


225 


30 


18 


82 


19 


21 


53 










22 


237 


58 


22 


100 


23 


11 


52 








1 


21 


247 


43 


42 


89 


.8 


U 


51 




1 






20 


252 


49 


25 


100 


14 


17 


50 




4 


1 


1 


19 


292 


57 


25 


115 


20 


13 


49 




4 


3 


1 


18 


265 


56 


32 


129 


17 


15 


48 




5 


1 




17 


288 


39 


25 


111 


24 


18 


47 




8 


4 




16 


305 


46 


36 


124 


12 


8 


46 




11 


4 


2 


15 


327 


48 


24 


92 


16 


10 


45 




16 


6 


1 


14 


344 


42 


24 


111 


12 


10 


44 




19 


5 


3 


13 


269 


26 


19 


101 


12 


8 


43 




26 


9 


4 


12 


223 


26 


12 


76 




4 


42 




28 


7 


8 


11 


183 


17 


16 


45 


2 


3 


41 




39 


10 


9 


10 


99 


7 


9 


28 




3 


40 




44 


16 


10 


9 


71 


7 


6 


17 


1 


1 


39 




59 


16 


10 


8 


50 


5 


4 


13 


2 


1 


38 




55 


23 


17 


7 


39 


6 


1 


4 


1 




37 




62 


23 


10 


6 


26 


4 




4 






36 


11 — 


82 


30 


9 


5 


14 


3 




1 






35 


7—1 


102 


13 


6 


4 


10 


2 


2 


1 






34 


9 1 1 


80 


22 


12 


3 


8 






1 


1 




33 


29 5 3 


85 


23 


14 


2 


4 




1 








32 


28 7 2 


86 


23 


11 


1 


1 












31 


34 10 4 


82 


22 


9 


0 














30 


46 11 11 


95 


16 


18 


























N 


4670 


759 


444 


2994 


620 


403 


*The M»-ti»nB possible score is 


5i for 


the CPM (Grade 1 


) and 60 for the SPH (Grade 3) . 
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In gr^ide 1 and are still LM-LEPS In grade 3 "group 1"; and let us call the 
new Imalgrants who becoae members of Cohort B "group 2". Group 2 will 
presumably be representative of the general population In terms of academic 
aptitude; It will cover the full range of ability levels. Group 1, on the 
other hand, will not contain as large a proportion of members at the upper 
end of the academic aptitude scale as there are In the general population. 
If a group representative of the general population with respect to a 
certain variable (e.g., academic aptitude) Is combined with an 
unrepresentative group, the ccmblned group will also be unrepresentative 
(though to a lesser degree). 

Rows 1-8 of Table 4.1A show the Raven means and standard deviations for 
LM-LEP students classified by native language category. The two groups with 
the highest Raven mean.? are the students whose native language is Chinese 
(row 1) and studeiits whose native language is non-European vith a Latin 
Alphabet (row 5). This latter group consists mostly of Vietnamese and 
Filipinos. The three groups consisting largely of Asians (i.e., rows 5-7) 
have higher means than either of the English-proficient groups. The lovasc 
mean scores belong to the two Romance language groups (rows 1 and 2), at 
least if we ignore the 63 Cohort B students in the "Unknown native language- 
category. 

Table 4.15 shows, separately for the LM-LEP students and the 
English-proficient students, the correlations of the Raven with the vrrious 
Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) scores. The correlations for LM-LEP 
students, which are shown in the left half of the table, were moderate* The 
correlations were generally higher with the mathematics tests than with the 
English tests (vocabulary and reading comprehension). The correlations with 
the Englisi tests were, of course, depressed by the fact that the LM-LEP 
studentfl were, to varying degrees, distinctly limited in their ability to 
handle English* This limitation affected their English scores, but not 
their Raven scores. The right-hand side of Table 4.15, which shows the 
corresponding correlations for che English-proficient students (the EP/Comp 
and EP/LIS groups combined) provides som^ confirmatory evidence for this 
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I JLE 4. 14. Means and standard deviations of Raven total adjusted scores » 
with LM-LEP students classified In terms of native language 
category 



Cohort A, Grade 1 Cohort B, Grade 3 
Native Language Category Raven CFM Raven SPM 





Mean 


SD 


ji 


Mean 


SD 


N 


LM-LEP 

1. Spanish 

2. Other Romance languages 

3. Other European 


17.89 
16.91 
19.67 


5.63 
5.18 
6.16 


3874 
98 
30 


24.30 
24.78 
27.27 


8.66 
9.26 
7.96 


2451 
77 
26 


4. Native American 






0 


26.56 


6.46 


9 


5. Other Latin alpbibet 

6. Chinese 

7. Other 


20.99 
21.75 
20.00 


5.68 
6.57 
6.41 


91 
207 
250 


33.50 
34.83 
29.64 


9.84 
8.83 
9.56 


42 
148 
178 


8. Unknown 


18.79 


5.56 


120 


23.27 


9.12 


63 


LM-LEP total* 


18.25 


5.80 


4670 


25.29 


9.16 


2994 


EP/LIS* 
EP/Comp* 


19.54 
19.18 


5.71 
5.68 


759 
444 


28.26 
27.10 


8.97 
8.92 


620 
403 



*Thesc; data apply to the Table 4.13 distributions* 
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TABLE 4.15 Corr«latioaa of Xxwn Frosrwtivt MacricM cotal tcorM 
with Sca&ford AchltimatnC Ttsc scorM 

S«p4r«c«l7 for LM-LCP' And Engliah<-prof lci«nc tcudttnct* 



IM-IXP studatt 



Corr«l«f:ion of 
tMfm cocaI with: 



EfitIisli*profici«nt ttudantt* 

GomlacioB of 
lAvaa cocal vlchs 





PriMry 1 


PrlMunr 2 


Frlaary 3 


Pr jwrr 1 


frlMTT 2 




Sil 


5pr.*S5 


PaU*84 


Spr. '85 


Spr. *85 


raU*84 


Spr. '85 


Scor« 


Cohort A 


Cohort B 


Cohort B 


Cohort A 


Cohort B 


Cohort B 




Grada 1 


Grada 3 


Grada 3 


Grada 1 


<^ada 3 


Grada 3 


Eagliah 












.420 


Vocab. 


.25$ 


.202 


.185 


.359 


.412 


Kdg.Coap. 


.339 


.348 


.340 


.377 


.429 


.500 


lag.total 


.349 


.338 


.323 


• 414 


.473 


.514 


lUCh 














CoGcaptt of Mo. 


.423 


.456 


.488 


.441 


.496 


.542 


Coaptttatlon 


.346 


.357 


.357 


.395 


.453 


.410 


AppliGAtioiu 


.417 


.386 


.435 


.431 


.508 


.534 


Co«pttt.4Applic. 


.432 


.426 


.439 


.455 


.538 


.527 


Hith Total 


.455 


.466 


.482 


.475 


.555 


.566 


Engllah Math 












.583 


Total 


.446 


.466 


.464 


.481 


.568 


Ho. of caaas 


2319 




1538 


816 




606 



*Tha lagliab-proficlaat studaats includa both tha EF/LIS and EP/Coap groupa. 
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hypothesis: the correlations of tlte Raven with the various SAT scores for 
English-proficient students were higher than the corresponding correlations 
for LM-LEP students, In both grades. 

The LM'LEP status of the children did not affect their math scores 
nearly as much as It ^''fectad their English scores. That is probably a 
major reason (though possibly not the sole reason) why the SAT math tests 
cc related higher with the Kaven than did the English tests* Confirmatory 
evidence fo'* this, too, is provided by the correlations of Raven with SAT 
for the Engllsh-'prof Iclent students. The amount by which these correlations 
exceeded the corresponding correlations for the LM-L2P students is generally 
higher for the English scores than for the math scores. 

The Raven, unlike the SAT, was essentially uncorrelated with number of 
years in the United States. This is shown In Table 4.16. The fact that the 
Raven and time in the U.S. was uncorrelated will make it possible for the 
Raven to provide an effective control on academic aptitude, operationally 
Independent of knowledge of English. It is not being assumed that the Raven 
is generally uncorrelated with English. For people whose native language is 
En( LSh, and who live in an English-speaking country, ability in English is 
definitely and substantially correlated with the Raven. For people with any 
other native language who live in a country where that language Is spoken, 
the Raven will be correlated with ability in that language. Thus the Raven 
provides a measure of academic aptitude that Is not distorted by lack of 
knowledge of English. A student who knows no English at all could 
conceivably get a perfect score on the Raven. That student, because of his 
high academic aptitude, would probably have no trouble at all in leaning to 
speak and write excellent English, and to read English fluently. 

Correlations of various other variables with the Raven also turned out 
much as expected. As shown in Table 4.16, for the grade 1 LM-LEPs (the 
Cohort A sample), age in months was slightly correlated with the Raven. 
Obviously over the full range of ages that the Raven series is Intended to 
span, extending from preschool to adult, the correlation would be extremely 
high; when the age range is so much narrower that age has to be expressed in 
months, as in the case of a grade 1 sample, the correlation Is expected to 
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TABLB 4.16* Correlation of Raven Progrcaalve Hatrlcea total 


acore with Mlacallaneoua varlablea 


» for LM-LEF atudenta 








(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 

A II 

A U 


(6) 

V T 1 IAD 


(7) 
V n A T 


(8) 

A 
A 


(5) 








i;orrciatxon8 
vlth Raven 


Mean 




s* 


D. 


No« of 


caaea 


MaxlnuB 
poaalble 
range 

Irrc-To) 




Variable 


Cohort A 
Grade 1 


Cohort R 
Grade 3 


Cohort A 
Grads I 


Cohort B 
Grade 3 


Cohort A 
Grade 1 


Cohort B 
Grade I 


Cohort A 


Cohort B 
Grade 3 




1. 


No* of years in United States 


-.013 


-•034 


5.35 


6*32 


1*90 


2.ei) 


2941 


19 77 






2. 


Age In Months 


.102 


-.026 


P ' 


108.98 


6*44 


8.89 


2941 


1977 


— 




3. 
4. 


English SOPR 

Nstlvc Isnguage SOPR 


.166 
*099 


.127 
.062 


20*90 


-6.54 
21*31 


5*95 
5*19 


5*27 
4.87 


2941 
2941 


1977 
1977 


5-25 
5-25 




5. 
6. 


F^renta' education' ^ 
Ps'enta' ua^ of English In the hone 


.090 
.030 


. *056 
-.013 


7*62 
*60 


7.39 
*59 


3*72 
.94 


3.50 
*96 


2941 
2941 


19 77 
19 77 


0-14 
0-4 




7. 
8. 
9. 


b 

English reading aatter In the hoae 
Non-Engllah reading aatter^ln the lioae 
Reading Mtter in the hone 


.026 
^ .044 
.050 


*024 
.054 
.053 


*99 
.56 
1.55 


*99 
.61 
1*59 


*87 
.80 
1*17 


.87 
.82 
1*22 


1011 
1011 
1011 


699 
699 
699 


0-2 
0-2 
0-4 




10. 


b 

Socloeconoflilc statue 


.163 


.011 


14.91 


14.13 


5*35 


5.23 


1011 


699 


3-29 




11. 


Raven total 






18.36 


74.87 


5*73 


9*00 


2941 


1977 


Grade 1 0-36 
Grade 3 0-60 


(CPM) 
(SPH) 


^hls variable Is described In Chapter 8. 


on page 8-17. 


















'^Thla variable la described In Appendix B. 
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be very greatly reduced. However It yas still slgnlf lea itly greater than 
zero. That Is not true for grade 3 LM*LEP student?: In that sample, age In 
months and Raven total were virtually uncorrelated. The explanation for 
this result probably lies In the nature of the sample. The third-grade 
LM-LEP sample probably Includes some students who, because of ooor academic 
aptitude, are over-age for the grade level, having been previously retained 
In grade at least once* Such students would tend to cancel whatever 
correlation between age and Raven exists In an unselected group (e.g. all 
eight-year-olds, regardless of gr?. le). 

Other variables In Table 4.16 are total scores on the SOPRs (native 
language SOPR and English SOPR), parents' education, parents' use of English 
In the home, reading materials In the home (English and non-English 
materials separately) and socioeconomic status. The parei«.3' education 
variable Is a weighted average of the father's and mother's numbers of years 
of schooling (with triple weighting of the more educated par-sot). The 
"parents' use of English In the home" variable Is on a five-point sca^i, as 
follows: 

4 « all English 

3 mostly English* 

2 * both English and some other language* 
1 " mostly some other language* 
0 * entirely some other language. 

The correlations of the Raven with the SOPRs were slight, but 
consistently positive. (All four were significantly greater thau zero.) 
This Is In line with expectation; some correlation is to be expected since 
verbal ability Is one of the aspects of academic aptitude; but the 
correlation Is necessarily low because of the LM-LEP status of the students, 
with their varying combinations of proficiency In their native languages and 
In English. It was perhaps worth noting that the correlation with the 
English SOPR Is higher than with the native language SOPR. 



This Is a slight oversimplification of scale values 1, 2, and 3* Readers who 
wish a more precise explanation are referred to Appendix B, Section 5 
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There are several possible explanations for this, but the most likely 
one seems to be that In most of the schools gaining proficiency In English 
Is probably emphasized more than gaining or maintaining proficiency in the 
native language, and thus Is a manifestation of the av^ademlc aptitude 
measured by the Raven. Data presented In Table 4.17 demonstrate that most 
of the differences In Raven between successive SOPR score levels are 
slight. On the native language SOPR there are some actual reversals, but 
they are small, and almost certainly due to chance. 

As shown In Table 4.16, correlations between the Raven and parents' 
education were very lew (though significantly greater than zero). One of 
the factors depressing the correlations Is probably the very large number of 
Immigrants among the parent population, many of them coming from countries 
where formal education Is not as readily available or as common as in the 
United States. 

The data of Table 4.16 provide two surprises. One of them Is provided 
by the three variables representlrAg presence of reading matter (newspapers 
and magazines) In the home — (1) English-language matter, (2) other, and (3) 
reading matter Irrespective of language; their correlations with the Raven 
are all very low — not significantly different from zero. High correlations 
were not expected but at least for variable 9 In the table (reading matter 
Irrespective of language) a correlation significantly different from zero 
(even though low) would have been less unexpected. If the standard 
deviations i^d been &mll it would have explained the very low correlations, 
uit the standard deviations are in fact quite substantial; as can be seen in 
Table 4.16 by comparing columns 5 and 6 (standard deviations) with column 9 
(possible ranged the standard deviations for variable ) in both cohorts were 
about 30 percent of the possible range. Possibly the results would have 
been somewhat different if the reading matter with which the Parent 
Questionnaire item was concerned had included books, rather than Just 
newspapers and magazines. 
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TABLE 4.17 • Means and standard deviations on 
for students classified In terms 
their SOPR scores 


Raven 
of 






Cohort A, Grade 1 


Cohort B, Grade 


3 


SOPR ; 

Total ' 
Score ! 




5-11 12-18 


19-25 


5-11 


12-18 


X7— * J 


Native 














lang. 




Raven CPM 






Raven SPM 




SC 


)PR 














> 
















19-25 


X 


17.6 18.7 


19.4 


24.0 


25.0 








(T 


5.6 5.6 


5.8 


9.7 


9.1 


O .7 






N 


980 895 


810 


355 


744 


81C 


12-18 


X 


16.3 17.4 


18.5 


19.9 


21.7 


9 ^ 7 
ZD • / 








5.6 5.5 


5.6 


6.6 


7.9 


Q 9 






N 


220 248 


126 


69 


134 


135 


5-11 


X 


14.7 15.7 


19.2 


21.1 


24.3 


24.9 






er- 


5.3 5.3 


5.5 


7.4 


8.4 


8.9 






N 


116 50 


145 


36 


49 


79 
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B 



1011 



699 



TABLE 4 18 Intercorrelatlons among five variables: 

TABLE 4.18. int^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ .readlng-«atter-ln-the-hc«e 

variables 



Based -n LM-LEP studeats 



(3c) 



14j 



Variables 

1. Raven total 

2. Socioeconomic status* 

3. Reading matter In the home* 

a. In English* 

b. In another language* 

c. Ul* 

1. Raven total 

2. Socioeconomic status* 

3. Reading matter In the home* 

a. In English* 

b. Other* 

c. All* 



(1) (2) (3a) (3b) 
CORKEUTIOM COEFFI CIENTS 
Reading mat ter 
Raven SES English Other All 



.163 



.026 
.391 



.044 
.032 

-.0^0 



.011 



.024 
.358 



.054 
.065 

.044 



.050 
.313 

.725 
.666 



.053 
.212 

.743 
.701 



Mean 

19.15 
14.91 

.99 
.56 
1.55 

26.28 
14.13 

.99 
.61 
1.59 



S.D. 

5.82 
5.35 

.87 
.80 
1.17 

9.22 
5.23 

.87 
.82 
1.22 



♦Variables described in Appendix B. 
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The other surprise In Table 4.16 is the fact that In Cohort B (unlike 
Cohort A) socioeconomic status vas not correlated significantly with the 
Raven. The reason for the discrepancy between cohorts in this regard is not 
clear. It is too large to be attributable to sampling error. Conceivably 
it is related somehow to the anomaly regarding the "reading matter" 
correlation with the Raven, discussed in the previous paragraph. In this 
connection it is perhaps worth mentioning that the presence of English 
reading matter in the home is substantiallv correlated with socioeconomic 
status in both cohorts, while the corre?ation of non-English reading matter 
is essentially zero with both socioeconomic index and other English-language 
reading matter. Table 4.18 suonarizes these data, for the convenience of 
those readers who wish to puzzle over them. 

Correlations of the Raven with the parents' use of English in the home 
were essentially zero, like its correlations with length of time in the 
U.S., and for about the same reasons* 



4E E. SUMMARY 
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This chapter pre ents a discussion of student characteristics which are 
expected to be related to the acquisition of English and the ability to 
function successfully in academic settings. A key finding is that there 
were language group differences for several of the student background 
characteristics. 

Spanish language students were ^ound to have been in the U.S. for longer 
periods of time than were the Chinese or other students. Students in the 
Chinese language group were generally found to have been in the U.S. for the 
shortest period of time. 

Students were rated on oral proficiency in English and in their native 
language. The Spanish language students were more frequently rated as low 
in English oral proficiency than were Chinese or other language students* 
In comparison to Spanish language and Chinese language students other 
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language dtudants iiere more likely to be rated as fluent or as at a native 
speaker level of oral proficiency In English. 

With regard to native language oral proficiency, the major proportion of 
students in each of the language groups was rated as fluent or as at a 
native speaker level of proficiency. Only a very small proportion of the 
Chinese language students were rated at a low proficiency level in Chinese; 
there were more such low ratings for the Spanish language and other language 
students. 

Time in the U*S. was related to oral proficiency ratings in English and 
in the native language. Generally, for longer periods of time in the U.S., 
English language oral proficiency was rated higher and native language 
proficiency was rated slightly lower. 

The Raven's correlations with other variables turned out much as 
expected (and hoped for)* Correlations with SAT scores were moderate; 
correlations with students' age (in grade 1) and with parents' education 
were slight; and correlations with time in the United States and parents' 
use of English in the home were essentially zero. This latter finding (the 
zero correlations of the Raven with time in the U.S. and with parents' use 
of English) is crucial in justifying the use of the Raven to provide an 
effective control on academic aptitude, operationally Independent of 
knowledge of English. Further support is provided by a comparison between 
the correlations based on LM-*LEP students and the corresponding correlations 
based on Engllsh-prof iclent students. The latter are generally higher, the 
difference being more pronounced for the English tests than the math tests* 
All of these findings are eiitlrely compatible with the hypothesis that 
though .he limited English proficiency of the LM*LEP students depresses 
their SAT scores, particularly on the English tests, it does not affect 
their Raven scores. 

In summary, then, the entire pattern of correlational and other 
empirical evidence available fully supports use of the Raven as the study's 
measure of academic aptitude. 
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Chapter 5. SCHOOL CONTEXT 



5A A. INTRODUCTION 



School context refers to the overall school envlroment in which the 
educational process takes place. (See Anderson, 1982, for review.) A 
number of context variables identified through the literature to be 
important contributors to student achievement outcomes were selected to be 
used in the Longitudinal Study analysis. These variables included the typ 
of neighborhood in which the school is located, size of enrollment, school 
academic climate, school language environment, provision of teacher 
training, and principal and parental involvement in the educational 
process. 

It should be noted that the unit of analysis for this chapter is the 
school. This is unlike data reported in the rest of the report where 
students are the unit of analysis. For the Year 2 and Year 3 reports, 
however, the plan is to link the school level data described here with 
student records and to enter these variables into student-level aocilyses. 

The data for this chapter come from the principals and teachers working 
in the 86 study schools. Each principal or other appropriate individual 
furnished the data requested by completing the following three question- 
naires: the School District Policy Questionnnaire , the School Summary Form, 
and the Principal Questionnaire* Classroom teachers providing direct 
classroom instruction to study students provided data through their 
responses to the Instructional Staff Questionnaire. 



^Abbreviations and other special terms used in this study are defined in the 
glossary in Appendix A. 
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5P B. CHARACTERISTICS OF THK STDDEHT BODY 



Variables relating to characteristics of the study body of a school can 
be Important In understanding the school context. Specifically, two 
variables, the socioeconomic status of th«* neighborhood In which the school 
Is located and the size of the school enrollment were selected to be entered 
Into the analysis. 

5B.1 NEIGHBORHOOD OF THE SCHOOL 

The kind of neighborhood In which a school Is located can be a useful 
Indicator of the socioeconomic status of students, and thus can be a 
barometer of schooling factors Including the type of technological, 
curriculum, and personnel resources available to students (Brookover & 
Schneider, 1975; Brookover & Uzotte, 1979; McDlll & Rlgsby, 1973). The 
data for this variable were taken from the Principal Questionnaire where 
respondents characterized school neighborhoods to be one of the following: 
1) affluent, 2) a mix of middle Income and affluent, 3) middle income, 4) 
mix of low and middle Income, or 5) low Income. No schools were identified 
to be in affluent, or a mix of middle Income and affluent neighborhoods. In 
equal proportion, the schools were categorized as being In a mix of low and 
middle Income neighborhoods or In low Income nelghborho :is, 46.8 percent In 
each category. The rest, 6.3 percent of the schools were considered to be 
in middle income neighborhoods. 

5B.2 SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

School size Is a variable that has been found to affect how students are 
supported and challenged In the educational process (Flagg, 1964; Morocco, 
1978). For LM-LEP students this Is particularly Important because It may 
Influence how quickly they learn English and how comfortable they feel In 
the academic program being provided In school, both being factors that may 
ultimately Influence student achievement. 
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For the 86 elementary schools that participated In the study In Year 1, 
the grade 1-5 enrollment ranged from 123 to 1,482. Table 5.1 provides an 
overview of the number and percentage of the schools in the study based on 
the grade 1-5 enrollment. The percentage of total enrollment of LM-LEP 
students in the schools in grades one to five is given in Table 5.2. 



TABLE 5.1. School enrollment in grades 1-5 



Enrollment in Grades 1-5 
100-250 
250-400 
401-600 
601-800 
801-1000 
1001-1500 

Total 



Number of 
Schools 

10 

18 

19 

26 

6 

7 

86 



Percentage 
12X 
21 
22 
30 
7 
8 

lOOZ 
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TABLE 5. 2. Percentage of tot£.l enrollment In grades 1-5 
who are LM-LEP students 



Percent LM-LEP of 



Total 



Nutaber of 



Enrollment 


Schools 


Percentage 


0-20 


12 


i'*X 


21-40 


37 


43 


41-60 


21 


24 


61-80 


8 


9 


81-100 


8 


9 






100% 
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r>C C. ACADEMIC CLIMATE 



Tvo variables were selected as measures of academic climate. They are 
the schools' academic standing within their district and state and the 
school's overall emphasis on academics. 

5C.1 SCHOOL PERFORMAHCE ON ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

The academic standing of the schools Is considered an Important variable 
because It ultimately Influences expectations for student academic 
achievement (Andrews, 1965; Lezotte & Passalacqua, 1978; Brookover & 
Schneider, 1975). The Indicator used to measure academic status was the 
relative performance of the schools on reading and mathematics achievement 
tests. 

The data fov this variable were derived from responses to a quesr luu 
asking where the: school stands In relationship to other district schools and 
to other elementary schools within the state. Table 5.3 displays the 
relative performance of schools in the study in reading and mathematics for 
both the district and the state* 

As shown in the table, the majority of th** schools for which data were 
available rank at the middle fifth or higher in both reading and mathematics 
in comparison with other schools in their districts. However, the study 
schools* academic standing in the state is lower in both subject areas, 
particularly in reading. The high LM-LEP enrollment, with a large number of 
students with limited English langu.'^ge proficiency, may be one reason for 
the discrepancy between the district and state rankings in reading. 
Students' higher performance in mathematics at both the state and district 
levels may be because English language proficiency is not as essential for 
LM-LEP students to do well in mathematics tests* 
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TABLE 5*3* School acudenlc standing based on reading and 
mathematics achievement tests 



Comparison of Each 
School with All 
Elementary Schools In 



Comparison of Each 
School with All 
Elementary Schools In 







the 


District 






the 


State 




Academic Standlr^ of 
Schools In the Study 


Reading 
N X 


Mathematics 
N X 


Reading 
N X 


Mathematics 
N X 


Top 5th 


7 


8Z 


8 


9X 


1 


1% 


1 


IZ 


Next-to-top 5th 


11 


13 


12 


14 


1 


1 


3 


3 


Middle 5th 


26 


30 


27 


31 


15 


17 


19 


22 


Next-to-bottom 5th 


13 


15 


9 


10 


10 


12 


4 


5 


Bottom 5th 


8 


9 


7 


8 


10 


12 


9 


10 


Information not 
available or provided 


21 


24 


23 


27 


49 


57 


50 


58 


Total 


86 


lOOZ 


86 


lOOZ 


86 


lOOZ 


86 


10C% 



5C.2 SCHOOL EMPHASIS ON ACADEMICS 

To describe the study schools* academic environment further, a composite 
variable was created from the responses to three items. One Item In the 
composite relates to changes made In the school curriculum, school day, or 
staffing structure to Improve student academic performance* Eighty-one 
percent of the principals Indicated that ove* the past two years such 
changes had been made* The other two Items In the composite relate to 
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whether public recognition or remrds are provided to students and teachers 
for outstanding academic performance. Ninety percent of the principals 
Indicated that students were rewarded and fifty percent Indicated that a 
reward system existed for teachers* 

The measure of school emphasis on academics was created by adding the 
responses to each of the three Items, weighting the responses, "yes" as 2 
and ''nc" as 1. The results for this measure are presented on Table 5«4. 
The higher the score the stronger the emphasis on academics. As shown In 
the table, the majority of the study schools rate high on this composite. 



TABLE 


5.4. School emphasis 


on academics 


Composite 
Score* 


Number of 
Schools 


Percentage 


3 


3 


4Z 


4 


9 


13 


5 


28 


39 


6 


32 


44 


Total 


72 


lOOZ 


*The composite score was created by adding the 
Items: changes In school curriculum, public 
recognition of students. 


weighted responses to three 
recognition of teachers, and public 



5D D. SCHOOL LANGUAGE ENVIRONMENT 



Because students' English language proficiency Is an Important factor In 
the educational attainment of LM~LEP students (Hansen, Johnson, & Santee, 
undated), variables that affect the overall school language environment were 
Identified. They Include school district policies relative to the use of 
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English and other languages both within and outside the Instructional 
context, the principals' language baclcground, the principals* attitudes 
toiiard the use of nou-Engllsh languages In the school, and the use of 
English and other languages outside the classroom by principals, teachers, 
and studer4t^« 



5D. 1 SCHOOL DISTRICT POLICY TOWARD THE USE OP LANGUAGES OTHER TH A N EHGLISH 

School district policy toward the ur? cf nca-Engllsh languages provides 
a measure of the specialized resources .available to assist LM-LEP children 
In the educational process. A specific dl Jtrlcr. policy can also Influence 
how Instructional staff Interact and re^iCt to LM-IJEP students. 

The data related to schoc policy toward the use of lan^^iages other than 
English are taken from responses to two questions In the School District 
Policy Questionnaire. In 94 percent of those schools for which responses 
were provided, respondents Indicated that there was a district policy 
concerning the teaching of languages other than English as a subject area in 
the elementary grades; LM-LEP students may receive Instruction In the oral 
and/or written language arts of their native language In 75 percent of the 
schor^ls. In 5 percent of the schools, the policy Is to encourage all 
students to learn a language other than English. In 49 percent of the 
scnooxs, both policies exist: LM-LEP students may receive Instruction In 
oral and/or written language arts of their native language all students 
are encouraged to learn a language other than English. Ninety percent of 
the schools also have a permissive policy stipulating that the native 
languages of LM-LEP students may be used to provide special Instructional 
services. Four percent of the schools were In districts having no specific 
policy in either area. 



5D . 2 PRINCIPALS* LANGUAGE BACKGROUND 
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The language* background of principals was selected as a variable for the 

study because it was hypothesized that principals who speak a language other 

than English may be more sensitive to the needs of LM-LEP students and thus 

influence the school philosophy relative to the teaching of LM-LEP students. 

The data for the variable were taken from the principals* descriptions of 
their experiences using English and, if applicable, their backgrounds in 
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using other languages. They Indicated how many of the following statements 
fit their experience for English and the other language: 1) the language 
was their native language, 2) it was a language used extensively since 
childhood, ^) it was a lan^tuage of instruction for their elementary or 
secondary education, 4) it was the language of instruction for their 
college or university studies, or 5) it was a language they studied as a 
foreign language. Two composite scores were thus created for the principals' 
English and other language backgrounds. The results are displayed in Table 
3.5. A higher score oi either composite Indicates a stronger language 
background in that particular language. 

As shown on the table, all principals have a strong base in English. 
Sixty-seven percent also have some background ir another language. 



T\BLE 5.5. Principals' English and other language background 



Composite ^^nglish Language Other Language 



Score 


Background 


Background 




N 


X 


N 


X 


0 


0 


OX 


25 


33Z 


1 


0 


0 


26 


35 


2 


8 


11 


21 


28 


3 


16 


21 


2 


3 


4 


51 


68 


1 


1 


Total 


75 


lOOX 


75 


lOOX 



The two composite scores were created by adding the principals' responses to 
five specific questions concerning their uses of English and other 
languages. A score of 0 indicates no background, while a score of 4 indicates 
a very extensive background. 
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To provide an Integrated description of the principals' experience In 
boCh English and another language, another composite variable classifying 
principals* language background was created. On this variable, principals 
were categorized as monolingual or b.^ Ungual* Those classified as 
monolingual were either native speakers of English or native speakers of a 
another language* The classification of bilingual was used to refer to 
several categories of Individuals: 1) those who are English speakers and 
who have learned a foreign language through formal study only; 2) those who 
are speakers of a language other than English and who have learned English 
through formal study only; and 3) those whose blllnguallsm Is based on 
experience rather than formal study only. The results of this classifica- 
tion, found In Table 5.6, Indicate that 66 percent of the principals were 
bilingual. 



TABLE 5. 6* Principals' overall language background 

Number of 

Language Background Principals Percentage 
Monolingual 

English 25 34Z 

Language oth^^r than English 0 0 

Bilingual 

English speaker with formal study 

only of a non-English language 22 30 

Speaker of a language other than 
English with formal study only of 

English 0 0 

Bilingual tarough experience other 

than formal study only 27 36 

Total 74 lOOZ 



^In addition to rating their experience with English, the principals were aski^d 
to indicate their level of experience, if any, in the language other than English 
in which they were nost proficient. Thus, some of the respondents included in the 
bilingual categories may also have had experience with a third language. 
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5D.3 PRIHCIPAL ATTITDDKS TOWARD THE USE OF NOH-KKGLISH LAHGUACES IN THE SCHOOL 

The learning envlronnent In a school can be greatly influenced by the 
philosophy principals have toward the use of languages other than English. 
In particular, their reactions can affect the attitudes of their staff 
tovarc LM~LEP students. 

As shown in Table 5*7 no study schools prohibit or discourage the use of 
non-English languages outside of the classroom. Thirty six percent of the 
schools permit the use of non*-English languages and 21 percent encourage 
their use. 



TABLE 5.7. School policy concerning the use of 
English by instructional staff In i-» 
students outside the classroom 


languages other than 
teractions with 


Policy Concerning the Use of 
Languages Other than English 


Number of 
Schools 


Percentage 


Prohibited 




0 


OZ 


Di scouraged 




0 


0 


Permitted 




27 


37 


Encouraged 




16 


22 


No policy 




30 


41 


Total 




73 


lOOZ 



A composite variable describing principals* attitudes towards the use of 
the native language in instruction for LM~LEP students was derived from 
their responses to a series of statements related to their educational 
philosophy. The S( ven statements used to create the composite were: 
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!• LM-LEP students should develop skills in their native language 
similar to the skills they develop in English* 

2. LM-LEP students learn to read English more easily if they are first 
taught to read their native language* 

3. How well LM-LEP students know their native language should be a key 
factor in deciding how and what to teach them* 

4. LM-LEP students who are taught to read in both English and their 
native language vlll eventually achieve more academically than will 
those who are taught to read only in English. 

5* Learning content area knowledge in two languages places an 
unnecessary burden on LM-LEP students- 

6. As soon as LM-LEP students have learned good conversational English, 
they should be given content area instruction entire ly in English. 

7. jM-LEP students' native languages should be used only to support 
instruction given in English, not to provide primary instruction* 

Items were rated on a five point scale; "strongly disagree" scored as 
1, "disagree" scored as 2, "no opinion" scored as 3, "agree" scored as 4, 
"strongly agree" scored as 5. The ratings for items 5 to 7 were reversed so 
that a high score, in all cases, reflected positive support for use of the 
native language in instruction* The mean score across items was thus 
obtained for each principal. The distribution for the composite is found in 
Table 5.8. 

As shown on the table approximately 79 percent of the principals scored 
on the positive side of the scale measuring support for the use of 
non-English languages in instruction. The remaining 21 percent scored on 
the negative side, indicating that they do not support the use of 
non-English languages in instruction* 

5D.4 DSE OP LAHGDAGES OTHER THAW ENGLISH IN NON-INSTRDCTIONAL CONTEXTS 

The extent to which LM-LEP students, teachers, and other staff use a 
language other than English in non-instructional situations is another 
useful indicator of school language environment* 
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TABLE 5. 8* Principals* support for the 


use of 


languages 




other than English in instruction 








Number of 








Mean Score 


Principals 




Percentage 




1.0^2.0 


3 




4% 




2.1-3.0 


13 




17 




3.1-4.0 


39 




52 




4.1-5.0 


20 




27 




Total 


75 




lOOZ 




^The mean score is based on 


a five point scale: 


strongly agree « 1; 


disagree ■ 


2; no opinion » 3; agree * 


4; strongly agree ■ 


5. The 


ratings were 


such that 


a high score in all cases 


reflected positive support for use of the 


native 


language in instruction. 











A composite variable was therefore created that describes the extent to 
which principals, teachers, and students use a language other than English 
outside the classroom context. The composite is composed of three items: 
l)The extent to which teachers use non-English languages when interacting 
with LM-LEP students; 2) the extent to which LM-LEP and English-proficient 
students use English when interacting outside the classroom; and 3) 
principals' use of a language other than English with non-English speaking 
students* A higher score on this composite indicates greater use of a 
language other than English. The distribution of this composite is shown in 
Table 5.9. 
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TABLE 5* 9* Extent of non-English language use oucslde 

the classroom by principals, teachers, and students 



Composite^ Number of 

Score Schools Percentage 

3.0- 4.0 17 23Z 

4.1- 5.0 34 45 
5.1-6.0 24 32 

Total 75 lOOZ 



The composite variable wss created by combining responses from the three 
items: l)The extent to which teachers use non-English languages when 
interacting with LM-LEP students; 2) the extent to which LM-LEP and English- 
proficient students use English whin interacting outside the classroom; and 3) 
principals* use of a language other than English with non-English speaking 
students. A higher score indicates greater non-EngliJh language use* 



5E B. PROVISION OF TEACHER TRAINING RELEVANT TO LM-LEP STDDENTS 



Districts and schools differ in the extent to which teachers of LM-LEP 
students are offered and encouraged to take pre-service or in-service 
coumes specifically designed to aid in teaching LM-LEP students. The 
presence and extensiveness of such courses provides evidence of the school 
system*s conmitment to quality education for LM-LEP students* 

Overall, 86 percent of schools reported the presence of pre-service or 
in-service training for teachers to assist in the instruction of LM-LEP 
students* Table 5.10 shows the areas in which training was most frequently 
provided* Training related to the teaching of English as a Second Language 
(ESL) was most frequently offered to teachers* 
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TABLE 5. 10. Areas In which pre-servlce or In-service 
training are provided to teachers 


Training Area 


No. of 
Schools 


Percentage 


1) Teaching English as a Second 
Language (ESL) 


64 


79X 


2) Teaching math, science or social 

studies in English to LM-LEP students 


48 


59Z 


3) Teaching the language arts of the 
native language co Ln ULr scuaencs 






4) Teaching math, science, or social 
studies in the native language to 
LM-LEP students 


42 


52Z 


5) Teaching history, cultural or ethnic 
studies associated with the background 
of LM-LEP students 


39 


487 



The total number of hours of pre-service or in-service training related 
to teaching LM-LEP students and offered in the last year provides an 
Indication of the extensiveness of training* Of those reporting hours, 20 
schools reported 1-9 hours, 17 schools reported 10-19 hours, 15 schools 
reported 20-39 hours, and 10 schools reported 40 or more hours. 

A composite of the extensiveness rf training was developed based on the 
number of areas (breadth) of training, and the total hours of training in 
the past year. The composite ranged from a value of 0 (no training) to 10. 
The distributioi of schools on this composite is shown in Table 5.11. 
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TABLE 5. 11. Extenslveness of pre^servlce and ln-*8ervlce training provided 
by schools to assist teachers of LM-*LEP students 



Extensive ness 

Composite Score Number of Schools Percentage 



0 


11 


14Z 


2 


2 




3 


10 


12 


4 


6 


7 


5 


10 


12 


6 


7 




7 


6 




8 


14 


17 


9 


9 


11 


10 


6 




Total 


81 


lOOZ 



5F P. PRINCIPALS* INVOLVEMENT 



The principal of a school can have a considerable Influence on the 
spirit and vitality of the school, and also on the extent of striving for 
academic excellence (Kean, Summers, Ralvetz, & Farber, 1979; Plnck, with 
Wolf sf eld, 1978). In the previous section, principals* language background 
and language attitudes were discussed. In this section four other character- 
istics of the principal are discussed: 1) attitudes toward and Involvement 
with LM-LEP services; 2) knowledge of and Involvement with students; 3) 
Interaction level with teacher^?; and 4) Influence on curriculum and teaching 
methods. 
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5F.1 PRINCIPALS' ATTITDDES TOWARD LM-LEP SERVICES 

Two questions were asked which related to the principal's attitudes 
towards special services for LM-LEP studen. The most direct measure came 
from teachers, who rated the principal's att tude towards special services 
on a scale from strong opposition (1) to strong support (5). The mean 
rating of teachers was calculated for each school, and the distribution of 
those means Is shown In Table 5«12. The results Indicate that a large 
majority of principals were perceived as showing "strong support" for such 
services. 

The second measure of principal attitudes towards special services came 
from the principal^' reports of how many hours In the school year they had 
personally devoted to planning, monitoring, or supervising special services 
to LM-LEP students. Of the 67 principals providing responses, 16 reported 
spending 0-9 hours, 15 reported 10-19 hours, 15 reported 20-35 hours, 12 
reported 36-59 hours, and 9 reported 60 or more hours. 

These two measures were combined Into a composite of principal support 
for special services In which the two Items were weighted approximately 
equally. The composite scores ranged from 4 to 10, with a higher score 
Indicating greater principal support and Involvement In special services for 
LM-LEP students. A distribution of scores on this composite Is presented In 
Table 5.13. 

5F.2 PRINCIPALS* INVOLVEMENT WITH STDDEHTS 

A principal who has extensive contact with and knowledge of students may 
have a greater sense of student attitudes and abilities than a less Involved 
principal. Two measures of principal Involvement with students were 
therefore Included In the study. 
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TABLE 5.12. Teacher ratings of principals* support for 
special services for Uf-I2? st ^dents 



Mean Rating* 


Number of Schools 


Percentage 


^.0-1.99 


0 






0 

w 


0 


3.0-3.49 


1 


1 


3.5-3.99 


2 


2 


4.0-4.49 


14 


16 


4.5-5.0 


69 


80 


Total 


86 


lOOZ 



*The score reported was a mean rating across teachers in a school. The 
scale was: strong opposition " 1, moderate opposition " 2, neither 
opposition nor support ■ 3, moderate support ■ 4, strong support ■ 5, 



TABLE 5. 


13. 


Principals' support for and Involvement 
special services for LM-LEP students 


in 


Composite Score* 




Number of Schools 




Percentage 


4.0-4.99 




1 




1 


5.0-5.99 




13 




19 


6.0-6.99 




14 




21 


7.0-7.99 




16 




24 


8.0-8.99 




12 




18 


9.0-10.0 




11 




16 


Total 




67 




lOOZ 


*Thls composite Includes a measure of principal support 
for LM-LEP students as rated by teachers, and a measure 
clpal spent In the school year planning, monitoring, or 
vices. A higher score represents greater support. 


for special services 
of the hours the prln- 
supervlslng such ser- 
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First, teachers were asked to rate the extent to which the principal 
knew €bout the school or life experiences of individual students in their 
classes ("very little" - 1, "a moderate amount" - 2, or "quite a lot" - 3). 
Mean teacher ratings on this item were then calculated for each school. The 
results indicated that the mean teacher rating was between 1 and 1.5 in no 
schools, between 1.5 and 2 in 23% of schools, between 2 and 2.5 in 42 
percent of schools, and between 2.5 and 3 in 35 percent of schools. 

Second, principals themselves reported how often in a typical school week 
they had conversations of at least five minutes with individual students 
about their school or life experiences (not includinj disciplinary inter- 
actions). Of the 69 principals who responded, 15 reported 2 or fewer such 
conversations per week, 17 reported 3-5 conversations, 11 reported 7-10 
2on'/ersations, 17 reported 11-20 conversations, and 9 reported more than 20 
conversations* 

The two variables were combined into a composite of principals' invol'* ^ 
ment with students. The composite scores ranged from 4 to IJ^. with a higher 
score indicating greater involvement by the principal. A distribution of 
scores on the composite is r^resentv^d in Table 5.14. 

5F.3 PRINCIPALS^ INTERACTIOMS WITH TEACHERS 

A principal who has frequent interactions with teachers may have greater 
ability to influence instructionil practices and outcomes than a principal 
who has fewer interactions. The study asked three questions of principals 
relating to this issue: 1) the number of group meetings with teachers 
during the school year to discuss curricular and teaching Issues; 2) the 
number of meetings with Individual teachers in the school year to discuss 
curricular and teaching issues; and 3) the number of hours in the school 
year devoted to observing classroom instruction. Principals reported a 
median of 10 group meetings with teachers, a median of 30 meetings with 
individual teachers, and a median of 80 hours of classroom observation. 
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TABLE 5*14. Principals* knowledge of and Involvement with students 



Composite Score Number of Schools Percentage 



4.0-4.99 


6 


9Z 


5.0-5 99 


11 


16 


6.0-6.99 


10 


14 


7.0-7.99 


14 


20 


8.0-8.99 


12 


17 


9.0-9.99 


10 


14 


10.0-11.0 


_6 


9 


Total 


69 


lOOZ 



In order to create a composite, principals were divided Into five 
approximately equal-sized groups on each of the three variables, and given a 
score of 1 to 5 based on that categorization. The three scores were then 
added to create a composite with a range of 3 to 15* The distribution of 
scores on this composite of principal Interactions with teachers Is shown In 
Table 5.15. 

5F.4 EXTENT PRINCIPALS' PrilLOSOPHY IS RmECTED IN SCHOOL CURRICULA AND METHODS 

Principals and teachers were both asked to rate the extent to which the 
principalis educational philosophy and values were reflected In the 
curricula and teaching methods used by teachers. The response alternatives 
were 1 • not at all, 2 « to a slight extent, 3 - moderately well, and 4 « 
very well. The mean response of the teachers was then calculated for each 
school. 
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TABLE 5*15. Exteaslvea«88 of principal Interactions with 
teachers relating to Instruction 



Coaposite Score 


Mtimber o£ Schools 




3 


2 




4 


7 


11 

X X 


5 


A 




6 


4 




7 


\ 


s 


ft 

V 


7 


1 1 

X X 


Q 


o 

o 




IC 


Q 


XH 


11 


5 


8 


12 


6 


9 


13 


6 


9 


14 


2 


3 


15 


1_ 


2 


Total 


64 


lOOZ 



Table 5.16 shows the distributions of scores on these items. For 
principals, the table shows the actual distribution of responses, while for 
teachers the table shows the distribution of school aeans across teachers. 
As the data from teachers and principals show, principals* philosophies and 
values are reflected to at least a moderate extent in the great majority of 
schools. 
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TABLE 5* 16. Ratings by principals and teachers of the extent to 
which the prlc'^lpal's philosophy and values are 
reflected In school curricula and methods 



Rating by Principals Mean Rating by Teachers 



Rating or Range 
of Ratings* 


Nunoer of 
Schools 


Percentage 


Nuaber of 
Schools 


Percentage 


1 


0 


02 


OX 


oz 


2 


4 


5 


13 


15 


3 


41 


56 


61 


71 


4 


28 


38 


12 


14 


Total 


73 


lOOZ 


86 


lOOZ 



^Ratings by both principals and teachers are presented at the school levels 
Fo. prlnclp&lr<i this Is an actual rating, while for teachers It Is a school 



mean rounded to the nearest whole number. The scale Is: 
to a slight extent, 3 - moderately well, 4 - very well. 



1 ■ not af all, 2 « 



A composite score on this variable was created by combining th^i 
principal rating with the mean teacher rating In the same school* The mean 
teacher rating was weighted approximately twice as high ao che principal 
rating, to reflect teachers* gieater knowledge of actual classroom 
practice* The resulting composite had a range from 6.75 to 11*4. The 
distribution of composite scores Is presented In Table 5*17* The results 
Indicate that there Is considerable variation among schools In the ;^tudy* 
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TABLE S.17. Extent to which the principalis philosophy and values are 
reflected in school curricula and methods 



Composite Score Number of Schools Percentage 
6.75- /.99 12 16Z 
8.00- 8.99 10 14 
9.00- 9.99 30 41 
10.00-11.40 _21 _29 
Total 73 lOOX 



This composite is a combination of principal and teacher ratings> with the 
mean teacher rating in a school weighted twice that uf the principal rating. A 
higher score! means that principals* philosophy and values were reported to be 
more reflected in the school's curricula and methods. 



56 G. ATTITDDES OF NON-LANGDAGB-MINORITT PARENTS 



The community environment in which LM-LEP student receive services also 
may have an indirect influence on the nature and results of those services. 
In order to examine connunlty attitudes^ principals were asked about the 
attitudes of non-language-minority parents concerning the presence of LM-LEP 
students in the school> and the attitudes of those parents concerning 
special services provided to LM-LEP students. 

Of the 69 principals providing responses> 2 said that non-language- 
minority parents were "generally negative" concerning the presence of LM-LEP 
students^. 16 said they were >bout equally positive and negative)** 33 said 
they iiere "generally positive>" and 18 said they were "very positive." On 
the issue of LM-LEP service&> of the 68 principals responding, 2 principals 
said that non-language-minority parents "generally oppose such services," 24 
said that parents *'have no real feelings one way or another about such 
services," and 42 said that parents "are generally in favor of such 
servx.es." 
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A coirpcslte of the attitudes of non-languageminority parents was 
created by comblolog responses from these two items. The coiiposlte res 
ranged from 4 to 8. The distribution of those scores is shown in Table 5.18. 



TABLE 5. 18. Attitudes of non-language-minority parents concerning 
the presence of and service for LM-LEP students. 



Composite Score Number of Schools Percentage 

4 12% 

5 9 14 

6 17 27 

7 22 34 

8 15 ' 23 



Total 64 lOOZ 



This composite includes two items concerning attitudes toward the presence 

of LM-LEP stuc^ents in the school, and towards special services for those LM-LEP 

students. A higher score represents more positive attitudes. 



5H H. POLICIES AND PRACTICES RELATIMG TO ENTRY AND EXIT FROM 

LM-TJP SERVICES 



Another important aspect of school context is the practices and 
procedures through which students are identified as limited-English- 
proficient, enter into educational programs designed for them, and 
eventually leave these programs. An understanding of these processes 
contributes to overall study objectives in two ways. It can suggest the 
need to define new variables which will enter into subsequent data analyses 
and, also, it can provide a valuable explanatory coatext which will clarify 
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how certain observed relationships came to be* In the discussion that 
follows attention will be directed especially to three crucial selection 
factors*--instructional programs available, space available^ and reassignment 
phi losophy* 



5H. 1 BECOMING A LIP 



From the perspective of the child, the process of receiving LM-LEP 
services usually be& ,s with a decision by the school that he or she might 
be eligible for or benefit fro<Q the various special services the school is 
able to provide. From this pool of children who might be LM-LEP, the 
schools must determine in some way, usually through testing, who is and who 
is not LM-LEP according to the district definition. As shown in Table 5.19, 
the predominant means of determining who might be LM-LEP was to have the 
parents complete a home language survey. Usually such questionnaires 
included a question similar to that used by one large school system in the 
study: "What language is customarily used at home?** 

As an alternative to a home language survey, many schools simply asked 
parents the relevant questions when they came to enroll the child in the 
school. 



A third procedure was to rely on the judgment of the classroom teacher. 
After observing the students* classroom participation during the first few 
weeks of the semester, teachers may suggest that certain students be tested. 
Often teacher judgment was relied on in addition to home language surveys or 
asking parents. In five of the schools it was tentatively assumed that 
children with Hispanic surnames might be limited-English-proficient and the 
school then used teacher judgment to confirm that the appropriate students 
were included in the group to be evaluated. ^ 

The major exception to the above procedures occurred in five schools in 
which the students were **assumed to be LEPs.** These five schools were all 
located in one relatively small school district that was overwhelmingly 
Hispanic^ The district policy is to provide a standard curriculum that 
employs academic instruction in both Spanish and English to all first 
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graders. Only in subsequent years does the school face the problem of who 
is to be provided with special services because of limited English 
proficiency. 

In all the schools with the exception of the five schools just discussed 
in which no evaluation or testing of first graders occurred, the standard 
procedure was to test all the students who might be TJI-LEP with an 
English-proficiency test and to assign the student a LM-LEP classification 
based on a test score. As shown in Table 5. 20, most of the schools used 
commercially available tests such as the Language Assessment Scale (LAS)i 
The Language Assessment Battery (LAB), and Basic Inventory of Natural 
Language (BINL). In addition, a number of schools used locally developed 
tests. 

One aspect of the classification process that seemed to vary 
considerably was the flexibility school administrators and teachers had in 
categorizing children as limited-English-proficient. At one extreme were 
schooli. in which the scares on the test were essentially the only factor 
taken into consideration. Any child who scored below the cut-off point then 
was automatically classified limited-English-proficient. At the other 
extreme were schools in which test scores were advisory rather than 
determinative. School administrators in conjunction with teachers, and 
sometimes in conjunction with special LM-LEF placement boards, could 
classify a child as LM-LEP or not, using their best judgment of the child's 
capabilities, ^egardless o£ test scores. 

5H.2 INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS AVAILABLE IN THE SCHOOL 

After a child has been evaluated and determined to be limited-English- 
proficient, the school must face the problem of assigning the student to an 
appropriate classroom and program of study. Aside from the home language, 
English language abilities, and other educationally related student 
characteristics, two school-level features are of great importance: the 
types of programs available at the school and the overall demand for the 
special programs. 
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TABLE 5.19. Procedures used to Identify potential LM-LEP students 


No. of Schools 


Percentage 


Home language survey only 


40 


54Z 


Home language survey and teacher 
Judgment 


12 


16 


School questions parents regarding 
language competencies of child 


9 


12 


Hispanic surnames plus teacher judgment 


5 


7 


Sch>ol questions parents regarding 
laT.guage competencies of child plus 
teacher judgment 


2 


3 


Teacher judgment only 


1 


1 


No evaluation process (All given 
Identical services) 


_5 . 


7 


Total 


74 


lOOZ 




TABLE 5.20. Tests used to determine 


language proficiency 


Test Used No. 


of Schools 


Percentage 


Language Assessment Scale 


21 


28Z 


Language Assessment Battery 


13 


17 


Locally developed language 
assessment Instrument 


11 


15 


BINL 


10 


13 


Language dominance test (unspecified) 


6 


8 


Idea Oral Proficiency Test 


4 


5 


Oral Language Development Test 


3 


4 


LAS and Idea Oral Proficiency Test 


2 


3 


No exam used 


_5 


7 


Total 


75 


lOOZ 
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A child can only be assigned to the services that are available, and the 
schools in the study differed considerably in the services they provided. 
Detailed responses given to team leaders as part of the Programs and 
Procedures Interview made it possible to classify schools with regard to 
whether they provided for any of their first and third grade LM-LEP 
students: (1) an educational program that included academic i*)struction 
using the native language; (2) an educational program that used only the the 
English language for academic instruction and that included as well a 
special program of English instruction for Li*-LEP students; or (3) both 
types of programs, but for different students. Further whether the services 
were available only to students of th'; predominant minority language at the 
school or whether they were available also to students from other minority 
language backgrounds was taken into consideration* 

Tables 5.21 and 5.22 identify the basic options school administrators 
had when they assigno.d entering LH~LEP students to special services* 
Comparison of the two tables makes it clear that the kinds of instructional 
services available to the LM-LEP students who comprised the predominant 
language group at a school were significantly different from those available 
to the students from other language backgrounds. A great majority of the 
schools provided academic Instruction using the native language for at least 
some of their LM-LEP students from the school's predominant language-minority 
group. The schools were far less likely, however, to provide such services 
for any of their students with native languages other than the predominant 
one. 

For the students from the non-predominant language-minority background, 
academic instruction entirely in English with a special program in English 
Instruction was most likely to be the single set of available instructional 
services* This difference suggests that in later outcome analyses it may be 
useful to compare LM-LEP students who had available to them both an 
instructional program using the native language and an all-English-medium 
special English program with those who did not. It may be that the lack of 
placement options at the school level preven' >d the proper placement of some 
students and adversely influenced their subsequent academic achievement* 
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TABLE 5.21. Program types available at study schools 
predominant language-minority students 


for 




Pros rams Offered 


No. of 


Percentage 


1. 


An educational program that Includes academic 




35Z 


2. 


An educational program with academic Instruc- 
tion entirely In English as veil as a special 
program of English Instruction for LM-LEP 
students 


13 


18 


3. 


Both 1 and 2 above provided to different 
students 


34 


47 




Total 


72 


lOOZ 




TABLE 5.22. Program types available at study schools for 
non-predominant language-minority students 




Programs Offered 


No. of 
Schools 


Percentage 


1. 


An educational program that Includes academic 
Instruction using the native language 


10 


14Z 


2. 


An educational program vlth academic 
Instruction entirely In English as well 
as a special program of English Instruction 
for LM-LEP students 


23 


33 


3. 


Both 1 and 2 above provided to different 
students 


6 


9 


4. 


No program for speakers of other than the 
predominant language minority group 


30 


43 




Total 


72 


100% 
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5H.3 ASSIGNING LM-LEP STUDENTS TO SERVICES 

Almost all schools have some foraal vay, usually through the use of 
English proficiency tests, of ascertaining the linguistic competencies of 
their students. Usually, too, schools have a stated policy for assigning 
students to services based on their scores on the various entry tests. For 
example, in one district the policy was that entering first-grade students 
who scored at or below a certain level on the district's English competency 
test were assigned to the instructional program that included academic 
instruction using the native lang age. Students who scored somewhat higher 
but below another cut-off were assigned to the special program of English 
instruction. Finally, students who scored above the higher cut-off were 
placed in mainstream English classrooms with no support services. 

Usually these placement policies are devised with great care. Often 
second language development specialists, special district committees, and 
state or federal courts have an influence on their formation. However, in 
discussing the assignment and reassignment processes with school officials, 
team leaders often found that schools were following policies different from 
either the stated policies of the district or the stated policies of the 
school. 

Of the 61 schools for which we are confident we know what the initial 
assignment process is, about half (31) can be said to be following the 
stated guidelines of the school and district. Children were evaluated, 
tested, and assigned to services following the school's publicly stated 
assignment procedures. 

In 30 other schools, however, school officials were not able to follow 
the guidelines, usually because of a shortage of qualified teachers or a 
lack of classroom space. Most commonly, the shortages affected schools that 
provided academic instruction in the native language. In 23 of these 30 
schools, school officials indicated in various ways that eligible students 
were admitted to such programs only if there was room. What follows are 
quotes from team leader interviews with administrators at three such schools: 
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"The Spanish speakers with the least English go Into 
bilingual classrooms; the others go Into regular classrooms* 
If they had more bilingual teachers, they would have more 
kids In bilingual classrooms.** 

"Usually A's (those vrtio scored lowest on the district English 
competency test) go Into self-contained bilingual classrooms; 
B's and C's (those who scored higher) receive pull-^ut 
bilingual Instruction. However, the self-contained 
classrooms are over-enrolled and kids who might be put Into 
them are put Into other classrooms. Also, there Is really 
not enough room In the pull-out bilingual program, either." 

"Sometimes there Is an abundance of LEP students and services 
are provided to those with the biggest need as determined by 
test scores and teacher judgment." 

Overall, providing a special program In English to all eligible LM-LEP 
students does not appear as difficult a problem as providing Instruction 
using the native language. Nonetheless, 11 schools Indicated that because 
of shortages they were unable to provide LEP children with the special 
English services they were eligible for under the stated guidelines. (This 
Included 6 schools that also were unable to provide academic Instruction 
using the native language to all those eligible under the stated guidelines.) 



One team leader reported the following situation In a major urban school 
system: 



"There Is a provision In the teacher's union contract that states that a 
teacher cannot provide Instruction to more than 75 students during any 
week. In most schools there Is only one ESL teacher assigned per 
building. Yet in every one of the studied schools there are more than 
75 LEP students In each school. Therefore ESL pullout Instruction Is 
provided only to the LEP students who need It the most*" 

Another team leader reported that at least In one school the 
availability of teachers and classroom spaces seem to affect the LM-LEP 
classification process itself: 



"When sufficient space is unavailable in the ESL classes, 
students receive no special services. When finalizing the 
rosters for this study, the principal classified any such 
students as "former LEPs" even though some classroom teachers 
felt that at least some of these students were still LEPs. The 
principal's position was that only those being served were LEPs." 
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The above discussion of initial assignment procedures suggests that it 
will be worthwhile to examine the degree to which the inability of schools 
to provide the level of service they deem appropriate rexates to fhp subse- 
quent academic achievement of students attending such schools. 

SH.4 REASSESSHEHT 

Another systematic selection issue arises some time after the initial 
assignment process, when it is necessary to decide whether to continue 
services or to transfer the child to a different set of services. Usually 
the reassessment occurs at the end of the school year when school 
administrators begin thinking about classroom assignments for the following 
year. 

In the schools that provide academic instruction in the native language, 
two very different selection philosophies seemed to be operative. In some 
schools these native language programs are believed to be complete curricula 
of a fixed and pedagogically defensible duration. Students enter the 
program ixt some point, usually first grade or kindergarten, and continue in 
the program until it terminates, usually at the end of the third or fourth 
grade. Students continue without regard to their English abilities or test 
scores* They then exit to mainstream all-English classrooms, sometimes to 
all-English classes for the gifted and talented. However, if at the end of 
ths program their English abilities are below some standard, they are 
usually provided with ESL or bilingual support services in addition to the 
mainstream all-English classroom instruction. 

The alternative reassignment philosophy in programs that provide 
academic instruction using the native language is to view the programs as a 
temporary support, to be used only as long as necessary* A LM-LEP 
coordinator in a school which followed this approach explained his school's 
selection procedure as follows: 

"The school's philosophy is to place LEP students in an all- 
English-medium classroom as soon as possible. The evaluation as 
to when they are ready is mainly based on teacher evaluation. 
Bilingual instruction is usually terminated when the child can 
read one year below grade level." 
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The composition of the classrooms In which academic Instruction using 
the native language Is provided will vary greatly depending on which of the 
reassignment procedures Is followed, especially by the third grade. If the 
operating assumption Is that once you are In, you stay In until program 
termination, then the program will encompass students with a wide range of 
academic and oral English abilities. However, If students are removed from 
these classrooms as their English competencies approach those of native 
English speakers, then by the third grade the program will consist 
predominantly of students who either have difficulty learning English or 
have difficulty scoring well on tests designed to evaluate their English and 
academic abilities (or both), 

Ir order to explore the consequences of .hese two pedagogical 
approaches, a school-level reassignment philosophy variable has been created 
for those schools that provide academic native language Instruction. Thus 
It will be possible to examine the effect reassignment philosophy 
contributes to the efficacy of programs that utilize academic native 
language Instruction. 
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This ch^,.^er describes a series of school level variables which may 
potentially have an Impact on the academic achievement of LM-LEP students In 
the Longitudinal Study. Although the data are presented at the school 
level, the relevant data will later be transferred onto Individual student 
r3Cords, These school variables will then be available for use as control 
and predictor variables In outcome analyses. 

The variables which are described fall Into seven basic categories: (1) 
general characteristics of the school; (2) academic climate; (3) school 
language environment; (A) teacher training relevant to LM-LEP students; (5) 
principals* Involvement In school affairs; (6) attitudes of the non- language- 
minority comnunlty; and (7) policies and practices relating to entry and 
exit from LM--LEP services. The results Indicate that there Is considerable 
diversity among schools on variables within each of these categories, 
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The analytic plan is to enter all of these variables Into analyses to 
determine which are most strongly related to academic outcomes. Literature 
reviews and preliminary examination of variables suggest tMt special atten- 
tion should be paid to the following variables in the analysis: (1) the 
percentage of the school's total enrollment who are LM-LEP students; (2) 
IsK^uage use outside the ^.lassroom; (3) extensiveness of principals* 
interactions with teachers; and (4) the nature of exit criteria from special 
services for LM-LEP students. 
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Chapter 6. ELEMENTS OP IKSTRDCTIONAL SERVICES 



6A A. INTRODDCTIOH 

In this study the nature of the Instructional services i>rovlded to 
SwUde cs Is defined by seven categories of variables: the academic subjects 
taught; the amount of Instruction In academic subjects; the language of 
Instruction; the organization of Instruction; the materials used for 
Instruction; characteristics of the In^^truc tlonal staff; and characteristics 
of English language ..^ts Instruction. 

The data for this chapter were drawn from two sources* Data on the 
subject taught » the amount of Instruction, and the languages used for the 
Instruction In ea^^h subject were drawn from the Instructional Language 
Record completed by each academic teacher* Data on teacher background 
characteristics and on other cbiracterl sties that define the nature of the 
Instruction provided to stadeats were drawn from the Instructional Staff 
Questionnaire* 

Fot each student, the teacher who provided the largest proportion of 
academic instruction per week (and at least 12 hours of academic instruction 
ner week) was designated as the '*main academic teacher/' The . ata provided 
by the main academic teacher in particular were considered to be Important 
sine these data represent the predominant characteristics of the 
instruction received by students* 

For ce taln variables, however, it is "^Iso important to consider the 
c ntribution of other teachers of the student. Therefore, for certain 
analyses, the data were also ex*" Mned in an aggregated form, in w^ich the 
V^^ta from all academic teachers of an individual student have been combined 
CO produce Oitc cr^mposltc value representir^ the total academic instruction 
provided to the stident. 



liM^revlations and other special terms used vn this study are define in the 
j^j^^sary, in Appendix A* 
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Finally, main and aggregated teachers were also identified separately 
for English language arts instruction and for mathematics instruction. This 
was done in order to be able to link teacher background characteristics with 
achievement in English language arts and jathematics in particular. 

For 97 percent of the students, the main mathematics teacher was the 
aane as the main academic teacher; for 94 percent of the students, the main 
English language arts teacher and the main academic teacher were the same. 
Thus, in general, the background and instructional characteristics reported 
for main academic teachers also represent the characteristics of main 
mathematics and main English language arts teachers. 

In view of the importance of English language skills for the students in 
chis study, some further dlscussicn is presented regarding the instructional 
services provided in the subject. Data on the English language background 
and approach to English language arts instruction for the main English 
teacher and for all English language arts teachers are also described. 

All data in this chapter refer to students rather than to teachers. 
Thus, percentages refer to the percentage of students to wh^m certain 
teacher attributes or organizational attributes apply rather than to the 
percentage of teachers themselves. Slntilarly when means are presented, they 
evH means in which ejich student is entered once. To accomplish this, data 
for each teacher were treated as antributes of that teacher's students. In 
other words, it was assumed that the teacher's responses to questionnaire 
items were, in a sense, student characteristics because they described the 
kinds of instructional persounel and instructional procedures affecting the 
student. 

It is importait to understand that data in this chapter are to be 
regarded as descriprive of the Longitudinal Study sample — not as population 
estimates for the national population of IH-LEP stud nts. The purpose of 
the data presented here is to provide background information which will be 
taken into account when subsequent analyses of a '*rt.l it ional" type are 
carried out. 
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B* ACADEMIC SUBJECTS TAUGHT 



Instructional services for elementary-level LM-LEP students may show 
some variation in the specific academic subjects taught. For example, 
instruction in native language reading and other native language aits may be 
included in some programs but not in others. When native language arts, 
including reading, are taught, it may be in addition to instruction in 
English reading and language arts* In other instances, however, native 
language reading may be taught earlier and English reading may be Introduced 
at a later point in the program. Aside from differences in language arts 
instruction, some special instructional services that are focused on English 
development may be substituted for instruction in other academic subjects 
such as science and social studies* 

As seen from the data in Table 6.1, 74 percent of the grade 1 LM-LEP 
students in the sample received instruction in reading in their native 
language; in comparison, 66 percent of LM-LEP students received native 
language reading instruction at grade 3. The difference in number of 
students receiving native language arts instruction was paralleled by a 
substantial difference in English reading instruction: about 25 percent 
mora LM-LEP students at grade 3 relative to grade 1 received instruction in 
English reading. Almost all LM-LEP students received instruction in 
mathematics, science, and social stu les — as was also true for the EP/LIS 
and EP/Comp students* 

The students in the EP/LIS s<ftjiple were distinguished in some ways from 
both the LM-LEP students and the EP/Comp students. EP/LIS students were 
more similar to 2P/Comp students in terms of the proportion of students who 
received instruction in regular English reading and other language arts, in 
mathematics, and in social studies. A relatively small proportion of EP/LIS 
students in comparison to LM-LEP students received special instruction in 
English language arts; also EP/LIS students were less likely than LM-LEP 
students to be taught the language arts of e. language other than English. 
However, EP/LIS students were about as likely as LM-LEP students to receive 
ethnic heritage Instruction. 
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TABLE 6.1. Percantage of students In LM-LEP, EP/LIS and EP/Comp samples 
receiving instruction in specific academic subjects 







Grade 


1 




Grade 


3 


Subjects: 


LM-LEP 


EP/LIS 


EP/Comp 


LM-LEP 


EP/LIS 


EP/Com] 


Regular English^ 














Reading 


55Z 


96% 


lOOZ 


81Z 


98Z 


99Z 


Other** 


6f 


98 


99 


84 


98 


99 


Special English^ 














Oral English 


87 


28 


NA 


76 


29 


NA 


Reading and Other ^ 


58 


25 


NA 


62 


27 


NA 


Native Language 














Reading 


74 


24 


NA 


66 


25 


NA 


Other^ 


66 


17 


NA 


52 


22 


NA 


Mathematj.cs 


98 


99 


98 


98 


96 


95 


Science 


96 


97 


97 


97 


97 


98 


Social Studies 


96 


99 


97 


97 


99 


98 


Ethnic Heritage 


68 


59 


26 


66 


70 


23 


No. of Student sC 


4947- 
5389 


854- 
913 


479- 
480 


3732- 
4064 


793- 
911 


497- 
499 



^-Regular English" refers to the English instruction provided to monolingual 
English-speaking students and other students who are proficlen^: in English. 
"Special English** refers to an Instructional program, such as ESL, that utilizes 
materials and methods especially designed for teaching English to LM-LEP students. 

^^''Other" refers to other language arts, i.e., language arts other than reading 
for regular English; language arts other than reading and oral English for 
special English instruction. 

range of number of cases is provided, because the number of valid cases 
varies for different subject areas. 
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LM-LEP studeuts from the three language groups (Spanish, Chinese, other) 
were differentially likely to receive Instruction In several academic 
subjects* As shown In Table 6*2, grade 1 Chinese language and other 
language students were less llkelv to receive Instruction In natlx^e language 
arts and more likely to receive regular Instruction In English reading and 
other language arts, in comparison to the Spanish language students. At 
grade 3, however, an Increased proportion of Spanish language students 
received regular English language arts Instruction. 

To some extent, Chinese language students were less likely to receive 
Instruction In academic subjects other than language arts* At grade 1, In 
comparison to students In the Spanish language and other language groups, 
Chinese language students were less like to receive science and social 
studies Instruction* The Chinese language students were^ however, more 
likely to receive ethnic heritage instruction. At grade 3 they are somewhat 
less likely to receive Instruction In social studies and mathematics* 

The data In Table 6.2 thus show that there were some Important 
differences between the language groups In the proportion of students who 
received Instruction In the various academic subjects. The differences may 
subsequently be related to differential levels of academic success for 
students from different language groups* 

6C C. AMODNT OF INSTRUCTION IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 



Instructional services provided to different groups of students may 
Include the same range of subject areas but may vary In the amount of time 
allotted to Instruction In these subjects. This Is an Important factor In 
that much research has pointed to the significance for achievement outcomes 
of "time on task" or "engaged time," and of the amount of time spent In 
study of a particular subject (Fisher et al*, 1978: Roshenshlne & Berliner, 
1978; Wiley & Harnlschfeger, 1974). 
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TABLE 6.2. Percentage of LM-LEP students In Spanish, Chlne8e» and other 

language groups receiving instruction In specific academic subjects 












Grade 3 






Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Subjects: 














Regular English^ 














Reading 




82: 


93Z 


79Z 


81Z 


97X 


Other^ 


62 


83 


93 


81 


90 


97 


Special English^ 














Oral English 


88 


88 


75 


76 


77 


70 


Rp.adlng and Other^ 


58 


61 


57 


63 


40 


60 


Native Lan^iage 














Reading 


81 


68 


25 


71 


66 


30 


Other^ 


72 


45 


28 


54 


66 


25 


Mathematics 


99 


89 


98 


98 


89 


99 


Science 


96 


86 


98 


97 


93 


99 


Social Studies 


96 


88 


98 


97 


89 


99 


Ethnic Heritage 


67 


84 


67 


65 


67 


74 


No. of Student s^ 


4161- 
4554 


207- 
213 


578- 
662 


3114- 
3387 


200- 
216 


416- 
461 


^-Regular English" refers to the English Instruction provided to monolingual 
English-speaking students and other students who are proficient in English. 
''Special English" refers to an instructional program, such as ESL, tha/c utilizes 
materials and methods especially designed for teaching English to LH^LEP students. 


^"Other" refers to other language arts, i.e., language arts other than reading 
for regular English; language arts other than reading and oral English for 
special English instruction. 


range of number of cases is provided, because the 
varies for different subject areas. 


number of valid cases 
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Table 6«3 presents the data on average number of hours per week of 
instruction in academic subjects for Ul-LEP, EV/LIS, and EP/Comp students* 
In Table 6»4» the same data are pre ented for LM-LEP students by language 
group. When students did not receive instruction in a particular subject 
area, a value of zero hours was included in the group mean. 

The data in Tables 6.3 and 6.4 indicate that at both grade levels, LM-LEP 
students (and especially Spanish language LM-LEP students) received more 
hours of academic instruction overall than did the English«*prof icient 
students. Although these differences may have been due to incomplete or 
inaccurate reporting by teachers, a more likely explanation is that LM-LEP 
students were receiving some of their special English instruction or native 
language instruction while their English-proficient peers were receiving 
art, music, physical education, or other types of instruction. 

The three sample groups at both grade levels were very similar in the 
mean number of hours of instruction in mathematics and in science. This was 
also true for social studies instruction, with the exception of a higher 
mean for EP/Comp students at grade 3. Hovever, differences between the 
sample groups are seer^ for English and native language arts instruction, and 
the pattern of means reflects the patterns found for the percentage of 
students receiving Instruction. For example. Table 6.3 shows that grade 1 
LM-LEP students received significantly less instruction in regular English 
language arts than the EP/LIS and EP/Comp students. For LM-LEP students 
there was a combined mean of about 5 hours per week of instruction In 
regular English (reading and other language arts) as contrasted with about 9 
to 11 hours per week respectively for the other two groups. However, the 
difference in amount of English instruction between the groups is narroi^d 
considerably if special instruction in English is also considered. The 
LM-LEP students received an average of about 3 hours of special instruction 
in oral English and about another hour of instruction in reading and other 
English language arts. A similar pattevn for hours of instruction in 
regular and special English language arts is seen in the daf a for grade 3. 

LM-LEP students on the average received more hours of instruction in 
nfttive language arts than did EP/LIS students; this is more evident for 
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TABLE 6.3. Mean number of hours per week of Instruction In all 

academic subjects for LM-LEP, EP/LIS, and EP/Cbmp students* 



Subjects: 




Grade 


1 








LM-LEP 


EP/LIS 


EP/Comp 


LM-LEP 


EP/LIS 


EP/Comp 


Regular English^ 














Reading 
OtherC 

Regular English Total 


2.6 
2.1 
(4.7) 


5.5 
3.3 
(8.8) 


6.5 
4.5 
(11.0) 


3.8 

3.0 
(6.8) 


5.8 

4. 1 
(9.9) 


5.6 
4. 7 

(10.3) 


Special English^ 














Oral English 
Reading and Other^ 
Special English Total 


2.7 
1.1 
(3.8) 


0.6 
0.5 
(1.1) 


NA 
NA 
(NA) 


1.9 
1.4 

(3.3) 


0.5 
0. ft 

(1.1) 


NA 
NA 
(NA) 


Native Language 














Reading 
Other<^ 

Native Language Total 


3.5 
2.1 
(5.6) 


0.6 
0.4 
(1.0) 


NA 
NA 
(NA) 


2.4 
1.3 

(3.7) 


1.1 
(1.6) 


NA 

MA 

(NA) 


Mathematics 


4.3 


4.2 


4.2 


4.5 


4.3 


4.4 


Science 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


1.6 


1.9 


Social Studies 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 


2.2 


Ethnic Heritage 


0.4 


0.4 


0.1 


0.4 


0.3 


0.1 


Total 


(22.3) 


(18.9) 


(18.5) 


(22.4) 


(20.7) 


(18.9) 


No. of Students^ 


4787- 
5286 


738- 
863 


449- 
480 


3624- 
3963 


769- 
891 


477- 
499 



^The means are based on all students for whom data were obtained; when students 
did not receive Instruction In a particular subject area, a value of zero hours 
was Included In the mean. 

^"Regular English" refers to the English Instruction provided to monolingual 
English-speaking students and other students who are proficient In English 
"Special English" refers to an instructional program, such as ESL, that utilizes 
materials and methods especially designed for teaching English to LM-LEP students. 

^"Other" refer to other language arts, i.e., language arts other than reading 
for regular English; language arts other than reading and oral English for 
special English instruction. 

range of number of cases is provided, because the number of valid cases 
varies for different subject areas. 
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TABLE 6.4. Mean number of hours per week of instruction in all academic 
subjects for Spanish, Chinese, and other language students^ 













vrra a e o 




Subjects: 


Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Regular English^ 














Reading 
Other^ 

Regular English Total 


2.1 
1.9 
(4.0) 


4.4 
2.8 
(7.2) 


5.1 
3.4 
(8.5) 


3.7 
2.9 

(6.6) 


3.8 
(7.5) 


5.0 
4 f) 

(9.0) 


special English^ 














Oral English 
Readinft and Other^ 
Special English Total 


2.9 
1.1 
(4.0) 


2.4 
1. 5 
(3.9) 


1.7 
0.8 
(2.5) 


1.9 
1.4 
(3.3) 


1.9 

1 2 

(3.1) 


1.5 
1.0 
(2.5) 


Native Language 














Reading 
Other^ 

Native Language Total 


4.0 
2.3 
(6.3) 


0.. 
0.4 
(1.3) 


1.2 
1.0 
(2.2) 


2.7 
X 4 
(4.1) 


1.3 

n 7 

(2.0) 


0.7 

0 4 

(1.1) 


Mathematics 


4.4 


4.0 


4.1 


4.5 


3.9 


4.3 


Science 


1.7 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


1.2 


1.6 


Social Studies 


1.9 


1.6 


1.8 


2.0 


1.5 


1.9 


Ethnic Heritage 


0.4 


0. 5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


Total 


(22.7) 


(20.0) 


(21.3) 


(22.7) 


(19.6) 


(21.0) 


No. of Students^ 


4054- 
4461 


182- 
212 


551- 
631 


3033- 
3306 


188- 
208 


403- 
456 



^The means are based on all students for whom data were obtained; when students 
did not receive instruction in a particular subject area, a value of zero hours 
was included in the mean. 

•^"Regular English" refers to the English instruction provided to monolingual 
English-speaking students and other students who are proficient in English 
""Special English" refers to an instructional program, such as ESL, that utilizes 
materials and methods especially designed for teaching English to LM-LEP students. 

^""Cther" refer to other language arts, i.e., language arts other than reading 
for regular English; language ar^s other than reading and oral English for 
special English instruction. 

range of number of cases is provided, because the number of valid cases 
varies for different subject areas* 
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grade 1 than for grade 3. In Table 6.3, the combined means at grade 1 for 
native language arts (reading and other) are about 6 hours per week for 
LM-LEP students and only about 1 hour per week for EP/LIS students. 

For LM-LEP students, differences were found across the Spanish, Chinese, 
and other language groups. Chinese and other language students received 
more Instruction In regular English language arts than Spanish language 
students, and received less Instruction In special English language arts. 
Students In the other language group came closest to the mean number of 
hours of Instruction found for Engllsh-prof Iclent students, particularly at 
grade 3; they received a total of 8.5 hours of regular English at grade 1 
and 9 hours at grade 3. These students also received the least Instruction 
In special English. 

Spanish language students received substantially more Instruction per 
week In native language arts than students In the other language groups* 
Spanish language students also tended to receive somewhat more Instruction 
In mathematics, science, and social studies than did Chinese and other 
language students, and also more than EP/LIS and EP/Comp stude^^is. 

In summary the data on mean hours per week of academic Instruction 
Indicate that there were differences In the mean number of hours of 
Instruction In Individual subject areas not only for LM-LEP versus 
Engllsh-prof Iclent students but also among the three LM-LEP student language 
groups. Such differences, particularly If maintained through the next years 
of schooling, may affect the students' level of academic success In those 
subjects. 

6D D. LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION 



A most significant factor In Instruction of LM-LEP students Is the 
language that Is used in providing academic Instruction. Very different 
approaches exist, ranging from those In which only English Is used to those 
In which all or almost all Instruction Is presented through the use of the 
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native language; in between these two alternatives are approaches that use 
all possible ratios of the two languages for Instruction (Young et al«, 
1984) • 

6,D1 USF OF ENGLISH FOR INSTRUCTION 

The amount of native language versus English language use In Instruction 
generally will vary from subject to subjects Table 6.5 presents the 
average, across students, of the percentage of English use for Instruction 
In the various subject areas; these data are presented for the large 
language groups In each grade. 

For all groups, both regular English Instruction and special Engllcli 
Instruction Included very high levels of English language use; the means 
Indicate that there was about 5 to 10 percent use of the students* native 
language In these subjects, presumably for explanation anc clarification of 
Instruct loci« For other academic subjects, the means at bo^> grades reflect 
a level of native language use consistent with Its use for sc^e primary 
Instruction — l»e*, the native language was used not only as a t T^^ort for 
English language Instruction but also as a means of presenting ne. facts and 
concepts. 

The means for the other language students shoved the highest levels of 
English language use for mathematics, science, social studies, and ethnic 
heritage Instruction. The lowest levels of English language use In these 
subjects were found for the Spanish language students; however, even for 
this group the means were all above 50 percent. 

The mean levels of English language use for English language arts 
Instruction (both regular and special Instruction) were high for both 
grades. For the non-language academic subject*^, the level of English 
language use for Instruction was higher for grade 3 students than for grade 
1 students. 
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TABLE 6.5. Mean percentage of use of English for Instruction 
of LM~LZP students In acaJc^nlc subjects^ 







Grade 1 






Grade 3 




Subjects; 


Soanlsh 


Chinese 




dpanisn 


Chinese 


Other 


Regular English^ 














Reading 


95Z 


88X 


92X 


95Z 


90Z 


94% 


OtherC 


90 


87 


92 


93 


87 


93 


Special Eniillc^t) 














Oral Engllsn 


93 


92 


94 


94 


94 


91 


Reading and Other<^ 


91 


88 

V 


93 


94 


88 


89 


Hathematlcs 


61 


71 


86 


78 


80 


87 


Science 


59 


69 


86 


75 


79 


87 


Social Studies 


58 


67 


84 


75 


78 


84 


Ethnic Heritage 


5:. 


59 


63 


69 


65 


71 


No. of Students^ 


1878- 
4416 


125- 
188 


302- 
598 


1829- 
3252 


72- 
179 


239- 
449 



*The percentage of English language use Is based on the average percentage of 
English language use reported over the fsll, winter, and spring data collection 
periods. 



*>"Regular English" refers to the English Instruction provided to monolingual 
English-speaking students and other students who are proficient In English. 
"Special English** refers to an Instructional program, such as ESL, that utilizes 
materials and methods especially designed for teaching English to LM-LEP students, 

^-Other" refers to other language arts. I.e., language arts other than reading 
for regular English; language arts other than reading and oral English for 
special English Instruction. 

range of number of students Is provided, since the number of valid cases 
varies by subject area. The mean percentage for each subject Is based on data 
for those students who receive Instruction In the relevant subject; therefore, 
the range of numbers of students Is broader In this table than In Tables 6.1-6.4. 
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6D.2 USE OP SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 



In completing the Instructional language Record, teachers Indicated 
whether the English they used in toachlng was primarily a simplified form of 
English or regular English (not modified for LM-LEP students). ^'Simplified 
English** was defined as the deliberate slmplltxcatlon of vocabulary and 
sentence structure so that the English used Is more easily comprehended by a 
language^lnorlty llmlted-Engllsh-prof Iclent child. For LM-LEP students, 
the use of simplified English Is expected to facilitate acquisition of both 
English and content area knowledge (Krashen, 1982; Krashen & Terrell, 
1983) • This variable Is a major component In the definition of service 
clusters, discussed in Chapter 7. 

In Table 6.6, data are presented on the use of simplified English for 
LM-LEP students from the Spanish, Chinese, and other language groups* The 
data are from the winter data collection only.^ 

The data show that Spanish language students were more likely than 
Chinese and other language students to receive simplified English for 
instruction that was presented in English. This pattern was found at both 
grades 1 and 3. The data also show that Chinese language students were more 
likely to receive simpliflea English in grade 1 than in grade 3- 

At both grades, a greater proportion of Chinese language students 
received simplified English for non-language arts academic instruction than 
they did for English language arts instruction. In contrast, the Spanish 
I'^nguage and other language students were about equally likely to receive 
simplified English Instruction in both types of subject areas. 



a result or changes in wording and structure of the Instructional Language 
Record, the data on simplified English obtained during the fall data collection 
were not conbistent with the diwta obtained during the winter and the p ring data 
collectiv^n periods* Since there may be a shift toward decrease in use of 
simplified English over the course of the school year, the winter data collection 
period was selected as more representative than the spring data for this analysis. 
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TABLE 6.6« Percentage of LM-LEP students who received primarily simplified 
English when English was used for Instruction 




Non-language Arts 
Academic Instn^ction 


English Language 
Arts Instruction 




Percentage of 
Students 


No. of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Studant s 


No. of 


Grade 1 










LM-LEP: 










Spanish 


43Z 


3,404 




J, OhX 


Chinese 


22 


157 


12 


X / 7 


Other 


27 


524 






LM-LEP Overall 


40 


4,085 


41 




Grade 3 










LM-LEP: 










Spanish 


40Z 


2,598 


37X 


2,638 


Chinese 


32 


155 


23 


177 


Other 


18 


401 


20 


400 


LM-LEP Overall 


37 


3,154 


34 


3,215 



6E 
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E. INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 



The nature of Instructional services can be further defined by factors 
relating to the organization of the Instructional services provided to 
LM-LEP students. These are factors such as the number of Instructional 
staff who work with the Individual student, and the extent to which students 
are In classrooms with various types of organization patterns for 
Instruction. 



6E.1 NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



A first Indication of the nature of the organization of Instructional 
services Is the number of teachers respoaslble for the Instrucclon of an 
Individual student. One t^^acher per student Indicates that Instruction Is 
In a self-contained classroom, while more than one teacher per student may 
Indicate that some pull-out instruction Is provided or that there Is a team 
teaching situation. Whenever two or more teachers are Involved In providing 
Instruction to a student, there Is a potential for some disruption or 
conflict In the student's Instruction, and thus coordination among teachers 
becomes Important. 

In Table 6.7 data are prerented concerning the number of different 
teachers who Instruct Individual students* Among the three sample groups, 
LM-LEP, EP/LIS, avid EP/Comp, there were few differences (except for a small 
trend at grade 1 of fewer teachers per student for EP/LIS students). 
Howver, there were clear differences among the three language groups within 
the LM-LEP sample. At both grade 1 and grade 3, there was a higher mean for 
the otlier language students than for the Spanish and Chinese language 
students. Th«>se data suggest that other language students were much more 
likely to receive Instruction In a pull-out situation, and that Chinese 
language students were the Ij'ast likely of the LM-LEP students to receive 
Instruction from more than one teacher. 
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TABLE 6.7. Mean number of academic teachers by vhon Individual 
students were Instructed In the course of a week* 




Number 


of 


No. of 




Teachers 


Students 


Grade 1 








LM-LEP: 








Spanish 


1.3 




4,532 


Chinese 


1. 1 




213 


Other 


1 o 




622 


LM-LEP Overall 


1 A 




5,367 


EP/LIS 


!• 2 




909 


EP/Comp 






479 


Grade 3 








LM-LEP: 








Spanish 


1.4 




3,371 


Chinese 


1.3 




208 


Other 


1.9 




459 


LM-LEP Overall 


1.4 




4,038 


EP/LIS 


1.3 




844 




1.4 




A07 

Hy 1 


^These means were based on the 
student In academic subjects 
periods. 


number of ; sac hers 
In the fall, winter 


who reported instructing the 
, and spring data collection 
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6E.2 USE OF AIDES OR VOLUNTEERS 

Teachers frequently receive assistance In the classroom from aides or 
volunteers who carry out a range of activities. In the case of teachers 
with LM~LEP students In their class, aides and volunteers may provide: (1) 
Information on the students' cultures, (2) native language assistance to the 
student, and (3) some content area Instruction to the student In the native 
language. When an aide or volunteer Is present In the classroom, the 
teacher may be able to devote more time to Individual or small group 
Instruction (Wiley & Harnlschfeger, 1974), and may be more flexible In 
planning classroom Instructional activities. 

As shown In Table 6.8, a substantially larger percentage of students In 
the LM-LEP and EP/LIS groups had teachers who were assisted by aides 
compared to students In the EP/Comp group. Use of volunteers was 
substantially lower than use of aides for all of the groups. 

There was also variation among the three LM-LEP language groups In the 
use of aides and volunteers. Main teachers of other language students 
reported use of an aide less frequently than did main teachers of Spanish 
and Chinese language students. For all three language groups at both grade 
levels, the percentages Indicate that use of aides In the LM-LEP students* 
classes was common; this was also true for EP/LIS students' classes, 
part icu Jar ly at grad<i 1. 

The data on use of volunteers demonstrates an Interesting pattern of 
differences that can perhaps be related to differences in parent and 
backgtjund characteristics. Chinese language students were far more likely 
to be In classes In which volunteers assisted the teacher than were Spanxjh 
and other language students. This may reflect a higher level of parent and 
community Involvement In the schools and In the students' education for the 
Chinese language students than for the Spanish and other language students. 
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TABLE 6* 8* Percentage of students whose main academic 

teachers reported the use of aides or volunteers 



Grade 1 



Use of Aide Use of Volunteer 



Percentage No. of Percentage No. of 

of Students Student s of St udent s Student s 



LM-LEP: 

Spanish 83Z 4,120 14Z 4,131 

Chinese 89 195 28 195 

Other 56 540 14 140 

LM-LEP Overall 80 4,855 15 4,866 

EP/LIS 96 721 18 721 

EP/Comp 65 360 16 360 

G rade 3 
LM-LEP: 

Spanish 68Z 3,081 llZ 3,076 

Chinese 88 195 40 195 

Other 63 430 11 429 

LM-LEP Overall 69 3,706 12 3,700 

EP/LIS 74 801 8 782 

EP/Comp 43 353 7 352 



The mean number of houro per week that aides and volunteers were 
reported to work with LM-LEP students for each of the three language groups 
are presented In Table 6.9. The highest mean number of hours was for aides 
in the Chinese students* classes* The mean number of hours chat volunteers 
worked with LM-LEP students In these students* classes was very low — about 
one hour p^r week — at grade 1, and even lower at grade 3. 
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6E.3 ORGANIZATION OF THE CLASSROCM FOR INSTRUCTION 

Studies of academic achievement of language minority students have 
Indicated that the organization of the classroom for Instruction may affect 
students* success* For examplQ, research has Indicated that for some LM-LEP 
students. Instruction In small groups Is related to higher levels of 
academic achievement than Instruction presented to the class as a whole 
(Galllmore, 198i; Lucker et al. , 1976). For other students, however, the 
opposite may be the case (Fillmore, 1985). 



TAUT 1? A Q 


Mean number of hours per week that LM-LEP students were In 
classes In which aides or volunteers assisted In their 
Instruction 




Aide 




Volunteer 




Mean Hours 


No. of 
Students 


Mean Hours 
for Volunteer 


No. of 
Students 


Grade 1 










Spanish 


10.1 


4,047 


1.1 


i,087 


Chinese 


16.3 


195 


1.0 


195 


Other 


4.4 


534 


0.8 


526 


Grade 3 










Spanish 


7.4 


3,036 


0.4 


3,057 


Chinese 


10.4 


193 


0.7 


195 


Other 


5.0 


378 


0.5 


429 
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While there may be variation from subject to subject in the types of 
classroom organizations used, teachers differ in the types of instructional 
situations that they pr fer overall. In the Instructional Staff 
Questionnaire, teachers were asked to indicate the percentages of time that 
they spent in er.^a of four types of classroom instructional organizations: 
whole class, small group, individual instruction, and student independent 
work. 

Table 6.10 presents data with regard to the classroom organizational 
patterns used for instruction. At grade 1, EP/Comp students' mair teachers 
reported a high mean use of whole class instruction and less use of group, 
individual, or independent work instructional situations. On the other 
hard, LM-LEP students' teachers overall reported about equal means for use 
of whole class and group instructional situations. Some variation was 
present in the data for the LM-LEP students in the three language groups. 
The d*»ta for the Chinese language students had a pattern of means that was 
closer to that of the EP/Comp students. Chinese students' teachers reported 
a somewhat higher mean percentage use of whole class instruction relative to 
group instruction. This finding is consistent with Fillmore's (1985) 
research which suggests that Chinese students do best within whole class 
instructional situations. There was also a lower mean reported by main 
teachers of Chinese language students for uie of independent work relative 
to the other two language groups. Grade 1 Chinese language students were 
also more likely than any other students (LM-LEP and English-proficient 
students) to be instructed within individual instruction situations 
(although this was not true for grade 3 students). 

At grade 3, the mean percentage use of whole class instruction for 
EP/Comp students was higher than for group instruction; however, both of 
these percentages were lower for grade 3 than for grade 1. Independent work 
was used more for grade 3 students than grade 1 students. For grade 3 
LM-LEP students, the means for whole class and group instruction were very 
similar to those for grade 1 for both Spanish and Chinese language students. 
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TABLE 6.10. Mean percentage use of specific classroom organizations 
during instruction by main academic teachers 




Whole 
Class 


Small 
Group 


Individual 
Instruction 


Independent 
Work 


No. of 
Students 


Grade 1 












LM-LEP: 












Spanish 


35.8 


34.8 


13.4 


16.5 


3,874 


Chinese 


38.3 


33.0 


16.7 


12.0 


193 


Other 


33.8 


34.3 


13.4 


18.6 


502 


LM-LEP Overall 


35.7 


34.6 


13.5 


16.5 


4,569 


EP/LIS 


34.2 


36.9 


13.2 


15.8 


681 


EP/Comp 


42.5 


29.6 


14.1 


13.8 


337 


Grade 3 












LM-LEP: 












Spanish 


34.5 


33.4 


13.1 


19.0 


2,869 


Chinese 


35.0 


31.5 


13.5 


20.0 


187 


Other 


39.4 


29.2 


14.9 


16.5 


406 


LM-LEP Overall 


35.1 


32.8 


13.4 


18.8 


3,562 


EP/LIS 


32.5 


36.. 


12.7 


18.7 


732 


EP/Comp 


38.2 


26.3 


15.4 


20.2 


345 
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6F P. CLASSROOM MATERIALS DSED FOR INSTRUCTION 



The types of instructional materials used in the classroom are 
important, because teachers depend substantially in their instruction upon 
the particular reader, textbook, student workbook, etc., selected for use 
(Duffy & Mclntyre, 1982; Durkin, 1981; Freeman et al., 1983). Whether the 
materials are relevant to the LM-LEP students' own culture and experience 
may be particularly important. There are two ways in which materials may ' ^ 
related to LM-LEP students' experience: the materials may be in LM-LEP 
students' own native language, and they may incorporate aspects of the 
students' cultural knowledge and experience. 

Also important may be the extent to which the materials used are 
coordinated between the LM-LEP curriculum and the curriculum received by 
English-proficient students. When there is such coordination of materials, 
transition from special services to a regular classroom is expected to be 
much easier for the LM*LEP student • 

6F.1 THE USE OF NATI7E LAtiGUAGE MATERIALS 

For Ui-l^? students, the use of native language materials provides an 
exposure to academic content without the language limitations imposed when 
material is presented in English. As shown in Table 6.11, the use of native 
language materials varied by language group. Spanish language students were 
mora likely than Chiaese and other language students to be fn classes where 
native language materials were used, either alone or iu combination with 
English language materials. The percentages of students whose main teachers 
reported the use of at least some native language materials for the Spanish, 
Chine5^e, and other language groups were, respectively: 67, 32, and 16 
percent at grade 1, and 58, 35, and 23 percent at grade 3. Use of only 
native language materials indicated for the three groups were, respec- 
tively: 26, 12, and 2 percent at grade 1, and 11, 7 and 2 percent at grade 
3. Thus, Spanish language students were particularly likely to be taught 
with native language materials, especially in grade 1. 
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TABLE 6.11. Percentage of LM-LEP students whose main teachers 
reported the use of specific types of materials 








Grade 1 


Grade 3 








Spanish 


Chinese 


Other Spanish Chinese 


Other 


Single 


Type of Materials; 










1. 


LM-LEP and EP ma- 
terials are the same 


24Z 


54Z 


69X 31% 52% 


57X 


2. 


Na t 1 ve -la nguage 
versions of EP 
materials 


5 


12 


15 7 


2 


3. 


English materials 
designed for 
LM-LEPs, different 
from EP materials 


6 


1 


14 4 


12 


4. 


Native -language mate- 
rials different from 
EP materials 


15 


0 


1 3 0 


0 


More than One Type of Materials: 








5. 


LM-LEP same as EP and 
English materials de~ 
signed for LM-LEPs 


3 


13 


13 8 9 


9 


6. 


LM-LEP same as EP and 
any native language 
materials 


20 


13 


12 23 1 


5 


7. 


English materials de- 
signed for LM-LEPs 
and any native 
language materials 


12 


5 


0 10 15 


8 


8. 


Native language 
mat eri als : re lat ed 
to EP materials and 
not related 


6 


n 

w 


0 'in 

U J u 


A 

u 


9. 


English materials same 
as EP, and different 
from EP, and any native 
language materials 9 


2 


2 14 12 


8 


Total 




100% 


Toot 


Toot loas: Too? 


Tooz 



No. of students: 3994 195 524 2998 180 422 
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6F.2 USE OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE MATERIALS MSIGNED FOR LM-LEP STUDENTS 

It Is sometimes argued that It Is difficult for Ul^LEP students to use 
regular curriculum materials, not only due to language limitations, but also 
because of a lack of the mainstream cultural knowledge and experience that 
Is assumed In those materials (Chlng, 1976). For these reasons, materials 
have been designed for use with LM-LEP students that take Into consideration 
their special needs. These materials use a level of English the authors 
judge to be appropriate to the LM-LEP students' abilities and Incorporate 
language-minority students' experiences Into the content of the materials. 

Of the LM-LEP students overall, 28 percent In the grade 1 cohort and 36 
percent In the grade 3 cohort had main teachers who reported the use of 
English -language materials designed specifically for non-native speakers of 
English. About 5 percent In each cohort had main academic teachers who 
reported the use of this type of English language material only. At grade 
1, these were primarily Spanish language students, but at grade 3 the use of 
specially designed English materials only was reported by main teachers for 
ab:^ut 4 percent of the Spanish language and the Chinese language students, 
and for about 12 percent of the other language students* h larger 
proportion of the students w^re exposed to at least some use of specially 
designed English language materials: 30 percent of the grade 1 Spanish 
language students were in academic classes using these materials for at 
least some Instruction, compared to 21 and 16 percent of Chinese and other 
students. For grade 3 students, 36, 40, and 37 percent respectively of the 
Spanish, Chinese and other language students were exposed to use of these 
materials In their classes. 

6F.3 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LM-LEP AND EP/COMP INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

When there Is some coordination between the currlcular materials used by 
LM-LEP students and those used by Engllsh-prof Iclent students, the 
transition to a mainstream classroom Is expected to be much smoother for the 
exited LM-LEP student. If there Is coordination of materials, the knowledge 
and skills acquired by the LM-LEP students during their participation In 
special services will match those of students In regular classrooms. 
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Use of only English language materials that are the same as those used 
with English proficient students or of native language versions of those 
materials vas reported more by main teachers of Chinese and other language 
students than by main teachers of Spanish language students. Overall, for 
about three-quarters of the students at grade 1 and for about 90 percen: at 
grade 3, the students' main teacher reported use of materials related tj 
those used by English-proficient students, either materials that were the 
same as those used by the English-proficient students or materials that were 
native language versions of those used by English-proficient students. 
Thus, most students are in classes where at least some of the materials are 
related to those used by the mainstream students in their school. 

6G G. CHA!tACTERISTICS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



Of at least equal importance with the content and structure of 
instruction are the characteristics of the persons providing that 
instruction. In this study, certain background characteristics of teachers 
of the sample students were obtained in the Instructional Staff 
(>iestionnaire. The variables included training and experienci* in teaching, 
certification, education, language background, and philosophy regarding the 
teaching of LM-LEP students. The data on background characteristics are 
presented for the main academic teachers of the students. "Main academic 
teacher** refers to that teacher who instructs the student in academic 
subjects (language arts, math, science, social studies) for the greatest 
proportion of time and for at least 12 hours per week. 

6G.1 LEVEL OF HICTER EDUCATION 

Teachers with more education generally demonstrate higher levels of 
clarity in presentatict of new material (Rosens hine & Furst, 1971), a 
necessary component of effective instruction, and can be expected to have 
other skills and knowledge important for student academic success. For this 
study, the highest degree earned by teachers was scaled as follows: 1 " 
associate degree; 2 « bachelor's degree; 3 - master's degree; 4 « doctoral 
degree. The mean levels of higher education for main academic teachers of 
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students were for the most part consistent across a^l of the study groups at 
both grade levels. The means ranged from 2.3 to 2.5, Indicating that 
students were generally taught by teachers who had earned at least a 
bachelor's degree and who may also have taken a postgraduate degree* 

6G.2 CERTIFICATION 

In considering the certification of teachers, two questions are 
relevant: First, do the teachers of the students in the various groups hold 
state credentials or university cert if icacies to teach? Second, are the 
credentials/certificates held by the teachers in this study within areas 
that are of relevance to the student groups they are instructing? 

Essentially all of the main academic teachers (99 percent) held teaching 
certificates or state credentials. Table 6.12 presents the percentage of 
LM-LEP students whose teachers reported holding credentials in either of two 
areas specifically related to the teaching of LM-LEP students: (1) 
bilingual education and (2) English as a second language (ESL). These data 
are presented both for main academic teachers and aggregated across 
teachers. The aggregated data indicate the percentage of students for whom 
at least one teacher reported credentials in bilingual education or ESL. 

The data show that 46 percent of the first-grade students and 51 percent 
of the third-grade students had main teachers with credentials in bilingual 
education or in English as a second language. Also, 54 percent of 
first-grade students and 61 percent of the third-grade students had at least 
one teacher who held such credentials* The proportion oi students with a 
main teacher credentialed in these areas was highest for the Spanish 
language students. 

6G.3 COLLEGE COORSEWORK AND INSERVICE/PRBSERVTCE 

Instruction of language-minority students is generally found to be more 
effective when it is presented by a person who is familiar with the 
student^s ciltural background (Au & Mason, 1981; Van Ness, 1981)-^ The 
students* teachers indicated areas in which they had taken college-level 
courses or within the past three years had received in-service or 
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TABLE 6. 


12. Percentage of LM-LEP stuc!eats whose teachers 
credentials In bilingual education/ ESL 






liain Teacher 


No. of 


Any Teacher 


No. of 




vith Credentials 


Students 


with Credentials 


Student.^ 


Grade 1 










Uf-LEP: 










Spanish 


49Z 


4,089 


60Z 


4,428 


Chinese 


36 


195 


61 


200 


Other 


28 


521 


38 


396 


m-LEP Overall 


46 


4,805 


54 


5,224 


Grade 3 










LM-LEP: 










Spanish 


55X 


3,062 


63Z 


3,330 


Chinese 


42 


195 


44 


206 


Other 


31 


430 


51 


458 


LM-LEP Overall 


51 


3,6d7 


61 


3,994 



pre-servlce training sessions related to the academic Instruction of LM-LEP 
students. Thesv areas Included the following: teaching the native language 
arts of LM-LEP students; teactdng math, science, social studies In LM-LEP 
student^* native language; teaching hlj^ ""y, culture, or ethnic studies 
associated %rith the background of IM-LEP ^cudents; teaching English as a 
second language (ESL), and teaching math:, science, or social studies In 
English to LM-LEP students. 



B Table 6*13 presents data he percentage of LM-lEP students by 

language group whose teachers reported having tsken courses or received 

I recent In-service or pre-service training related to the academic 

instruction of LM-LEP students. Overall more than 60 percent of the 
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TABLE 6«13« Percentage of LH-LSP students whose main academic teachers have 
taken college coursewrk, ln*servlce/pre*servlce related to 
academic Instruction of LM^LEP students 


Percentage o^ dtudents whose main academic 


teacher re^-^rted: 


College 
Coursework* 


Recent 
In-service or 
Pre-servlce 
Training**^ 


Mo* of 
Students 


Grade 1 






Spanish 67Z 


50? 


4,131 


Chinese 37 


6? 


195 


Other 48 


48 


540 


Grade 1 Overall 64 


50 


4,866 


Grade 3 






Spanish 65Z 


67Z 


3,082 


Chinese 58 


58 


195 


Other 41 


41 


430 


Grade J Overall 61 


63 


3,707 


^The areas of coursewDrk and In-servlce or pre-servlce training reported by 
teachers that are related to academic Instruction of LM-LEP students are: 
teaching math» science or social studies In the native language to LM-LEP 
students; teaching history, culture » or ethnic studies associated with the 
background of LM-LEP students; teaching English as a second language (ESL); 
teaching the language arts of the native language to LM-LEP students; teaching 
math, science, or social studies In English to LM-LEP students* 


^The percentages for pre-servlce or In-servlce training reflect the percentage 
of students whos«s teachers reported receiving recent raining In those areas, 
l«e«, training within the past three years only* 
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students had teachers who reported having taken college coursework relevant 
to the instruction of LM-LEP students^ and over 50 percent had teachers who 
reported in-service or pre-servlce training. Some differences did exist by 
language groups and by cohort, however. In the grade 1 cohort, more 
teachers of Spanish language students had college coursework than had 
received recent in-service or pre-service training; the reverse of this 
pattern was found for the teachers of tninese language students, who were 
less likely to have taken college coursework but were more likely to have 
received recent in-service or pre-servlce training. These data are 
consistent with the data reported earlier in this section showing that 
Spanish language students' teachers were more likely to have credentials in 
bilingual education or in English as a second language. 

In the grade 3 cohort, students were equally likely to have a teacher 
who had •ither taken college coursework or re'^eived pre-service or 
in-service training relevant to LM-LEP students. These percentages, like 
those for the grade 1 cohort, are not consistent across t\ ^ three language 
groups. More teachers of Spanish language studen^'q repo*.ted such coursewrk 
or training than did teachers of Chinese language students; however, 
teachers of Chinese language students were more likely to have coursework or 
training than were the teachers of the other language students. 

6G.4 TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

Teachers wi\:h more experience in the classroom are likely to be better 
classroom managers, which is an important prerequisite to effective 
instruction (Brophy, 1979; Brophy & Evertson, 1976). The instructional 
staff who worked with the students in rhe study had from 1 year to as many 
as 41 years of experience in teaching at the elementary grade level (K-6). 
Teachers ranged in experience in working with LM-LEP students in 
kindergarten through grade 6 from 1 to 31 years. 

In Table 6.14, data on the teaching experience of main academic, teachers 
are presented. At both grade levels, EP/Comp students were taught by more 
experienced teachers, on the average, than other groups of students. Also 
at both grade levels, Spanish language students had the least experienced 
main teachers. 
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TABLE 6.U. 


Tears of experience reported by students* 
main acadenlc teachers 






Years Teaching 
Elementary Grades 


Tears Teaching 
Elem^ncary Grade 
m-LEP Students 




Mean 


No. of 
Sf udenta 


Mtf Jin 


No. of 


Grade 1 










LM-LEP: 

• 










Spanish 


9.7 


4,117 


7.1 


4,062 


Chinese 


11.3 


195 


8.7 


188 


Other 


12.9 


512 


7.5 


506 


Overall LM-LEP 


10.1 


4,824 


7.2 


4,756 


EP/LIS 


9.6 


721 


7.5 


708 


EP/Comp 


15.3 


362 


NA 


NA 


Grade 3 










LM-LEP: 










Spanish 


9.6 


3,076 


6.9 


3,008 


Chinese 


14.1 


172 


9.2 


170 


Other 


14.3 


425 


9.0 


388 


Overall LM-LEP 


10.3 


3,673 


7.2 


3,566 


EP/LIS 


11.4 


778 


8.4 


712 


EP/Comp 


14.3 


347 


NA 


NA 

J 
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With regard to their teachers* experience In teaching LM-LEP students In 
particular, the differences among student groups varied somewhat from those 
seen for all eleoientary-level teaching experience* At grade 1, there vere 
relatively small differences among sample groups* Teachers of grade 3 
Spanish language students reported the least experience In teaching LM-LEP 
students of any of the groups of LM-LEP students* 

6G.5 SUPP0R7 FOR DSE OF THE NATIVE LANGUAGE IN INSTRDCTION 

In Chapter 5, a composite variable Is described which Indicated the 
principal's degree of support for use of the students' native language In 
Instruction* Teachers responded to these same statements In the 
Instructional Staff Questionnaire and the same composite measure of support 
for use of the native language In Instruction was obtained* The mean 
ratings on this composite are presented In Table 6* 15* is the dita show, 
teachers of LM-LEF students expressed more support for use of the native 
language than did teachers of Engllsh-prof Iclent students* Main teachers of 
Spanish language students expressed more support than did main teachers of 
Chlneea language and other language students* 

6G,C LANGUAGE BACKGROUND OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

It is Important In this study to be aware of the language background of 
the Instructional staff both in English and in the student's native 
language* In order to be effective teachers of English to LM-LEP students 
and to pro\lde an adequate language model for students, teachers must have 
an adequate level of ability in English* Knowledge of the lif-LEP student's 
language can be important in at least two ways* First, even if the language 
is not used in the classroom instruction, background in the language will 
help the teacher to understand language errors that the student makes* 
Second, a teacher who 13 able to use both English and the student's native 
language provides a valuable role model for the student that may promote 
language acquisition and academic achievement in indirect ways* 
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TABLE 6 



.15. Support for use of the native language In Instruction by 
students* main academic teachers* 



Grade 1 Mean rating* No, of Students 

IM-LEP: 

Spanish 3.6 A, 109 

Chinese 3.3 195 

Other 3.0 526 

LM-LEP Overall 3.5 4,830 

EP/LIS 3.2 720 

EP/Comp 3.0 357 

Grade 3 
LM-LEP: 

Spanish 3.5 3,038 

Chinese 3.1 195 

Other 3.1 430 

LM-LEP Overall 3.4 3,663 

EP/LIS 3.3 801 

EP/Comp 2.7 336 



The mean rating of support for use of the native language was based on 
teachers* ratings of agreement with several statements regarding the use of the 
native language In academic situations. 
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Teachers were asked to describe the kind of experience they had both In 
use of English and In use of the language other than English with which they 
were most familiar (If any). They described their experience In each 
language by Indicating whether the language was: (1) their native language, 
(2) a language used extensively since childhood, (3) the language of 
Instruction for elementary or secondary education, (4) the language of 
Instruction for college and university studies, (5) studied as a foreign 
language In school. 

From the responses, two measures of language background were constructed 
for each teacher: (1) background In English, and (2) background In the 
student's native language. The measures were created by summing across the 
responses of the teacher, after assigning a value of 1 to each of the "yes" 
responses to the Item. By summing response values, for example, a value of 
4 for background In English would be assigned to a teacher who Indicated 
that English was his/her native language, had used English extensively since 
childhood, and for whom English was the language of Instruction for 
elementary, secondary, and alno college education. A non-native speaker of 
English who received college Instruction In English and who studied English 
as a foreign language would receive a value of 2 on English language 
background • 

The definition of the native language background of the teachers was 
always In reference to the native language of the Individual student. That 
Is, an Individual student's teacher was scored as being a bilingual only In 
cases where there was a match between the student's native language and the 
non~Engllsh language (If iny) of the teacher. Thus, a teacher who speaks 
both English and Spanish was scored as a speaker of the student ^s native 
language for the Spanish language students, but not as a speaker of the 
student's native language for Chinese language students. 

«iS a first approach to examining the language background of students' 
main teachers, a composite variable was created to Indicate the type of 
bilingual background possessed by the teachers* (This same bilingual 
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background composite was also used in the analysis of the data for school 

principals). Each teacher was classified into one of the following 
categories: 

• Background in English, but not the student's native language; 

• Background In the student's native language, but not English; 

• Background in English with formal study (only) of student's native 
language; 

• Background in the student's native language with formal study (only) 
of English; 

• Bilingual through experience beyond formal study only; and 

• Other: cases which do not fit the above. 

The results of the categorizations of the main academic teachers of 
LM-LEP students are presented in Table 6.16. Spanish language students 
frequently had teachers who had backgrounds in both English and Spanish. 
About 22 percent of the Spanish students had teachers who were English 
speakers and who were familiar with Spanish through formal study of the 
language alone. Only 4 percent of Chinese language students had teachers 
who were bilingual in this way. Most of the teachers of Chinese language 
students who were bilingual had background in Chinese through home 
experience and/or educational experience in Chinese and not through formal 
study alone. 

The LM-LEP students with native languages other than Spanish or Chinese 
were most often taught by teachers with backgrounds in English but not in 
the student's native language. The highest proportion of "other" category 
cases (cases which did not fit any of the first five categories of bilingual 
language background) occurred for this group of students. This category 
included persona who, for example, were native speakers of Spanish with 
limited background in English but who were teaching an Arabic speaking 
student. 
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TABLE 6.16. 


Bilingual categorizations of 
main academic teachers 


LM-LEP students' 








Grade 1 






Grade 3 






Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Grade 1 














Background In English, but 
not In the student's 
native language 


22Z 


312 


62Z 


20Z 


45Z 


64Z 


Background in student's 
native language, but 
not in English 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


DacKgrounu in &ngiisn 
with formal study only 
of student's native 
language 


22 


4 


1 


25 


4 


0 


oacKgrouno in SLuaenL s 
native language with 
formal study only of 
English 


3 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


oi lingual cnrougn 
experience In the 
language other than 
fornal study 


52 


60 


19 


50 


44 


23 


Other 


2 


5 


19 


3 


8 


13 


Total 


lOOZ 


lOOX 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 


No. of Students 


3982 


187 


525 


2927 


194 


430 

I 
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The results of the separate analyses of LM-LEP students' main academic 
teachers' language background in English and In the students' native 
language are presented In Table 6*17. The data Indicate that students 
typically were taught by main academic teachers who had a higher mean rating 
for English language background than for background In the students' native 
language. The difference between language background scores was greatest 
for teachers of other language students* Teachers of Chinese language 
students were found to have the loviest mean English background score* 

Students may be taught by more than one teacher. In some cases, their 
main teachers may be monolingual, but one cr more of the other teachers who 
Instruct these students may be bilingual. Results of the language data were 
therefore analyzed a second time, using the data of all a'tademlc teachers of 
Individual students* For these analyses, a mean teacher language 
proficiency score was obtained as a composite teacher language proficiency 
value for each student; the results of the analyses based on the aggregated 
data for LM-LEP students are presented In Table 6.18* These data show 
patterns similar to those found in Table 6.17. 

The overall level of the means indicate that on the average the students 
were taught primarily by teachers who have had considerable experience with 
English* The overall mean for background in the students' native languages 
was much lower, and indicates that in general, the students were not likely 
to be taught by teachers with an extensive background in the students' 
native languages. 

As an additional measure of teacher proficiency in English, all academic 
teachers were rated on oral proficiency in English by the study team leader 
at each site (all of whom were proficient speakers of English). These 
ratings were done on the SOPR form, the same rating form that was used by 
the teachers in rating the students' oral proficiency. 

Overall, it was found that the majority of teachers were quite 
proficient in English; in all but two of the districts, at least 90 percent 
of the teachers received a total score of 23 or above (with 25 representing 
native speaker level of proficiency). Only about 1 percent of the teachers 
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TABLE 6.17. LM*LEP students* main acadenlc teachers; 

Mean rating of background in use of English 
and In use of the 8tadent*s native languag^^ 




English Students' native language 




Mean* No. of Students Mean* No. of Students 


Grade 1 




LM-LEP? 




Spanish 


3.1 4,088 1.6 4,000 


Chinese 


2.9 187 1.4 195 


Other 


3.2 525 0.5 540 


LM-LEP Overall 


3.1 4,800 1.5 4,735 


Grade 3 




LM~LEP: 




Spanish 


3.2 3,060 1.5 2,949 


Chinese 


3.1 194 1.2 195 


Other 


3.3 430 0.7 430 


LM-LEP Overall 


3.2 3,684 1.4 3,574 


*The rating of background in use of each language is oas^^ ^n the sum of the 
teachers* responses regarding use of the language. A value of one was assigned 
to ench of the following: a) the language is the individual's native language; 
b) the language has been used extensively since childhood; c) it was the language 
of instruction for the individual's elementary or secondary education; d) it vas 
the language of instruction for the individual's college /university studies; (e) 
the individual studied this language as a foreign language in school. The 
possible scores ranged from 1-4 since, if (b) or (c) vas selected it vas not 
possible to also select (e). 
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xaoij£i 0* xo» idCi'iiiLir BCuasuLs acaaenic C6acn6r8 a95re5au€Qs 
Mean aggregated rating of background in use of 
Augxian ana m use ox tne scuaenc s nauive 
language 


English Students' native language 


Mean* 


No. of Students Mean* No* of Students 


Grade 1 




LM-LEP: 




Spanish 3.1 


4,470 1.6 4,390 


Chinese 3.0 


192 1.4 200 


Other 3.3 


612 0.5 615 


LM-LEP Overall 3.1 


5,274 1.4 5,205 


Grade 3 




LM-LEP: 




Spanish 3.3 


3,345 1.4 3,245 


Chinese 3.2 


206 1.2 206 


Other 3.3 


458 0.6 458 


LM-LEP Overall 3.3 


4,009 1.3 3,909 


'^The rating of background in use of each language is based on the sum of the 
teachers* responses regarding use of the language* A value of one was ssigned 
to each of the following: a) the language is the individual's native language; 
b) the langtiage has been used extensively since childhood; c) it was the language 
of ir.st ruction for the individual's elementary or secondary education; d) it was 
the language of instruction for the Individual's col lege /university studies; (e) 
the individual studied this language as a foreign language in school. The 
possible scores ranged froa 1~4 since, if (b) or (c) was selected it was not 
possible to also select (e). 
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overall were given scores of less than 20, scores which represent less than 
fluent ability in the language.^ 



Special attention was paid to English instruction in this study because 
of the major role it is expected to play in English language development and 
in general academic achievement. As a first step toward providing a more 
comprehensive description of English language arts instruction, teachers of 
English language arts for individual students were identified. The English 
language background of these teachers and the emphasis they placed on 
particular language skill areas within oral English, reading, and writing 
were then examined* These data are presented for main English teachers and 
also are aggregated for all English teachers of an individual student. 

6H.1 ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY BACKGROUHD OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS TEACHERS 

The mean English language background of the main and aggregated English 
language arts teachers are presented in Table 6.19. These data are very 
similar to those reported for main academic teachers. 

6H.2 INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASIS ON ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS SKILL AREAS 

In the Instructional Staff Questionnaire, teachers indicated the extent 
to which instruction was presented to LM-LEP students in certain skill areas 
of oral English, reading, and writing. In the area of oral English 
Instruction, the skill areas rated were development of vocabulary, 
comprehension and production of everyday conversational English, 



^The cases of teachers with scores of less than 20 were accounted for primarily 
by two districts* These two districts will be of special interest in the 
analyses to be conducted in the second and third years of the study in which 
instructional services will be related to student academic outcomes. 
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TABLE 6.19. LM-LEP and EP/LIS itudeats' teachera of English language arts: 
Background In use of English for main English teachers and 
for all English teachers aggregated 


Main English Teacher 


Aggregated F.ngllsh Teacher 




Mean 
Rating* 


No. of 
Students 


Mean 
Rating* 


No. of 
Students 


Grade 1 










LM-LEP: 










Spanish 


3.2 


4,140 


3.2 


4,456 


Chinese 


2.9 


187 


3.0 


191 


Other 


3.2 


525 


3.3 


601 


LM-I.EP Overall 


3.2 


4,852 


3.2 


5,248 


EF/LIS 


3.6 


698 


3.6 


817 


Grade 3 










Ilf-LEP: 










Spanish 


3.2 


3,052 


3.3 


3,322 


Chinese 


3.1 


194 


3.2 


199 


Other 


3.3 


429 


3.3 


458 


LM-LEP Overall 


3.2 


3,675 


3.3 


3,979 


EP/LIS 


3.6 


787 


3.6 


828 


*The rating of backgrouiid In use of each language Is based on the sum of the 
teachers* responses regarding use of the language. A value of one was assigned 
to each of the following: a) the language Is the Individual's n&tlve lai^age; 
b) the language has been used extensively since childhood; c) It was the language 
of Instruction for the Individual's elementary or secondary education; d) It was 
the language of Instruction for the Individual's college/university studies; (^) 
the Individual studied this lamr^i^^ as a foreign xanguage In school. The 
possible scores ranged from 1-4 since. If (b) or (c) was selected It was not 
possible to also select (e). 
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comprehension and production of the type of English used In the classroom, 
and pronunciation. In the area of reading, the skill areas rated vere: the 
mechanics of reading (e.g., decoding); reading comprehension of narrative 
materials, reading comprehension of expository materials, and use of the 
dictionary. In the area of writing, the skills Included were: spelling, 
mechanics of writing (e.g., punctuation), paragraph and simple story 
writing, and handwriting. 

The ratings ranged from 1 to 4: 1 indicated no instruction in the area, 
2 indicated that the skill was taught only incidentally, 3 indicated a 
relatively small amount of formal instruction, and 4 indicated a substantial 
amount of formal instruction. A mean rating of amount of formal instruction 
provided was obtained for each teacher for the three areas of English: oral 
English, reading, and writ ng. Table 6.20 presents the mean ratings of 
amount of formal instruction for the three English language arts areas for 
LM-LEP students' main English teachers by language group. In Table 6.21, 
the same data are presented for the aggregated responses of all English 
language arts teachers of individual students. 

The mean ratings based on the main English teacher data indicate that 
there was a heavy emphasis on formal instruction in oral English at grade 1 
and on oral Englisl«, reading English, and writing English at grade 3. As 
might be expecto.d, there was less of an emphasis on instruction in English 
reading and wrir.ing skills at grade 1 than at grade 3* 

On the basis of a comparison of Tables 6.20 and 6.21, it appears chat 
the main English teachers placed slightly more emphasis on reading and 
writing instruction than did other English teachers. This dlf* rence may 
indicate that auxiliary English teachers were placing more emphasis on oral 
English skills and less emphasis on read ng and writing skills th^n were 
main English teachers. 
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TABLE 6* 20. 


Mean rating* of instructl'>nal 
English, reading, and writing 
students* main English teache 


enphasls on oral 
of English for LM-LEP 
rs 




Oral 

wLCI X 


Ktiff llsh 


Reading English 


w ^ X u X ug 






Me An* 

4 CI il 


Mo. of 


Mean* 


No. of 
Students 


nean 


No. of 

duuacuu 8 


Grade 1 














Spanish 


3.7 


4,108 


2.4 


4,106 


2.8 


4,101 


CVilnese 


3.9 


195 


3.3 


195 


3.3 


195 


Other 


3.7 


539 


3.4 


539 


3.6 


534 


Grade 1 0' era 11 


3.7 


4,842 


2.6 


4,840 


2.9 


4,830 


Grade 3 














Spaoish 


3.7 


3,038 


3.4 


3,039 


3.5 


3,039 


Chinese 


3.7 


194 


3.6 


194 


3.8 


194 


Other 


3.8 


424 


3.8 


424 


3.8 


424 


Grade 1 Overall 


3.7 


3,656 


3.4 


3,657 


3.6 


3,657 


*The ratings ranged from 1 to 4: 1 indicated no instruction in the area, 2 
indicated that the skill was taught onl ' incidentally, 3 indicated a relatively 
small amount of formal instruction, and 4 indicated a substantial amount of 
formal instruction. 
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TABLE 6.21. Aggregated taean ratings* of Instructional emphasis on oral 
English reading, and writing of English for Ul-LEP students* 
English teacher* 




Oral English 


Reading English 


Writing EngllPh 






No. of 

OU UUfSuW o 




No. of 




No. of 
Students 


brace jl 














Spanish 


3.7 


4,433 


2.4 


4,431 


2.7 


4,427 


Chinese 


3.9 


199 


3.1 


199 


3.2 


199 


Other 


3.7 


612 


3.2 


612 


3.4 


607 


Grade 1 Overall 


3.7 


5,244 


2.5 


5,242 


2.8 


5,233 


Grade ^ 














Spanish 


3.7 


3,310 


3.3 


3,310 


3.4 


3,310 


Chinese 


3.7 


200 


3.4 


200 


3.6 


20C 


Other 


3.3 


452 


3.6 


452 


3.6 


452 


Grade 1 Overall 


3.7 


3,9(,2 


3.3 


3,962 


3.4 


3,962 


*The ratings ranged from 1 to 4: 1 indicated no instruction in the area, 2 
indicated that the skill was taught only incidentally, 3 indicated a relatively 
small amount of formal instruction, and 4 indicated a substantial ai&junt of 
formal instruction* 
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This chapter examines the nature of the Instructional services provided 
to students In the study. Including the characteristics of the curriculum, 
the languages used for Instruction, the Instructional organization, 
materials used, and the characteristics of the Instructional staff providing 
the Instruction. 



An Important and consistent finding concerns differences In Instruction 
for LM-LEP students of different language backgrounds. For example. In the 
data on Instructional services, Spanish language students were fouikl to be 
less nicely to receive Instruction In English language arts, and more likely 
to receive native language arts Instruction than vere Chinese and other 
language students. Spanish language students were also found to be 
receiving more Instruction presented In their native language anc^, 
consistent with these findings, they were also more likely to be using 
native language materials; In addition, Spanish language students were more 
likely to receive simplified English for Instruction presented In English. 
Main teachers of Spanish language students were distinguished from the 
teachers of Chinese and other language LM-LEP students In that they more 
frequently had taken college coursework related to the Instruction of LM-LEP 
students, but they were shown to have somewhat less teaching experience 
overall* 
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In contrast, Chinese language students were found to be somewhat less 
likely to receive Instruction In non-language arts academic subjects than 
Spanish language and other language students. Compared to the Spanish 
language students, Chinese language students received more regular 
Instruction In English language arts, but less special Instruction In 
English. The Chinese language students were more often taught by one 
teacher only, and In comparison to other LM-LEP istudents, ^^ere more likely 
to be Instructed In whole class Instructional situations. The use of aides 
and volunteers was reported more often by .nese students* main academic 
teachers. Also, their teachers, relative to the teachers of Spanish 
language students, were less likely to have taken college courses related to 
Instruction of LM-LEP students. 
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The teachers in the study la general were found to be proficient In the 
use of English; in all but tw districts at least 90 percent of teachers 
verc rated as fluent speakers, close to or at a native speaker level of 
proficiency In oral English. Overall, about a quarter of the students' main 
teachers at each grade had backgrounds in English but not In the student's 
native language; about 70 percent had backgrounds both In English and In the 
student's native language • 
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Cbapter 7. SERVICE CLUSTERS AND SEQUENCES 



7A A. SERVICE CLUSTERS 



As noted in Chapter 2, a service cluster Is defined as a set of 
Instructional services provided to a particular student at a particular 
period of time. Table 7*1 reproduces the table first presented In Chapter 2 
showing the 6 major service cluster groups and 32 specific clusters, as well 
as the values of the Instructional variables associated with each cluster 
type. During the first year of this Longitudinal Study detailed Information 
concerning service clusters was collected at three times: during the fall, 
winter, and spring of the academic year 1984-1985. The data collection 
Instruments relevant to cluster ass^snment are the Student Teacher Record, 
and the Student Instructional Record. The Student Teacher Record, completed 
by the student's main teacher, provided data concerning native language arts 
Instruction and the names of all other teachers who provided instruction in 
English language arts, math, science, or social studies (including ethnic 
heritage)* All of the listed teachers then completed a Student 
Instructional Record on each of the students in the study. This form 
provided information on subjects taught, and language use in the classroom. 

7A.I OPERATIOHALIZING THE DEFINITION 

As noted in Table 7.1, the key variable for major cluster designation 
was the Extent of Use of Native Language in Academic Instruction. Based on 
responses in the Student Instructional Record, the amount of time a teacher 
provided instruction in math, science, social studies, and ethnic heritage 
in the native language to this student was divided by the total amount of 
time devoted to these subjects* The following rules were then applied: 



^Abbreviations and special ten/ts used in this study are defined in the glossary, 
in Appendix A. 
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• "Heavy use of the oatlve language" was considered to be native 
language use greater than 87.5 percent. The resultant major cluster 
type was A. 

• "Moderate use of the native language" was considered to be native 
language use equal to or greater than 37.5 percent and equal to or 
less than 87.5 percent. The resultant ma lor cluster type was B. 

• "Low use of the native language" was considered to be native language 
use equal to or greater than 7.5 percent and less than 37.5 percent. 
The resultant major cluster type was C. 

• "Minimal or no use of the native language" was considered to be 
native language use less than 7.5 percent. The resultant major 
cluster type vias D, E, or F depending on whether or not special 
Instruction In English or other special services were provided. 

Table 7.2 presents breakdowns of percentage of native language use 
within the major cluster designations for first and third graders based on 
the winter data collection. Native language use received by students 
designated as receiving cluster A services was primarily at the high end of 
the range for first graders, between 94 percent and 100 percent. For the 
third grade students receiving cluster A services the distribution was more 
evenly divided between the high and low end of the range. 



Cluster B Included students with the widest range of native language 
use, between 37.5 and 87.5 percent. For both first and third grade students 
there was a good distribution of students across that range, with about half 
the students receiving 37.5 percent to 57.5 percent and half receiving from 
57.5 to 87.5 percent. 



Simi laxly, th«i students designated as receiving cluster C servicer were 
f^'-lrly evenly distributed across the 30 percent range of that cluster type. 
Roughly one-third was in each third of the range. 

In the overwhelming majority of the cases in clusters D, E, and F, 
"minimal or no use of the native language" in practice meant that the native 
language was never used. This ranged from 67 percent of the cases for third 
grade cluster D students to 93 percent of the cases for third grade cluster 
F students. The number who were in the upper third of the allowable ^ange 
varied from a high of 9 percent for third grade cluster D students to a low 
of 2 percent for the third grade cluster F students. 
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TABLE 7.2. Distribution of p«£-centage of native language use: 
for winter clusters 
Based on LM-LEP students 

Percent Native 
Language Use In 
Math, Science, 

Social Studies, First Grade Third Grade 

and Ethnic Heritage Freq . Percentage Freq . Percentage 

Cluster A: Native language use 87.5 percent or greate. 

94.1 - 100 
87.5 - 94 
Total 



than 87.5 



77.6 - 87.5 
67.6 - 77.5 
57,6 - 67.5 
47.6 - 57.5 
37.5 - 47.5 
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7.5 - 17.5 
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While clusters D, E, and F were not distinguished by the extent to which 
they employed the native language in academic instruction, they were 
distinguished by such factors as a special program of instruction in 
English, a particular approach to using the English language wlthfn the 
curriculum, or the teaching of the native language as a subject of 
instruction. 

7A,2 ENGLISH LANGUAGE USE AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

During the winter and spring data collections, teachers indicated for 
each student whether they provided "Special Instruction in English." This 
was dei'ined as an '^Instructional program, such as ESL, that utilized 
materials and methods especially designed for teaching English to LM~LEP 
students*" If any of a student's teachers answered yes and vent on to 
indicate how many hours such services were provided; then that student's 
services were designated D rather than E or F. Data collection in the fall 
was somewhat different in that it did not adequately determine whether a 
special program in English was provided and, therefore, the major clusters 
D, E, and F could not be distinguished for the fall data«^ 

Because of a desire to increase clarity and theoretical focus, the 
questions asked regarding special approaches to using the English language 
were also changed after the first data collection. In the fall the teachers 
were asked for each of the subjects whether they used "controlled English" 
to any extent. In later data collection periods, the term "controlled 



It was anticipated that information regarding special instruction in English 
would be gathered in the fall. However, because of implementation difficulties, 
these data could not be reliably gathered as planned. Based on the fall 
experience, the study forms and implementation procedures were revised so that 
full and reliable information regarding instructional language use could be 
efficiently collected from teachers* The revisions were implemented successfully 
during winter and spring data collections. 

'"Controlled English" was defined as "a program of English language use designed 
especially for LM~LEP students in which there is a deliberate simplification of 
vocabulary and syntax. It is marked by the systematic, planned introduction and 
explanation of new words and grammatical constructions*" 
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English" was replaced by the term "simplified English" and the question was 
changed so that the teacher responded as to whether the type of English used 
was primarily regular English or simplified English.^ 

Sased on the responses of the student's teachers, a rating of present or 
absent was made for each student for "Use of Simplified English for Academic 
Instruction" and "Use of Simplified English for English Instruction."^ 
Finally, whether the student received native language arts instruction was 
determined based on whether the reported number of hours for these subjects 
was greater than zero. 

The distinction between major cluster E and major cluster F was based on 
the presence (cluster E) or absence (cluster F) of at least one of three 
special services: Use of Simplified English In Academic Instruction, Use of 
Simplified English in English Instruction, or Instruction in Native Language 
Arts. 



^For each subject it v?.? asked, "When English is used fur instruction, either 
alone or in combination with another language, is the type of English used 
primarily regular English or simplified English?" The definitions of both terms 
were printed on the form: "Regular English approximates the types of English 
ordinarily used with a native English speaker of this age. Simplified English 
refers to the deliberate simplification of vocabulary and sentence structure so 
that the English used is more easily comprehended by a language-minority, 
limited-English-proficient child." 

^The presence or absence of Simplified English in Academic Instruction was 
determined as follows: For the fall data collection period, of the total amount 
of time Engllah was used in Math, Science, Social Studies, and Ethnic Heritage, 
if controlled English was available a majority of that time, then simplified 
English was determined to be present. The same procedures were used to determine 
the presence or absence of Simplified English in English Instruction except that 
rather than the academic subjects the focus was on the various varieties of 
English language arts instruction. 
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7A.3 DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST AND THIRD GRADERS ACROSS gPSTERS 

The five variables used to determine major cluster groups were also the 
variables used, in various combinations, to assign students to the 32 
clusters. I'able 7.3 presents the distribution for first-grade LN-LEP 
students during the fall, winter, and spring of the first yee.r of the 
Longitudinal Study while Table 7.4 presents this same informaclon for 
third-grade LM-LEP students. 

The total number of students assigned to service clusters increaaed from 
the fall to the winter, and again from the vinter to the spring. There were 
two reasons for these increases. First, approximately 350 students were 
added to the study during the winter data collection period. These were 
either UH-LEP students who enrolled in the studied schools after the fall 
data collection period or students for whom parental peimission was not 
obtained until after the fall data collection. Second, the refinements in 
the instruments and procedures enabled the field staff to reduce ^h:. number 
of students for whom there was incomplete or inconsistent data. 

The number of LM-LEP students in the major cluster A was similar for the 
first grade across all three data points. For the third grade the 
percentage was both much smaller and obviously decreasing: from 5.6 percent 
in the fall to 1.5 percent in the spring. As might be expected in a cluster 
that heavily utilizes a student's native language, ^ery few students were in 
clusters A3 or A4, in which native language arts were not taught. 



The distribution of students ip cluster B was similar to that in cluster 
A. In both the first and the third grade, relatively few students were 
assigned to the ^5 through B8 clusters, in which the native language was not 
taught. Within the cluster B, the use of simplified English appeared to be 
very common. For example, using the first grade winter data, simplified 
English predoicinated in both academic instruction and in ^Mglish language 
arts instruction for 40 percent of the students receiving cluster B services 
(in clusters Bl and B5). For 16 percent (in the 32 and B6 clusters^, 
simplified English predominated only in academic instruction, while in 
another 11 percent simplified English predominated only in English language 
arts instruction* 
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The number of LM-LEP students receiving cluster C Instructlou, (academic 
Instruction emphasizing English but with some systematic Instruction In the 
native language) Increased during the course of the year, from 652 for the 
first grade (17 percent) to 1047 (25 percent), and from 576 third graders 
(19 percent) to 993 (31 percent). Most of the students In cluster C 
continued to receive Instruction In their native language arts at the same 
time they were receiving academic Instruction primarily In English. Again 
using the winter data collection as a reference point, the proportion of 
students In the cluster C receiving native language arts Instruction was 79 
percent for the first graders and 75 percent for the third graders. 

Compared to students In clusters A and B, many fe^r of the students In 
cluster C received Instruction In simplified English. For example, usfng 
the winter data, 43 percent of the first grade students received cluster C 
Instruc on (In the C4 and C8 clusters) were In situations in which 
simplified English predominated neither In English language arts nor in 
academic instruction. For the third grade students, the corresponding 
figure was 56 percent. 

Discussion of clusters D, E, and F is somewhat complicated because of 
the inability of the fall procedures to distinguish clearly whether or not 
special instruction in English was provided. In the fall there were 
clusters designated as Dl/El, which signifies that minimal or no use is made 
of the native language and that simplified/controlled English is used in 
both academic and English language arts instruction, but it is unknown 
whether special instruction is received. Cluster D2/E1, cluster D3/E1 and 
so on are similar blends of certainty PA\d uncertainty. 

Nonetheless, a number of trends can be noted. In cluster J (English 
Language Instruction Primary with Special Instruction in English), although 
instruction is almost entirely in English, roughly half of LM-I^EP students 
stl?l received instruction in their native langttage. Again using the winter 
data collection as a reference point, 62 percent of the first graders and 50 
percent of the third graders received native language arts instruction. 
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Perhaps the most Interesting finding in these two cables concerns the 
use of simplified English within cluster D. Although these LM-*LEP students 
%iere receiving a special program of instruction in English, such as a 
structured ESL curriculum, apparently only for approximately half or less of 
these students did teachers report that they usually adjust their English 
usage so as to be more easily comprehended by LM-LEP students. On'^e again 
using the winter data, 68 percent of the first-graders were in situations in 
which neither in academic instruction nor in English instruction did 
simplified English predominate* The corresponding figure for the third 
grade was 50 percent. 

The cluster E category was something of a residual category, because the 
students were not receiving either significant instruction using the native 
language or special English instruction, but did receive a service that 
differentiated them from the cluster F in whi .:h no identifiable 
instructional services were received* For the first graders classified as 
cluster E based on the winter data, the most common service received was 
instruction in native language arts, such as reading. This was true of 59 
percent of the first grade students in cluster E and 51 percent of the third 
grade students. Another group, 15 percent of the first graders and 16 
percent of the third graders, received both native language arts instruction 
and a predominance of simplified English in academic or English language 
arts instruction. The remaining 26 percent of the first graders and 32 
percent of the third graders in cluster E received a predominant amount of 
simplified English in academic instruction or English language arts but did 
not receive native language arts instruction. 

Students who were classified as cluster F received what amounted to 
essentially a standard all-English first or third grade curriculum which had 
none of the features the study* s instruments were designed to detect. 
During the winter data collection period 8 percent of the first graders and 
11 percent of the third graders were so classified. 
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There ware also a number of LM-IZP students during each data co. lection 
period for whom fonas were completed but who could not be assigned a service 
cluster. In many cases this was because forms were not filled out 
completely.^ In other cases It was because the number of hours per week 
reported was either too low (less than 10), or too high (mere than 40). 
Finally, In a very small number of cases clusters were not assigned because 
students received more than 7.5 percent of their academic Instruction In a 
language that was neither English nor their native language. During the 
spring data collection, for exa: e, 7 first graders and 4 third graders 
fell Into this ""uoclasslf led*' category. 



7B B. CLUSTER SBQUKHCES 



Tables 7.3 and 7.4 present more or less snapshot pictures of the 
services provided to LM-LEP students at three points during the 1984-85 
academic year. What the tables are unable to Indicate Is the extent to 
which services changed over the course of the year for Individual students, 
either because they transferred between programs or because the programs 
themselves changed. Uhat Is needed Is a way to explore the sequence of 
services received both by Individual students and by groups of students* 

Perhaps the most straightforward way to approach the Issue of sequences 

Is Just to assign each student a three part code consisting of their fall, 

winter, and spring clusters. However, this method produces an unmanageably 

2 

large set of sequences. 



form was considered Incomplete for the purpose of assigning a service 
cluster. If, for example, It was Indicated that math was taught, but Items such 
as "number of hours taught per week" or "percent native language use" were left 
blank. 

^The fall data provide 30 posslbl lit les*-*29 plus missing or uriclasslf lable. 
The winter and spring data each provide 33 possibilities — 32 cluster codes plus 
missing or unclasslf lable. Thus there are 30 times 33 times 32 possible 
sequences — for a total of 32,670* Of course since there are only 9000 cases the 
actual number would not be this high; nevertheless, it would be unmanageable. 
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In order to produce a workable set of sequences, a number of slopllfylng 
steps were taken. First, it was decided to work only with the major cluster 
distinctions which were derived from the two variables ''Percent of Native 
Language in Academic Instruction** and, for the winter and spring data, 
"Special English Instruction." Thus for the fall, there are 4 categories of 
services: A, B, C, and DEF. For the winter and spring there are five basic 
categories: A, B, C, D, and EF.^ 

Second, it was decided to focus primarily on the transition in services 

between the beginning of the year and the end of the year, the fall-spring 

sequence* However, if data were missing or incomplete for either of these 

points, then the winter data would be used in place of the missing data 

point. Proceeding in this manner, students for whom there were good data 

from at least two data collection periods were assigned to one of the 20 

2 

possible combinations. 

7B.1 DISTRIBUTION OF SERVICE CLDSTER COMBINATIONS 

Table 7.5 presents the resulting combinations for the firs; and third- 
grade LM-LEP students. Some interesting patterns are readily ob&ervable. 
Most of those who started the year receiving cluster A services ended the 
year receiving other types of services, most connonly cluster B services. 



^In the fall, D cannot be distinguished from E and F because information 
concerning "Special English Instruction" is not available. Also, using only 
"Special English Instruction" and "Percent of Academic Instruction in the Native 
Language" it is not possible to make the E-F distinction which relies on 
"Instruction in Simplified English" and/or "Native Language Arts Instruction." 
It is felt that for the purpose of establishing sequences the minimal services 
offered to LM^LEP students in an E cluster are best grouped with the lack of 
services denoted by an F cluster* 

^Adequate data were available from both the fall and the spring for 2837 first 
graders and 2459 third graders. By substituting winter data for missing fall or 
spring data, it was possible to assign another 1279 first graders and 839 third 
graders to service cluster combinations* 
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TABLE 7*5« Discribucioti of duactr cosbinacloas 
B«ttd Oft LM-LEP scudtacs 



Firsc Grad« 



Cluscar coablaatloii 



P«rc«ic«g« 

of 



P«rcancftg« 

tflcbia 



Third Gradtt 



of 



P«rc«ncagt 

vichln 



Inicial clusc«r 


Flxul clusctr 


Fr«* 


all 
cluscars 


iAlClAl 

clusc«r 


frt- 

auwicr 


All 

clu0C«rs 


l&lClAl 

duscsr 


4 


4 


223 


5Z 


4U 


32 


U 


18Z 


4 


B 


255 


6 


46 


73 


2 


41 


4 


C 


28 


1 


5 


43 


1 


24 


4 


D 


36 


1 


7 


22 


1 


12 


4 


EF 


7 

551 


0 

(13X) 


1 

lOOZ 


7 

(177) 


0 

(5Z) 


4 

lUO* 


B 


4 


139 


3 


IDE 


8 


0 


iz 


B 


B 


775 


10 


57 


419 


13 


55 


B 


C 


376 


9 


28 


239 


7 


31 


B 


D 


53 


1 


4 


51 


2 


7 


B 


EF 


6 


0 


0 


46 


1 


6 






(1349) 


(32Z) 


lOOZ 


(763) 


(23Z) 


lOOZ 


C 


4 


1 


0 


OZ 


0 


0 


OZ 


c 


B 


96 


2 


14 


91 


3 


13 


c 


C 


354 


9 


50 


400 


12 


56 


c 


D 


209 


5 


29 


156 


5 


22 


c 


EF 


51 


1 


7 


61 


2 


9 






Wi) 


lOOZ 


1M) 


(222) 


lOOZ 


DEF 


4 


2 


0 


OZ 


0 


• 0 


OZ 


DEF 


B 


107 


3 


7 


56 


2 


3 


DEF 


C 


304 


7 


20 


377 


11 


23 


DEF 


D 


654 


16 


43 


612 


19 


37 


DEF 


EF 


438 


11 


29 


597 


18 


36 






(1505) 


(37X) 


lOOZ 


(1642) 


(50%) 


lOOZ 




TocaX 


4U6 


lOOZ 




3290 


lOOZ 
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For them, the use of native language In the classroom was reduced somevhat. 
A much smaller number experienced over the course of the year a more drastic 
reduction In the amount of native language they received* 

Of those who started the year In cluster B (with native language use 
between 37, 5 percent and 87, 5 percent) most continued to receive cluster B 
services throughout the year. One hundred atid thirty nine of the first 
graders and eight of the third graders moved from cluster B to the cluster 
A» Indlcatlu. an Increase In native language use. Quite possibly this 
change Is more a statistical artifact than a substantial change In ser* 
vices — their academic Instruction wavered around 87,5 percent, somewhat less 
In the fall, somewhat more In the spring. Hoiirever, for chose who began the 
year as a B, It was much more common for the amount of native language use 
to go down, shifting them Into the C category. 

Like those In cluster B, most of the IH-LEP students who began the year 
receiving cluster C services ended tlie year receiving the same basic type of 
services. In some cases the data Indicated an Increase In native language 
In academic Instruction, but In many more cases there was a decrease to 
cluster D and cluster EF, Indicating that for them the use of the native 
language had become minimal. 

Those who began the year receiving clusters D, E, or F also seemed to 
end the year receiving similar services. The largest number ended irhe year 
In cluster D receiving Special Instruction In English with minimal academic 
Instruction In the native language. Almost as many ended the year 
classified as receiving cluster E or cluster F services, that Is, minor 
services or none at all. A particularly Interesting group, however, are 
those who moved to clusters C, B, or A. To some extent the shift to cluster 
C services can be explained by a borderline shift. Their teachers 
occasionally used their native language In academic Instruction; In the fall 
It was a little below 7.5 percent. In the spring a little above. However, 
It Is also possible, and certainly even more plausible for those who shifted 
from DEF to B or A, that the change occurred when the child was transferred 
from one program to another subsequent to the fall data collection. A 
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typical scenario might be that at the beginning of the year the child was 

assigned to an all-Engllsh-tDedlum classroom, but after testing and 

observation. It was declaeu to transfer the child to a program which 
employed the native language. 



Along with understanding which cluster combinations occurred In the 
LM-LEP student population. It Is Imports ^t to gain an understanding of the 
extent to which various types of students were served by the various 
combinations of service clusters. Variables of Interest In this regard are 
the native language background of the students, the degree of English 
proficiency the students exhibited at the beginning of the school year, and 
the level of development of cognitive abilities (as measured by the Raven 
Progressive Matrices test). Insofar as a number of the cluster combinations 
imply basically the same educational experiences, it will be helpful In the 
following discussion if they are grouped into 9 major cluster sequences. 
Table 7.6 indicates the manner in which the 20 service cluster combinations 
are aggregated. 

The four clus'cer combinations, A/A, A/B, B/A, and B/B, all of which 
indicate a substantial use of the native language in academic instruction 
are placed together in the first cluster sequence, '^Continued Emphasis on 
Native Language.** The second cluster sequence, "High or Moderate to Low 
Native Language Use,** encompasses cluster combinations A/C and B/C and is 
marked by a transition during the year from the high or relative high use of 
the native language to low use of the native language in academic 
instruction. 

The third cluster sequence, **Hlgh or Moderate to Minimal Native Language 
Use,** combines the cluster combinations A/D, A/EF, B/D, and B/DEF. As shown 
in Table 7.6, these quick transitions to all-Engllsh-medlum Instruction 
occurred relatively Infrequently in our sample. 
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TABLE 7.6. Cluster sequences corresponding to cluster combinations 




Cluster Sequence 


Includes 


Cluster Combinations 


1. 


Continued emphasis on 
native language 


A/ A. 


A/B, B/A, B/B 


2. 


High or moderate to low 
native language use 


A/C, 


B/C 


3. 


High or moderate to minimal 
use of native language 


A /n 
A/D, 


o/Uy A/ t,r ^ a/tr 


4. 


Low use to low or moderate use 


c/c. 


C/B 


5. 


Low use to rainimal use 


C/D, 


C/EF 


6. 


Marked Increase In native 
language use 


C/A, 


DEF/A, DEF/B 


7. 


No use to low use of native 
language 


DEF/C 


8. 


No use of native language 
but with special Instruction 
In English 


DEF/D 


9. 


No use of native language 
and no special Instruction 
In English 


DEF/EF 
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The fourth cluster sequence, '*Lov Use to Low or Moderate Use of the 
Native Language,** combines the relatively connon sequence C/C, with the much 
less common sequence C/B. The rationale Is that In most cases the shift 
from C to B Is merely a short shlfr from just below the cutoff point of 37.5 
percent to just above It. The educational experience Is basically the same. 

The fifth cluster sequence, "Low Use to Minimal Use," combines the 
relatively uncommon C/D and C/EF combinations. In both, the students' year 
began with a low level and ended with a minimal level of academic 
Instruction In the native language. 



The sixth cluster sequence, ''Marked Increase In Native Language Use," 
combines the combinations C/A, DEF/A, and DEF/B, all of vhlch Indicate a 
jump of at least 30 percent In use of the native language from the beginning 
to the end of the year. As Information from none of the schools suggested 
that such Increases were programmatic ally based, It Is believed that In most 
cases the jump was due to transferring either between programs or between 
schools. 



The seventh cluster sequence, "No Use of Native Language to Low Use" Is 
made up only of the relatively common DEF/C sequence. While It Implies, as 
the sixth cluster sequence does, an Increase In native language ufie, the 
change In most cases Is believed to be quite small, from just below the 7.5 
percent cut-off to just above It. 

In both cluster sequences 8 and 9 there Is continued minimal use of the 
native language. What differentiates them Is that the former Includes 
special Instruction In English, while the latter does not. 



7C.1 NATIVE LANGUAGE AND CLUSTER SEQUENCES 



In Tables 7.7 and 7.8 the nine cluster sequences are related to the 
native language of thi students* The tables Indicate that Spanish langur^ge 
first graders were more likely than other students to be In the first 
cluster fiv^quence In which the high or moderate use of the native language 
continued through the year. Correspondingly, they were less likely to be In 
cluster sequences 8 or 9 in which essentially no academic use of the native 
language was Indicated throughout the X^^tlJ 
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TABLE 7. 7. Distribution of cluster sequences within 
native language groups: First grade 
Based on LM-LEP students 






Percentage of Total 








Cluster Seau' nces 


Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Total 


1. 


Continued emphasis on 




211 


1 1 
1 1 




2. 


Hi.fth OF mnHprAfP lou 

native language use 


10 


27 


6 


10 


3, 


High or moderate to mlnloal 
use of native language 


3 




1 


2 


4. 


Low use to low or moderate 
use 


11 


12 


9 


11 


5. 


Low use to minimal use 


6 


8 


6 


6 


6. 


Marked Increase In native 
language use 


3 




5 


3 


7, 


No tisp t*n 1 nu iifiP nAf"f VP 

language 


7 


6 


10 


7 


8. 


No use of native language 
but with special 
Instruction In English 


14 


10 


33 


16 


9. 


No use of native language 
and no special Instruction 
In English 


9 


15 


19 


11 




Total 

No, of cases 


lOOZ 
3492 


10 OZ 

136 


lOOZ 
488 


lOOZ 
4116 
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TABLE 7.8. Distribution of cluster sequences within 
native language groups: Third grade 
Based on LM~LEP students 

Percentage of Total 



Cluster Sequences Spanish Chinese Other Total 

1« Continued emphasis on 

native language 17Z UZ IIZ 16Z 

2. High or moderate to low 

native language use 9 13 18 

3« High or moderate to minimal 

use of native language 4 1 0 4 

4. Low use to low or moderate 

use 15 27 9 15 

5. Low c^e to minimal use 7 2 7 7 

6. Marked increase in native 

language use 2 0 0 2 

7. No use to low use of native 11 0 16 11 

8. No use of native language 
but with special 

instruction in English 18 21 26 19 

9. No use of native language 
and no special instruction 

in Englisih 16 21 30 18 

Total lOOZ lOOZ lOOZ 100% 

No. of cases 2773 140 374 3287 
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■ The data In Table 7.7 also Indicate that almost half (48Z) of the first 
V grade Chinese language students Initially received Instruction that Included 
^ at least a moderately Klgh level of native language use; but for o er half 

■ of these students the amount of native language use decreased mark dly 
during the year. The table further shows that the percentage* of ^.ilnese 

■ language students In cluster sequences 1» 2, and 3 was very close to the 
percentage of Spanish language students In these sequences. This Indicates 

I that proportionately almost as many Chinese language first graders as 

Spanish language first graders began the ysar receiving a high or moderate 

I amount of academic Instruction using the native language. However, fot the 

Chinese language students, continued emphasis on the native language over 

m the course of the school year was found much less frequently than for the 

■ Spanish language students. 

I LM-LEP first graders whose native language was other than Chinese or 

Spanish were much less likely to be In cluster sequences 1, 2 or 3; only 18 

■ percent began the year with high or moderate native language use, compared 
with 51 percent of the Spanish language students and 48 percent of the 

■ Chinese language students. The majority of the first graders with other 
native languages were In cluster sequences 8 and 9, Indicating no 

■ significant academic use of the nac^^ve language during the first grade. 

M A comparison of Tables 7.7 and 7.8 sh.ws that acrjss al7 three language 

■ groups a lower proportion of grade 3 students than grade 1 students were In 
cluster sequences 1, 2, and 3* A correspondingly higher proportion of grade 

g 3 students were In cluster sequences 8 and 9. Thus, far fewer third grade 

students than first graders began the year with academic Instruction using 

I high or moderate levels of their native language, and many more went through 

the year without any appreciable amount of academic Instruction using their 

■ native language. 

■ 7C.2 CLUSTER SEQUEHCES AND ORAL ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 

^ Another way of approaching the questions of who the students are In each 

■ of the cluster sequences Is to explore the extent to which proficiency In 
the English language Is related to cluster sequence. Tables 7.9 and 7.10 

I present by cluster sequence the scores of the first and third graders on the 
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TABLE 7 •9. Means and standard deviations of total Student Oral 

Proficiency Ratings in English, within clu.cer sequence: 

Cohort A, Grade 1 

Based on LM-LEP students 

Cluster Sequences Mean £^ N 

1. Continued emphasis 

on native language 12.6 5.5 1,278 

2. R.gh or xod^rate to low 

.•ati/e language use 14.4 5.4 354 

3. Hlg^ or moderate to minimal 

v&e of native language 13.8 6.3 97 

4^ Low ufte to low or moderate 

use 14.9 5.8 402 

5. Low use to minimal use 16.4 5.5 240 

6. Marked increase in native 

language 14*8 5.8 106 

7. No use to low use of native 

language 16.5 5.6 279 

8. No use of native language 
but special instruction 

in English 15.2 5.4 569 

9. No use of native langua*'^ 
and no special instr' jn 

in English 19.3 4,7 384 

Total 14.7 5.8 3,709 
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TABLE 7. 10. Means and standard deviations of total Student Oral 

Proficiency Ratings in English, within cluster sequence: 

Cohort Grade 3 

Based on lif-LEP students 



Cluster Sequences 

1. Continued emphasis 
on native language 

2* High or moderate to low 
native language use 

3. High or moderate to minimal 
use of native language 

4* Low use to low or moderate 
use 

5 Low use to minimal use 

6* Marked Increase In native 
language 

7* No use to low use of native 
language 

8* No use of ratlve language 
but with special Instruction 
In English 

9* No use of native language 
and no special instruction 
in English 

Total 



Mean ^ N 

13.7 5.2 498 

15.3 5.8 257 

16.7 4.8 1 

16.0 5.0 447 

17.1 4.1 185 

13.1 5.4 55 

18.1 4.7 357 

17.3 5.0 553 

19.7 4.0 538 

16.7 5.2 3,000 
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Student Oral Proficiency Rating (SOPR) Instrument discussed In Chapter 4. 
For both the first aod the third graders, the students In the first cluster 
sequence had markedly lover scores. Thus, the highest level of native 
language Instruction was occurring with students rated by their teachers as 
raving the least English competence. 



In both grades, also, the group with the highest ratings In English 
competence were ^n the ninth cluster sequence* Apparently, to a great 
extent, they were not receiving services because they did not need them. It 
should be remembered that students entered the study as LM-LEP students If 
In the fall of 1984 they vere classified by their school as being LM-LEP, 
not necessarily because they began LM-LEP services in the fall of 1984. 
Many students had already received a year or more of LM-LEP services, in 
preschool, kindergarten, or in grades 1 and 2, and were already on their way 
towards being reclassified as no longer a LM-LEP student. 



With the exception of the above two groups, the differences among 
cluster sequences in mean scores were not great. On the whole, students in 
sequences that used the native language scored a bit lower than students in 
sequec^ces that did not. The scores of the students in the 6th cluster 
sequence are interesting in this context. They were students who began the 
year with little or no native language instruction and then moved into 
programs with moderate or high amounts of native language instruction. In 
terms of their mean SOPR total they are much closer, in both the first and 
third grades, to cluster 1 than to cluster 9. This finding supports the 
supposition that these students were reassigned because of the low lf>vel of 
their English language skills. 



7C.3 CLUSTER SEQUENCES AND COCNITIVB ABILITY 
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Lastly, the relation of cluster sequence to cognitive reasoning ability, 
as measured by the Raven Progressive Matrices test, is worth considering. 
Table 7.11 oresents the findings for the first grade group. Overall the 
differences in the mean are quite small. The largest difference is between 
the students in the first cluster S'<»quence, who are taught primarily m the 
native language, and the students in the fifth cluster group who made the 
transition during the year from low nativA language use to minimal use. 
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One way to explain this difference is that even by the first grade many of 
the students who are quick learners have already left the high-native- 
language-use classrooms in many schools, or, in the case of the cluster 
sequence 5 students, left these classrooms during the first year* 

Tne third grade findings, presented in Table 7*12, support and £dd to 
this line of argument. The lowest scores were achieved by students -n 
cluster sequence 6, who markedly increased the amount of native language 
instruction they received during the year. These were students who because 
of their poor English language skills, or possibly because of their 
generally poor academic performance, were transferred to classrooms in which 
native language use was common. Next to these, the lowest group score was 
obtained by the students in cluster sequence 1. It is noteworthy that the 
difference between the scores of students in cluster sequence 1 and the 
highest scoring group was appreciably greater at the third grade level (a 
difference of 3.5) than at the first grade level (a difference of 1.2). 
Quite possibly the result came about because of the selection processes 
discussed in Chapter 5. It may be that over the course of several years the 
students with high cognitive abilities have been transferred out of the 
native language classroom and students with low cognitive abilities have 
been transferred in. 
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TABLE 7* 11* Means and standard 
cluster sequence: 


deviations 
Cohort A, 


of Raven 
Grade 1 


scores within 


Based on LM-LEP students 






Cluster Sequences 


Mean 




N 


1* Continued emphasis 
on native language 


17.8 


5.6 


1.327 


2« High or moderate to low 
native language use 


18.7 


5.9 


389 


3* High or moderate to minimal 
use of native language 


18.7 


6.3 


99 


4* Low use to low or moderate 
use 


18.3 


6.1 


430 


5. Low xx^e to minimal use 


19.1 


6.2 


249 

• 


6* Marked Increase In native 
language 


19.0 


6.0 


96 


7* No use to low use of native 
language 


18.0 


5.8 


278 


8* No use of native language 
but with special Instruction 
In English 


19.0 


5.8 


599 


9. No use of native language 
and no special Instruction 
In English 


18.4 


5.7 


415 


Total 


18.4 


5.8 


3,882 
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TABLE 7 •12. Means and standard 
cluster sequence: 


deviations 
Cohort B, 


Grade 3 


scores within 


Based on LM-LEP students 






Cluster Sequences 


Mean 


cr- 


N 


!• Continued emphasis 
on native language 


23.6 


8.9 


469 


2. High or moderate to low 
native language use 


25.6 


9.1 


223 


3. High or moderate to minimal 
use of native language 


24.6 


8.0 


84 


4. Low^use to low or moderate 
use 


25.3 


9.2 


383 


5* Low use to minimal use 


26.2 


9.7 


150 


6. Marlced Increase In native 
language 


21.7 


8.6 


35 


7« No use to low use of native 
language 


24.6 


8.8 


305 


8. No use of native language 
but with special Instruction 
In English 


25.4 


9.2 


474 


9. No use of native language 
and no spec al Instruction 
in English 


27.1 


9.3 


432 


Total 


25.3 


9.2 


2,555 
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7D D. SUMMARY 



This chapter has presented a number of ways of classifying Instiructlonal 
services as a preliminary step towards comparing the efficacy of various 
instructional services in preparing LM*-LEP students to succeed in mainstream 
all-English-medium classrooms. A service cluster was defined as a set of 
services provided to a particular student at a particular point in time. 
Six major service cluster groups and 32 specific clusters vere defined in 
terms of ffve key instructional va«:iables. More important than the service 
received at any point in time are the services received over the academic 
yeari or over a series of academic years. The first year major service 
clusters were linked to produce 20 cluster combinations that represented for 
each student the instructional services provided both in the early and later 
parts of the year. 

Examination of the combinations showed thati for the mopt part, students 
who began the year receiving acadraic instruction using the native language 
continued through the year receiving this type of instruction, though often 
the extent of native language use was less by year's end. Also, the overall 
extent of native language use was less among third-grade LM~LEP students 
than among first graders. 

Because many of the cluster combinations indicated similar educational 
experiencesi they were combined into nine cluster sequences which represented 
nine educationally distinct school year experiences for LM-LEP students. 
The distribution of these cluster sequences by student's native language 
indicated that overall, Spanish language arid Chinese language LM~LEP 
students were more likely to be in programs which used the native language 
in instruction than were students from other language backgrounds. 

An examination of the oral English proficiency of <3tudent^ in different 
cluster sequences gave evidence of a relationship between instructional 
services and English competencies. Those receiving Instruction heavily 
using the native language had as a group the lowest ratings on the oral 
English proficiency measure, while those LM-LEP students not receiving 
services were rated as the most prof icient . r - 
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Finally, students In the nine cluster sequences were compared ou the 
basis of their scores on a measure of cognitive ability, the Raven 
Progressive Matrices test. Perhaps the most notable finding was that the 
mean scores of those in cluster sequence 1, ''Continued Emphasis on Native 
Language," was considerably lower among third grade LM-LEP students, 
relative to third grade LM-LEP students in other cluster sequences, than it 
was among first grade LM-LEP students relative to first grade LM-LEP 
students in other cluster sequences* 
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Chapter 8. STUDENT ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 



In his chapter ve discuss the twD sets of variables that deal directly 
with academic performance as an outcome measure. The first Is the Stanford 
Achievement Test and the second Is the teachers* ratings of students* aca- 
demic performance In various aspects of English, math, and the student's 
native language. Both of these are Intended to function as outcome measures 
and as predictors. They will be Included among the variables to be used as 
predictors of the effects of treatment yet to come, and outcome measures 
quantifying the effects of treatment to which the student has already been 
subjected* 



8A A. ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS 



As discussed In Chapter 2, the vocabulary, reading comprehension, and 

mathematics subtests of the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) were selected as 

the principal measures of academic achievement. This section of the report 

presents some preliminary data resulting from the administration of the SAT 

2 

during the first year of the study. It will be recalled that the 



^Abbreviations and special terms used In this study aro defined In the glossary, 
In Appendix A. 

^At one of our sites, Dade County, there was (by prior arrangement) no fall test- 
ing, and for the spring testing the school district authorities arranged to pro- 
vide us with computer tapes containing the results for students In the study, from 
the routine administration of the Stanford Achievement Test In Dade County schools 
every spring. We received the tape too late to Include Dade County results In 
the present report; the tape contains valid test scores on 495 of the 503 Dade 
County students In the study, or 98.4 percent. Nor has data been Included on the 
math test, for those few students to whom the Spanish translation of that test 
was administered In the fall. It was discovered that the translation of four of 
the Items did not produce Items exactly equivalent to the original ones. Since 
there were only 133 students who took the Spanish test and since these 133 cases 
would not provide an adequate base for an equlpercentlle equating, which would be 
needed to make the Concepts of Number and Mathematics Applications scores compara- 
ble to those from the standard English version. It was decided to exclude scores 
on these two subtests from the analysis, but to retain the Computation scores 
(which did not require equating). These "Spanish math" computation scores and 

the Dade County results will be Incorporated In the test data In the second year 
report. 
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TABU 8.i«. Itoaiu and standard d«viationa for SAl Priaary 1 form f (Spring *(S5): 
Coliorl A, Grada 1 • Adjuatad acoraa 



Maciva 
Language 




ENGLISH 




HATUBHAT 


ICS 








Vocab. 


Heading 
Coaprabanaioo 


Bngliah 
Total 


Concapta 
of Nuabar 


Coaputation 


Applicationa 


Coaput. 
^ Applic. 


Hath 
Total 


TOTAL 
(B ♦ H) 


A. Uf-UP 






















1. Spaaiah 


X 
H 


18.4 
5.6 
2252 


21 . / 
8.1 
2245 


12.2 
2056 


20.2 
6.1 
3172 


14 1 
5.0 
3259 


13.3 
4.4 
3059 


27.7 
8.2 
3032 


48.1 
13.4 
2936 


89.2 
22.9 
1972 


2. OChar 
Roaanca 
Language 


X 

cT 
y 


19.4 
4.4 

85 


24.2 
8.2 
85 


43.4 
10.7 
61 


21.5 
5.7 
91 


14.1' 
4.7 
90 


14.4 
4.7 
93 


29.2 
8.3 
90 


51.2 
12.6 
88 


95.4 
20.5 
78 


3. OCbar 
E-jropean 


X 
N 


21.9 
6.8 
8 


26.5 
9.4 
8 


48.4 
14.6 
8 


23.2 
5.5 
27 


1 J. f 

5.1 
27 


IS 4 
4.1 
27 


29.0 
8.2 
27 


52.3 
13.3 
27 


lul.5 
28.3 
B 


4. Naciva 

AMerican 


i 

cr 
II 


b 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5. Other 
Latin 
Alphabet 


X 

cr 

N 


20.4 
5.3 
59 


27.6 
8.7 
61 


48.8 
12.5 
56 


23.2 
6.0 

72 


16.8 
62 


16.1 
1 a 

J. 7 

65 


33.2 
7.0 
65 


57.0 
12.3 
64 


106.1 
21. B 

55 


6. Chinese 


X 

<r 
V 


5.1 
88 


28.0 
8.0 
114 


47.8 
11.0 
86 


23.9 
5.6 
143 


17.3 
4.1 
127 


15.9 
4.0 
89 


33.0 
7.4 
88 


57.5 
12.6 
88 


1 AC L 

22.9 
65 


7. Other 


X 
H 


18.7 
4.9 
214 


25.9 

a. 4 

214 


44.7 
11.8 
212 


21.6 
5.8 
22i 


15.3 
4.8 
223 


14.1 
4.2 
220 


29.4 
7.9 
219 


51.1 
12.8 
218 


95.7 
22.3 

2or, 


8. Unknown 


N 


70 


70 


66 


73 


75 


74 


74 


70 


61 


LM-UP TOTAL 


X 

<r 

N 


IB. 6 
5.6 
2776 


22.6 
8.4 
2797 


41.5 
12.4 
2565 


20.5 
6.1 
3799 


14.5 
5.0 
3883 


13.5 
4.4 
3627 


28.1 
8.2 
3595 


48.8 
13.4 
3491 


91.0 

23.2 
2447 


i. EP/LIS 


X 
N 


22.4 
6.1 
672 


22.3 
9.0 
652 


48.7 
13.3 
617 


22.8 
6.1 
715 


14.9 
5.3 
691 


15.4 
4.2 
667 


V) 4 
8.6 
657 


SI s 
13.9 
643 


102.2 
25.2 
555 




X 

<r 

N 


22.4 
6.2 
389 


27.8 
9.1 
404 


50.7 
13.5 
383 


21.9 
5.7 
402 


14.2 
5.0 
393 


14.9 
4.1 
390 


29.1 
8.2 
39C 


51.2 
12.9 
384 


102.2 
24.7 
368 



T 



TAB1.E 8.1b. Meanii und MtuudarJ devUclonti for SAT Priaary 2 Furn E (Fall *84) and SAT Primary 3 Fora F (Spring *85) ; 
Cohort B« Ciaile 3, Adjuated acorea 











E N 


C L 1 S U 












MATH 


E N A T 1 


C S 












Native 
















































Reading 


Engliah 


Concepts 










Coaput. 


Hath 


TOTAL 






Vocab. 


Coapreltenaion 


Total 


nf 


Niiawer 


Coaputation 


Applicationa 


-1- Applic. 


Total 


(i ♦ M) 






Via 1 1 


Spr lug 


va A A 


Spring 


rai 1 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


Fali' 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


Fail 


Spring 


Fall 


op ring 


Fall 


Spring 


A. LM-LEP 








































1 . Spanish 


- 

X 


U.9 


13.8 


20.6 


26.7 


35.8 


40.6 


20.1 


17.5 


26.5 


26.4 


20.2 


17.3 


46.9 


44.0 


67.3 


61.8 


103.9 


103.1 






4.5 


5.1 


8.3 


10.0 


11.0 


13.4 


5.9 


5.9 


7.3 


8.9 


5.9 


7.3 


11.4 


14.3 


16.0 


18.8 


23.8 


29.0 




N 


2256 


2259 


2307 


2324 


2173 


2154 


2490 


2648 


2551 


2736 


2485 


2338 


2455 


2298 


2403 


2220 


2084 


2025 


2. Otlier 


- 
X 




16.4 


22.5 


29.0 


41.0 


45.0 


21.7 


20.3 


27.0 


27.5 


20.7 


17.7 


47.7 


45.6 


69.9 


65.7 


112.0 


111.0 


Roaanca 




7.8 


6.9 


9.0 


12.7 


15.3 


17.8 


7.4 


6.7 


6.4 


7-6 


8.6 


8.5 


14.0 


14.8 


20.3 


20.6 


34.2 


36.2 


Languaga 


N 


39 


71 


41 


72 


39 


71 






40 


73 


39 


70 


39 


70 


38 


69 


37 


69 


3. Other 


V 
A 


18.8 


13.4 


26.1 


28.6 


45.9 


42.5 


20.3 


20.0 


30.9 


29.7 


21.4 


20.6 


51.6 


51.0 


71.9 


72.2 


117.8 


115.2 


Curop«$an 


<^ 




6.3 


9.2 


12.4 


12.7 


18.1 


5.7 


6.7 


8.5 


9.8 


7.3 


8.6 


15.0 


16.6 


20.1 


20.4 


29.9 


36.3 




N 


17 


19 


18 


19 


17 


18 


17 


22 


19 


21 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


17 


4. Native 


- 
X 


19.0 


15.4 


23.6 


31.7 


42.6 


43.3 


22.5 


15.8 


28.9 


26.2 


24.6 


'5.2 


53.5 


40.5 


76.0 


56.3 


118.6 


107.8 


Aaerlcan 




2.8 


4.6 


7.6 


12.0 


9.5 


15.2 


5.0 


5.7 


/ .3 


Q 7 


9 




119 

A J . A 


19 A 

A& . 0 


17 7 


^ A A 


9^ ^ 


^ J. J 




N 


11 


1 1 


11 


11 


11 


in 


11 


11 


1 1 
A A 


t A 


1 1 

A A 


19 

Aa 


1 1 
A A 


A A 


1 1 
A A 


1 1 
A A 


1 1 

A A 


1 A 


5. Other 


X 


16.3 


16.2 


25.2 


34.1 


41.9 


50. 3 




^ J . 3 


11 & 
JA . ^ 


11 7 

JA . f 


22.9 


22 .5 


54 1 


54.1 


78 2 


77.5 


120.4 


127 8 
A» r . 0 


Latin 




5.9 


6.1 


8.0 


11.1 


12.1 


16.0 


6.5 


5.9 


6.4 


9.5 


6.8 


8.7 


11.8 


16.9 


17.3 


21.9 


26.2 


36.3 


Alphabet 


N 


50 


51 


'48 


51 


4P 


51 


50 


51 


51 


51 


51 


SO 


51 


50 


50 


50 


48 


50 


6. Chinese 


X 


15.0 


14.9 


24.3 


32.6 


40.1 


47. S 


24.0 


24.7 


31.2 


33.7 


22.4 


25.6 


53.7 


60.0 


77.7 


85.6 


120.1 


133.1 




<r 


4.6 


6.9 


7.5 


11.2 


10.5 


16.2 


5.7 


5.5 


6.1 


7.1 


6.2 


7.8 


10.4 


12.5 


15.2 


16.5 


20.8 


29.2 




N 


140 


176 


150 


176 


139 


175 


165 


210 


167 


209 


167 


175 


166 


174 


164 


174 


117 

A Jf 


171 


7. Other 


A 


15.6 


14.4 


24.1 


31.4 


40.1 


45.9 


22.0 


21.7 


28.7 


31.2 


20.9 


20.9 


49.7 


52.3 


71.9 


74.2 


112.0 


120.4 






4.9 


4.8 


8. 1 


10.6 


10.9 


A*l . A 


6.0 


6.2 




a 9 


D . A 


7 7 


11 1 

1 J . A 


\L 9 

AN . ^ 


1 #k 9 

AD . A 


1 A Q 

AO . 7 


7 


in ^ 

JU. 3 




N 


148 


188 


157 


187 


148 


186 


158 


193 


170 


190 


157 


184 


157 


183 


156 


183 


147 


182 


8. Unknown 


N 


69 


41 


63 


40 


52 


40 


i38 


41 


128 


42 


133 


40 


133 


40 


133 


39 


44 


39 


LH-LEP TOTAL 


X 




14.0 


21.2 


27.6 


36.7 


41.8 


20.5 


18.4 


27.1 


27.2 


20.6 


18.2 


47.8 


45.8 


68.5 


64.6 


106.0 


107.3 




<r 


4.7 


5.3 


8.4 


10.4 


11.3 


U.l 


6.0 


6.2 


7.3 


9.0 


6.1 


7.7 


11.6 


14.9 


16.4 


19.9 


24.4 


30.d 




N 


2730 


2816 


2795 


2880 


2627 


2705 


3068 


3248 


3137 


3333 


3066 


2889 


3029 


2846 


2972 


2760 


2525 


2565 


B. EP/LIS 


X 


21.3 


19.4 


28.8 


36.4 


50.4 


55.9 


24.0 


21.5 


28.6 


28.0 


24.6 


22.2 


53.2 


50.6 


77.5 


72.3 


128.1 


129.0 






6.0 


6.5 


8.4 


12.3 


13.0 


17.4 


5.7 


6.0 


7.1 


8.8 


5.9 


8.1 


11.5 


15,2 


16.1 


19.8 


26.5 


34.1 




N 


657 


704 


670 


712 


629 


689 


679 


710 


686 


710 


692 


696 


679 


679 


665 


665 


616 


649 


C. KP/Coap 


X 


22.1 


20.0 


28.3 


37.4 


50.2 


57.6 


i3.3 


20.8 


27.1 


27.3 


23.3 


21.5 


50.4 


49.0 


73.8 


70.3 


123.9 


128.3 


o 




5.5 


6.4 


8.0 


11.8 


12.0 


16.^ 


5.9 


6.1 


7.7 


9.3 


6.3 


8.5 


12.8 


15.7 


17.8 


20.5 


27.6 


34.7 




N 


359 


411 


370 


410 


354 


396 


371 


419 


372 


417 


366 


412 


365 


402 


364 


396 


348 


385 



"260 
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TABU 8.2«. Muaa asd stMiard d«vlACloiu for SAX Prlsary I Fon. * (Spring '8! 
Cohort A, Crado I » Klthf sco. «i 





1 


B tr G L t S H 


MAT 


HXMAT ICS 


















Naclvo 














LOTguago 






l^^ail lug 


Coacapca 


Coaputatioa 


Math 






Vocab. 


Coaprahaoaioa 


of Miflibar 


'¥ Afplic. 


Total 


A. UC-LE? 














I. Spanxah 


1 


18.0 


19.8 


19.7 


27.0 


47.1 






6.2 


9.6 


6.5 


8.7 


U.l 




N 


2232 


224^ 


3172 


3032 


2936 


2. Ochor 


i 


18.8 


22.2 


20.5 


28.4 


49.5 


Eosanco 




5.4 


10.2 


6.8 


8.9 


13.7 


LanguAgof 




85 


85 


91 


90 


88 


3* Ochor 


i 


21.6 


26.2 


22.9 


28.9 


51.7 






7.1 


9.6 


5.7 


8.2 


13.4 


• 


N 


8 


8 


27 


27 


27 


4. Naclvo 


i 












AMTlcan 


















0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5. Ocbar 


X 


20.1 


25. T 


22.9 


33.0 


56.5 


LaclA 




5.4 


U.3 


6.2 


7.3 


12.7 


Alphabot 


If 


59 


61 


72 


65 


64 


6. Chloaaa 


I 


18.5 


26.3 


23.5 


324 


56.5 






5.3 


9.9 


5.9 




13.5 






00 




143 


88 


88 


7* Ochar 


X 


18.6 


24.6 












5.1 


9.8 


5.9 


8.1 


13.1 






214 


U4 


221 


219 


2X8 


8* Unk&ovQ 




70 


70 


/ w 


74 


70 


LM»LEP Total 


X 


18.2 


20.8 


20.0 


27.5 


47.8 






6.1 


10.0 


6.5 


8.7 


U.l 




N 


2776 


2797 


3799 


3595 


3491 


B. EP/LIS 


i 


22.2 


25.0 


22.4 


29.9 


52.7 






6.4 


10-1 


6.4 


9.0 


14.5 




If 


672 


652 


715 


657 


643 


C. E?/Co«p, 


X 


22.2 


26.5 


21.5 


28.6 


50.4 




iT 


6.4 


10.3 


6.0 


8.6 


13.5 




If 


389 


404 


402 


390 


384 
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TABU e.:b. 1 




■tAodard dcrlAtlou for SA7 FrlsAry 2 Foia E (Fall 


•84) 


and SAT Frlaary 3 Focs*F 


(Spring 


•85): 




Cohort 


B» 


Qr«d« 


3. Rithti 


■dorts 






















lUtlvt 






E a C L 


I S H 








HAIHEMAII 


C S 
















tai 


idlnt 


Coik apta 










Math 








Vocab* 




of NtthAar 


CoTOucatloo 


Apolleations 


Total 








Fall 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 




Spring 


A* 
































!• SpAOlfth 


Z 


14.8 


13.6 


20.0 


25.3 


K.9 


17.4 


26.1 


25.9 


20.1 


17.0 


66.6 


61.1 






J* 


4*7 


5.2 


8.8 


10.7 


6.1 


6.0 


7.8 


9.3 


6.1 




10.% 


1 0 A 






N 


2256 


2259 


2307 


232(. 


2490 


2^45 


2555 


2736 


2485 


2336 


2%UJ 






2. Otter 


1 


18.2 


16.4 


22.4 


28."' 


21.6 


20.2 


26.8 


27.2 


20.6 


17.5 


69.7 


65.2 








7.9 


6.9 


9.1 


12.8 


7.4 


6.8 


6.8 


7.8 


8.6 


8.6 


20.5 


20.9 






K 


39 


71 


41 


72 


39 


72 


40 


73 


39 


70 


38 


69 




3. Oth«r 


i 


18.7 


13.2 


24.8 


27.6 


19.8 


19.5 


30.4 


29.1 


21.0 


19.8 


70.5 


70.8 








5.6 


'6^ 


10.5 


12.9 


6.6 


7.8 


9.4 


10.6 


7.7 


A A 

9«0 


22.3 


21.9 






M 


17 


19 


18 


19 


17 


22 


19 


21 


17 


20 


17 


20 




4. SUtiva 


X 


19.0 


15.4 


22.9 


30.9 


22.5 


15.8 


28.9 


25.4 


24.5 


15.2 


75.9 


55.5 




AMricaa 




2.3 


4.6 


8.9 


U.l 


5.0 


5.7 


7.5 


10.4 


6.2 


5.9 


17.7 


17.0 






El 


11 


11 


U 


11 


U 


U 


U 


U 


11 


U 


U 


U 




S. Otti«r 


1 


16.7 


16.2 


24.6 


32.9 


23.6 


23.5 


31.2 


31.4 


22.8 


22.4 


77.9* 


77 A 

77.0 








6.0 


6.1 


8.7 


U.O 


6.7 


6.0 


6.7 


10.1 


6.9 


8.8 


17.8 


22.6 




Al^h.tb. 


N 


50 


51 


48 


51 


50 


51 


51 


51 


51 


50 


50 


50 




6. ChiMM 


i 




\L % 
.O 


Zj.3 






24.6 


4w. 0 




22. J 


25.6 


77.0 


85.3 








4.6 


6.9 


8.2 


11.8 


5.8 


5.8 


6.6 


7.7 


6.4 


7.9 


15.8 


16.7 






H 


140 


176 


130 


176 


165 


210 


167 


209 


167 


175 


164 


«. 174 




7. Oth«r 


1 


15.2 


14.4 


23.3 


30.2 


21.9 


21.7 


28.4 


30.9 


20.8 


20.7 


71.5 


73.7 








5.2 


4.9 


9.1 


U.2 


6.0 


6.2 


7.3 




6.2 


7.9 


16.5 


X9.3 








148 


188 


157 


187 


158 


193 


170 


190 


157 


184 


156 


183 




8. Uaknowa 


!I 


69 


41 


63 


^0 


138 


41 


133 


42 


129 


40 


133 


39 




Ui-LEP lotaX 


i 


14.9 


13.9 


20.6 


26.3 


20.4 


18.3 


26.7 


26.8 


20.4 


17.9 


67.9 


63.9 








4.9 


5.4 


8.9 


11.1 


6.2 


6.4 


7.8 


9.4 


6.3 


7.9 


16.9 


20.4 






N 


2730 


2816 


2795 


2S80 


3068 


3248 


3146 


3333 


3060 


2889 


2972 


2766 




E?/LIS 


X 


21.3 


19.3 


28.4 


35.3 


23.9 


21.4 


28.3 


27.5 


24.4 


22.r 


77.0 


71.6 






T 


6.1 


6.5 


8.9 


15.1 


5.9 


6.1 ' 


7.6 


9.3 


6.1 


8.3 


16.6 


20.3 






N 


657 


704 


670 


7U 


679 


710 


686 


710 


692 


696 


665 


665 


C. 




s 


21.9 


19.8 


27.9 


37.4 


23.1 


20.7 


26.6 


26.9 


23.1 


21.2 


72.9 


69.6 




<- 


5.7 


6.6 


8.5 


12.4 


6.1 


6.1 


8.3 


9.8 


6.5 


3.6 


18«6 


kO.9 








359 


411 


370 


410 


371 


419 


372 


417 


366 


4U 


364 


396 
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third-grade cohort, Cohort B, was tested twice during the first year (the 

Primary 2 battery In the fall ana ^rlmary 3 In the spring), and that the 

first-grade cohort. Cohort A, was tested once (In the spring, with the 
Primary 1 battery). 



8A.1 SCORE DISTRIBUTIONS AND RELATED DATA 



Basic distributional data on the SAT subtests are shown In Appendix E 

1 2 
for adjusted scores • Examination of these distributions shows that 

the scores on all tests, In both grades, are spread out well, covering a 
wide range, and that they are not conspicuously bunched at either end. This 
Is true not only for the LM-LEP students but also for the two English- 
prof Iclent groups. These data provide evidence that the levels of the SAT 
chosen for this study are appropriate. Means and standard deviations for 
adjusted SAT scores, for all groups, are summarized In Table 8.1a (for 
Cohort A), and 8.1b (for Cohort B). (Tables 8.2a and 8.2b provide 
corresponding data for rights scores.) 

Table E.3 shows the test publisher's percentiles (bised on a national 

sample, not a LM-LEP sanple) corresponding to the mean rights score and to 

points one standard deviation above and one standard deviation below the 
3 

mean. Thia table, which shows how the three groups (LM-LEP, EP/LIS and 
EP/Comp) compare with the national percentile norms for rights scores on the 
SAT, Indicates that the LM-LEP students scored systematically lower than the 
other two groups. The disparity was much greater In the English tests 
(vocabulary and reading comprehension) than In math. The only math section 



^All data reported on the SAT In this and subsequent chapters, except where 
otherwise explicitly stated, use "adjusted scores** rather than "rights scores". 
The distinction between these two types of scores, and our reasons for preferring 
the former, are described In Chapter 2, Section 2R.1. Appendix 2 contains some 
technical data about the SAT, Including data on the relationship between the 
"rights- and "adjusted" scores. 

^Appendix table E.l shows the distributions of adjusted scoros 
for Cdhort A (grade 1) In the spring of 1985, for all three basic groups (LM-LEP, 
EP/LIS, and EP/Comp). Tables E.2 shows the corresponding data for Cohort B 
(grade 3). 

^In a normal distribution one standard deviation above the mean Is the 84th 
percentile and one standard deviation below is the 16th percentile. 
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on vhlch the LM-LEP students did about as veil as the English-proficient 
groups was computation; this is the set of items which, as indicated in 
Table 8.3, makes virtually no demands on the student with respect to 
knowledge of English. 

As for the magnitude of the LM-LEP students' departure from national 
norms, their mean Vocabulary scores were at the 22nd, 7th, and 14th 
percentiles (Grade 1, Grade 3 fall, aod Grade 3 spring respectively). The 
corresponding figures for Reading Comprehension were 25th, 15th, and 21st 
percentiles; for the Math Total they were at the 27th, 30th and 35th 
percentiles. As for the three pa*.ts of the Math test, the three Concepts 
of Number percentiles corresponding to the means were 22nd, 28th and 32nd. 
For Computation and Applications combined, separate norms are not available 
for the battery given in grade 1; for the combination, the mean is at the 
28th percentile. Separate Computation and Applications norms are available 
for the batteries used in grade 3; the Fall and Spring Computation means are 
at the 44th and 37th percentiles respectively; the corresponding 
Applications percentiles are 25th and 29th. 

If the percentiles for the Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, and Math 
Total means are aver ^^ed (for grade 1, grade 3 ^all, and grade 3 Spring), 
the resulting average of the nine national percentiles for the nine means is 
only 22. The averages of the corresponding nine percentiles one standard 
deviation above the mean (which is 84 in an unselected, normally distributed 
population) and one standard deviation below (which is 16 in the same normal 
population) are only 46 and 6 respectively* Thus the LM-LEP students' 
scores in this first year of the study are very low in comparison with 
national norms. 



As Tables 8.1a and 8.1b (and also Tables 8.2a and 8.2b) show, the LM-LEP 
students scored substantially lower than either of the English-proficient 
groups (EP/LIS and EP/Comp) on the two English tests. The LM-LEP means are 
at the 11th to 24th percentiles, while the percentiles corresponding to 
EP/LIS and EP/Comp means are in the 30' s and 40's. (Thus the EP/LIS and 
EP/Comp groups, too, are well below national norms. This confirms that the 
use of a comparison group from the same schools as the LM-LEP children is 
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definitely better than the alternative —depending solely on the national 
norms to serve the comparison group function— would have been.) Column 6 of 
Table 8.2c provides the relevant summary data. 

As for the math test, the three parts have to be considered separately 
because they make different demands on ability to comprehend English. 
Furthermore, the demands made by the Primary 3 math test (given to grade 3) 
differ from those made by Primary 1 (given to grade 1). Table 8,3 summarizes 
the English requirements of the math test not only for the three batteries 
already given but for two additional batteries (Intermediate 1 and 
Intermediate 2) scheduled to be given to Cohort B at the end ot Year 2 and 
Year 3 respectively. The parts of the table that apply to the tests given 
in Year 1 are enclosed in boxes. 



The results, which are summarized in Columns 7-11 of Table 8.2c, are in 
line with what would be suggested by Table 8.3. In grade 1 (Cohort A) the 
LM-LEP students were almost on a par with the two English-proficient groups 
in Computation plus Applications, and slightly lower in Concepts of Number. 
The Cohort B students, who, it will be recalled from Chapter 4, are expected 
to be on the average a little lower than Cohort A in academic ability, were 
Ltill holding their own in Computation in comparison with the two English- 
proficient groups. However, they were substantially lower in both Concepts 
of Number and Applications. These are the two math tests which, as 
indicated by Table 8.3, require some knowledge of spoken English, and in the 
case of the Applications test also require a reading knowledge of English. 
Overall, the differences between the LM-LEP group and the two English- 
proficient groups were considerably smaller for math than for English, as 
can be seen from an examination of columns 6 and 7 of Table 8.2c. 

In addition to showing overall data for the three basic groups (LM-LEP, 
EP/LIS, and EP/comp), Tables 8.1a and 8.1b also break the LM-LEP data down 
by native language category, as do Tables 8.2a and 8.2b. If we look at 
these data, we see that the language groups differed substantially in their 
mean scores on Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension. Many of the 
differences were almost certainly due to differences among the various 
ethnic groups with respect to the degree to which the parents, and the 
children, perceive pressure to learn English. A related factor may be that 
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TABLE 8.2c. SAT p«rc.ntll.. corr..poodli«t to SAT mMth Mtn .cor.. • 
TABU ».2c. ^ SAT ~rc.«ll.. corr..poodlni to MM. of 

Bngli*^ score 



(1) 



(2) 



Cohort Grade 



(3) 

Date 

Collection 
Period 



1 Spring *85 



SAT 
Battery 



Prinery 

1 



B 3 Fall 'a* Prinary 

2 



Spring '85 PriMry 



(5) 



Group 



LM-UP 
EP/U8 
EP/Co^ 

LM-LKP 
BP /US 
BP/Coe|i 

Ut-UP 
BP /US 
BP/Co«p 



(6) O) 

Bnglieh Math 
ecoree" Total 
Mean liU ^IIIt 



(8) 



(9) (10) 
Hatheubteete 



(11) 



Concepte Coeipttt. Applic Co^ut. 
of no. ±42Ei4£i 

■ tile hie Tiir^ , 



24 


27 


22 


37 


33 


33 


40 


31 


28 


11 


30 


28 


30 


43 


43 


30 


38 


39 


18 


33 


32 


36 


43 


47 


40 


42 









44 


25 


30 


44 


43 


38 


r 


29 


40 


42 


38 


40 



28 
33 
31 



"^ighte ecore. 



Man and the Be*ding Conpreheneion »ean have been averege<l to give ^vm 

*^Thie table le based on the Table E.3 data (in AppendU E) . 
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TABLE fl.3. Degree to wiilcii a AT •atli teats require sDixiiy w wwwf&ciiciiu •.mb*a«»« 






SAT 


Demands on sbillty 


to comprehend 




SAT 

battery Cl"«ii In tear 1 to: 


Scheduled be given to: 


Nath 
Test 


Spoken 
Bngllsb 


BnRlish 
1 




Primary I Coliort A, Grade !• Spring B5 




Computstion 
Concepts of No. 
jipplicmtioiim 


Almost oooe 

Cona^dersble 

Consldersble 


None 

Almost none 
Almost none 




Primary 2 ''oliurt B. tirade 3, Fall 'B4 


Cohort A, Grade 2, Spring *B6 


Computstion 
Concepts of No. 
Applications 


Some 
Some 


None 

Almost none 
Very little 




prinary 3 Cohort »• Grade 3, Spring 'B5 


Cohort B. Grade 3. Spring 'B7 


Computatiofi 
Concspts of No. 
Appllcstloaa 


Almost none 

Some 

Some 


Nons 

Almost none 
Consldersbls 




Intermediate 1 


Cohort B. Grade 4. Spring 'B6 


Computstion 
Concepts of No. 
Appl lest ions 


Almost oone 

Some 

Some 


Slight 

Considsrsble 
Considerable 




Intermediate 2 


Cohort B, Grade 3. Spring 'B7 


Computstion 
Concepts of No. 
Appllcstions 


Almost none 

Some 

Some 


Slight 

Consldersble 
Consldersbls 




• 

*TUe parts of this table that apply to the tests given in Year 1 are enclosed In boxes. 
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members of some ethnic groups are more likely to live In enclaves where 
everyone speaks the native language. 

Looked at from another viewpoint, although many of the mean differences 
among language groups are statistically significant there were very large 
overlaps among the groups, ar can be seen from the sizable standard 
deviations (shown In Tables 8*la and 8.1b, or 8.2a and 8.2b)« Thus some of 
the mean differences that are statistically significant are neverthe liiss 
numerically too small to suggest that the basic conclusions of the study 
will necessarily differ by language group* 

Another approach to the relation of SAT scores and language Is to 
Investigate the relation to SAT scores of how well English and the native 
language are spoken* Table 8.4 presents some data of that sort. The table 
shows means and standard deviations on selected SAT tests (and the Raven) 
for groups that are somewhat homogeneous with respect to their English SOPR 
and native language SOPR scores, for each of which the range of possible 
scores (5 to 25) has been divided Into three equal Inter^'als* The SAT tests 
selected for Inclusion In this table were the two English tests (Vocabulary 
and Reading Comprehension), Math Total, and because It could be expected to 
show the least relation to SOPR scores. Computation. The Computation test 
lived up to expectation. In general, scores on the other tests were mu^-^ 
more closely related to scores on the English SOPR than to the native 
language SOPR. In fact, some tendency towards a negative relation between 
native language SOPR and SAT Vocabulary (for students falling In the same 
class Interval on English SOPR) was manifest* The reason for this negative 
relationship Is not entirely clear at this point. 

8A.2 CORRELATIONAL DATA 

Sections of two large correlation tables which appear In Appendix E 
(Tables E.4a for Cohort A and E.4b for Cohort B) have been extracted and put 
In this chapter for the convenience of the reader, at the points where those 
sections are discussed* These tables contain the Raven total, all SAT 
scores, all English SOPR scores, teacher ratings on selected academic skills 
variables (five In English and three In math) and three composites relating 
t3 the student's home and family* 
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Table 8.4. AdjuBted acore -e.a. and aundard deviation, on aelected teata. for group. claaalfUd on SOPR ecorea 



SOPR 
Total acorea 



Native 

lanRuage EnRllah 



19-25 19-25 



12-18 



5-11 



12-18 19-25 



12-18 



5-il 



5-11 



19-25 



12-18 



5-11 



X 

<r~ 
N 

X 

N 

X 

M 

X 
N 
X 

<r 

N 
X 

(T 
N 



X 

<r 

N 



X 
N 



Cohort A, Spring '85 
Cradt 1 



SAT Priaarv 1 Pom F 



Mg. Hath 
Vocab. Cowp* Cowput. Total 



19.8 25.1 
4.9 8.4 
531 534 



17.9 
5.1 
461 

15.8 
4.4 

443 



21.4 
5.2 
100 

17.7 
5.9 
152 

18.3 
6.8 
128 



21.4 
7.5 
463 

19.6 
7.3 
446 



25.2 
8.7 
101 

20.4 
7.5 
151 

19.8 
7.1 
127 



23.6 26.8 
5.6 8.6 
133 133 



17.4 
6.3 
37 

17.2 
6.9 
58 



18.9 
6.2 
37 

19.7 
7.8 
63 



16.0 
4.7 
682 

14.9 
4.7 
713 

13.9 
5.0 
783 



14.8 
4.6 

115 

13.1 
5.0 
216 

13.4 
4.9 
180 



14.9 
4.7 
138 

11.1 
4.8 
42 

10.8 
5.3 
97 



54.3 
12.3 
625 

49.4 
12.2 
627 

45.2 
13.4 
692 



52.0 
12.4 
108 

45.6 
12.6 
199 

45.6 
13.7 
157 



52 
12.3 
135 

37.7 
12.2 
39 

39.2 
14.8 
89 



Cohort R» Fall '84 

SuaaX - 

SAT Primary I Pora P 



Vocab>tCo«p. CoBput. Total 



16.2 
4.5 

840 

13.6 
3.7 
699 

12.5 
3.8 

223 



24.6 
7.7 
865 

19.1 
7.3 
699 

13.6 
5.1 
249 



18.3 
5.5 
138 

14.6 
4.5 
125 

13.5 
3.2 
48 



19.7 
5.8 
81 



24.7 
8.0 
142 

17.6 
7.6 

123 

133 
5.7 
50 



26.4 
7.2 
84 



16.2 19.2 
5.0 8.1 
49 50 



13.5 
3.7 
32 



14.5 
5.6 

34 



28.5 
6.6 
913 

26.8 
7.1 
767 

25.1 
8.0 
341 



26.4 
7.4 
144 

25.5 
7.6 
134 

21.5 
8.6 
76 



27.8 
6.5 
82 

27.4 
6.6 
47 

23.2 
7.9 
35 



73.5 
14.8 
889 

66.4 
14.7 
732 

60.4 
16.6 
288 



69.9 
17.5 
141 

63.6 
16.8 
124 

52.8 
15.9 
59 



72.8 
15.6 
81 

67.4 
14.8 
46 

56.0 
15.6 
34 



Cohort !• Spring '85 
Grade 3 



SAT PrlMtT 3 Por« P 




•••• 


liath 




Coaput. Total 




in 7 


28.6 


68.6 


5.2 


10.2 


8.5 


18.7 




827 






12.2 


24.7 


26.4 


61.8 


3.9 


8.3 


8.7 


18.4 


612 


633 


793 


614 


11.2 


20.1 


26.4 


59.7 


4.0 


6.4 


9.3 


18.2 


214 


220 


319 


:i5 


17.0 


31.0 


27.0 


65.6 


6.5 


11.5 


8.8 


20.1 


130 


131 


135 


123 



13.1 
4.8 
109 

10. 
3.4 

39 



23.4 
8.7 

109 

19.7 
6.7 
37 



18.9 33.9 
6.3 10.7 
74 73 



14.7 
5.8 
47 

11.0 
2.9 
26 



24.1 
8.9 
49 

20.4 
6.2 
31 



24.1 
9.5 
130 

22.0 
10.2 
64 



27.5 
8.4 
76 

23.6 
8.0 
49 

24.5 
9.1 
33 



54.7 
18.5 
101 

47.2 
19.1 
42 



69.5 
18.5 
73 

56.3 
18.4 
47 

53.5 
18.8 
26 



Cohort 




"Spm" 



19.4 
5.8 
810 

18.7 
5.6 
895 

17.6 
5.6 
960 



18.5 
5.6 
126 

17.4 
5.3 
248 

16.3 
5.6 

220 



19.2 
5.5 
145 

15.7 
5.3 
50 

14.7 
5.3 
116 



arw 

26.2 
8.9 
810 

25.0 

?44 

24.0 
9.7 
355 



25.7 
9.2 
135 

21.7 
7.9 
134 

19.9 
6.6 
69 



24.9 
8.9 
79 

24.3 
8.4 
49 

21.1 
7.4 

36 



*Thei*e data are dlacuased In Chapter 4. Section C, where tt»ey are also ahoim In Table 4.17. 
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8A.2.a SAT Intercorrelatlons, Cross-correlations, and Correlations vtth Raven 

Tables 8.5a (Cohort A) and 8.5b (Cohort B) (extracted from Tableu E.4a 
and E.4b) show the Intercorrelatlons among the various SAT scores, and their 
correlation with the Raven. The Raven had modest correlations with all the 
SAT variables. Its highest correlation. In both cohorts, was with the Math 
Total (.47 In Cohort A, .46 In Cohort B fall testing, .48 In Cohort B spring 
testing). Its correlations with the Individual math scores were also higher 
than with the Individual English scores. The corielatlons are In line with 
expectation, and may be regarded as evidence supporting the choice of both 
the SAT and the Raven as mainstays of the study. The kinds of correlational 
relationships expected between Raven and SAT are discussed at some length In 
Chapter 4, Section D; the discussion will not be repeated here. 

Table 8.6 shows the cross-correlations between the fall '84 SAT and the 
spring '85 SAT (for Cohort B). In most cases the highest correlation for 
any variable was with Its matching variable In the other battery. (The 
exceptions occurred with a composite score in which the directly 
corresponding score is included.) The cross-correlation for English total 
was .76; for math total, .75. The lowest of the nine cross-correlations, 
• 56, was for vocabulary. 

8A. 2.b Correlations Between SOPR Scales and SAT Scores 

Table 8.7a, extracted from Tables E.4a and E.4b, shows the cross- 
correlations between English SOPR ratings and SAT scores. Most of the 
correlations between SOPR total and SAT scores were in the .20's for Cohort 
A and in the .30's and .40's for Cohort 3. The chief exception was Computa- 
tion, for which the three correlations (Cohort A, Cohort B fall, and Cohort 
B spring) with SOPR total were .15, .17, and .15 respectively. The grade 3 
(Cohort B) correlations of the English scores with SOPR were systematically 
higher than the math correlations with it; the highest correlation, .465, 
was for English total (spring 1985, Cohort B). 
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TABLI 8«3a« Inttrcorrtlttiof^ mmatkg SAT aeorta aod Ravani Cohort A t Crada 1* 
iaaad on UI-LIP atudanta 



a) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
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Staaford Achlavaaant Ttat - Priaary \ - 8pr.*85 



ENGLISH 



Row 
I 



800RI 








C 0 


R R 1 


L A T 


ION CO 


E r 


PIC 


I B N T S 


1 


Ravan CPH 


.242 


.351 


.350 


.438 .359 


.430 


.443 


.469 


.455 




SAT-Prlaary 1 — Spring '85 




















Engliah 


















2 


Vocabulary 




.524 


.815 


.486 .317 


.513 


.461 


.502 


.723 


3 


Rdi.Coaprahanalon 






.921 


.568 .423 


.540 


.540 


.595 


.833 


-i 


Engllah Total 








.622 .434 


.603 


.578 


.635 


.898 




Hath 


















5 


Concapta of No* 








.618 


.736 


.760 


.916 


.855 


6 


Coaput^^lon 










.565 


.902 


.833 


.707 


7 


Appilcationa 












.866 


.864 


.815 


8 


Coi^ut.^Appiic. 














.957 


.855 


9 


Hath Total 
















• 910 




English ^ Hath 


















10 


local 



















*Correlatlona In thla tabia hava baan axtrncted fron labia K.4a. 
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TABLE 8.)b. Intercorral«tloQa mong SAT acoraa and Mvant Cohort i » Grade 3 * 
Based on LH-L£P atudanta 




COttfcLATlON COErriCIBNTS- 



Ra-cn SPH 

SAT 

Engtlah 
Vocabulary 
RdB.Coap. 
Enillah Total 

• Hath 

Coi.cepta of No. 
Coi^>utatlon 
Appllcatlona 
Coaput .^Appllt 
Math Total 
engllah ♦ Hath 
Total 



.202 .346 



.330 


.452 


.350 


.386 


.^22 


.462 


.463 


.ld6 


.33/ 


.322 


.482 


.152 


.432 


.4ir> 


.479 


.461 


.766 


.380 


.170 


.463 


.354 


.387 


.613 




.527 


.776 


.390 


.178 


.407 


.318 


.361 


.598 


.924 


.523 


.350 


.516 


.493 


.536 


.786 






.945 


.536 


.434 


.642 


.593 


.614 


.840 




.543 


.327 


.574 


.510 


.^56 










.548 


.390 


.633 


.563 


.595 


.853 






.572 


.709 


.732 




.836 










.597 


.689 


.715 


.853 


.809 








..>07 


.8as> 


.83C 


.703 












.597 


.909 


.889 


.746 










.849 


.854 


.834 














.877 


.875 


.863 












.968 


.880 
















.975 


.895 














.922 


















.927 



*Corr«*lAtlona In thU table have been extracted frua Table E.Ab. 
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UBLI 8.6. ComUtlou b«C«Ma UIX '84 and •prlBg *85 SAT scor**: 
Cohort Qfd% 3* 

MMd on LMpLS? ttudtau 



SAT 
PrlMty 2 
FaU '84: 
SAT acof 



English 
7ocabuI«ry 
!ldg.Co«p. 
English local 

Conc«pc< of Ko. 
Coaputnclrn 
Appllcnclons 
CoopucMppIlc. 
Hnch local 
Eogliah Mach 
tccai 



*Corr«laclona in chia tabla hava baan a^Ataccad froa labia E.4b. 
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Scaafotd AchiavaMat Taat - Prlaary 3- Spr. '6 J. 5 




c 


0 E E E L 


A T I 0 If 


C 0 E r F 


I C I 


E M T S 


.561 


.471 


.566 


.323 


.151 




.266 




.4o0 


.440 


.727 


.708 


.495 


.372 


.559 


.513 


.544 


.682 


.561 


.730 


.758 


.499 


.335 


.551 


.487 


.523 


.693 


.35/ 


.495 


.505 


.677 


.500 


.574 


.598 


.662 


.666 


.138 


.351 


.314 


.337 


.628 


.493 


.632 


.643 


.564 


.450 


.508 


.550 


.595 


.433 


.582 


.562 


.609 


.652 


, - , f 


.489 


.488 


.649 


.618 


.615 


.690 


.722 


.697 




.524 


.527 


.703 


.616 


.641 


.702 


.748 


.732 


.500 


.687 


.702 


.691 


.564 


.682 


.692 


.740 


.808 
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Table 8.7b Is essentially parallel to Table 8.7a, except that It Is 
for the native language SOPR not the English SOPR. For both grade 1 ind 
grade r*, correlations of the native language SOPR with the English subtest 
scores (particularly with Vocabulary) are significantly negative. The grade 
1 correlations with Reading are also negative, but only very slightly 
(though tho negative correlation, with Speaking Is statistically 
significant)* In grade 3 the correlations with Reading are not 
significantly different from zero, but the correlations with Vocabulary are 
again definitely negative. The correlations with the Math scores are quite 
close to zero for the grade 1 cohort and also for grade In the fall, but 
by the spring they are a little higher. 

8A.2.C Correlations of SAT with the Three Home-and-Famlly Variables 

Table 8.8a shows the cross-correlations between the SAT variables and 
three home -and -family variables: 

1. Parents* use of English In the home. 

This Is a 'Ive-polnt scale from 0 to 4 In which a value of 4 
means the parents speak nothing but English and 0 means the 
parents speak no Engll .h. 

2. Parents' education. 

This Is a weighted average of the number of years o2 
schooling the parents have had, with a scale value of 14 
representing 14 or more years and with the more educated parent 
having triple weights 

3. Socioeconomic status. 

This 1^ a weighted sum ol parents* education (with the 
parents equally weighted) and status of parent's occupation (on a 
five-point scale). If both parents are «:uf/loyed the higher-status 
occupation Is the one used (See Appendix B for further details). 



^Table 8.7b, unlike Table 8.7a, shows means and standard deviations In addition 
to the correlation coi Tf Iclents. The means and standard deviations for the Table 
8.7a variables can be found In Tables E.4a and E.4b, from which t> Table 8* 7a 
correlations were extracted. 
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TABLE8,7a« CorrttliClons bttvn Bngllth SOPR racings and SAT acoraa 
tMMmd on LM-LEP gcudanca* 




SAT 

lacccry, 
form, and 

Adwinlacarad 



SAT Scora 




155C PrtMry 1 
For* 

Spring *85 



U34 



Friaary 2 
Fozs E» 
FaU *84 



1434 



Friaary 3 

Fom F 
Spring *85 



COt&SLAtlOMS 



English 



Vocabulary 


.267 


.236 


.269 


.277 


.258 


.227 


.265 


Xdg • Cottprahanslsa 


.255 


.255 


.249 


.266 


.238 


.203 


.237 


Ingllah local 


.296 


.282 


.292 


.308 


.280 


.246 


.283 


Math 
















Co1lc«p^8 of Mo. 


.209 


.204 


.205 


.216 


.191 


.176 


.201 


Coaputaclon 


.154 


.171 


.147 


.153 


.142 


.125 


.141 


Applleaclooa 


.274 


.265 


.270 


.272 


.262 


.236 


.260 


Coaput.^pllc. 


.237 


.243 


.230 


.235 


.223 


.199 


.222 


Math Total 


.240 


.241 


.234 


.241 


.223 


.202 


.211 


togllah ^ Math 
















Total 


.295 


.288 


.290 


.302 


.277 


.247 


.281 


Sngllafa 
















Vocabulary 


.396 


.329 


.400 


.384 


.386 


.359 


.372 


Idg .Coaprahanalon 


.471 


.419 


.469 


.451 


.450 


.414 


.446 


Sngllafa Total 


.5U 


.446 


.512 


.492 


.493 


.455 


.484 


Math 
















Concapta of No. 


.3U 


.282 


.309 


.296 


.289 


.279 


.289 


Coiputatlon 


.176 


.175 


.170 


.155 


.161 


.154 


.168 


AppUcatloatf 


.368 


.345 


.386 


.363 


.365 


.361 


.362 


Coaput.4Appllc • 


.317 


.293 


.312 


.290 


.295 


.289 


.298 


Math Total 


.336 


.308 


.332 


.312 


.313 


.305 


.318 


Engllafa ^ Math 
















Total 


.461 


.412 


.459 


.436 


.437 


.414 


.436 


Engllafa 
















Vocabulary 


.376 


.327 


.376 


.370 


.354 


.324 


.365 


ftdg • Coaprahanalon 


.431 


.373 


.432 


.420 


.410 


.380 


.414 


Ingllah Total 


.465 


.402 


.466 


.454 


.441 


.407 


.448 


Math ' 
















Concapta of No. 


.261 


.230 


.261 


.259 


.231 


.238 


.252 


Co^utatlon 


.142 


.127 


.141 


.135 


.131 


.120 


.146 


Appllcatlona 


.257 


.230 


.256 


.246 


.230 


.237 


.248 


Covput.i^Appllc. 


.219 


.195 


.218 


.209 


.198 


.195 


.216 


Math Total 


.247 


.219 


.246 


.238 


.222 


.221 


.242 


Engllafa Matfa 
















Total 


.377 


.330 


.377 


.367 


.350 


.334 


.366 



*CorraXatlona In tbla tabla bava baan axtractad froa Tablaa a. 4a. and £.4u 
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TABUS 8.7b. Comlacions b«tvMii naciv Imtii^M SOPR ratlAgt and SAT acorM 
on LH-LCP acudAiict 




Mativa Lanfuaf SOPR 




Maan 



1827 



Priaary 1 
Forn F 
Spring *n5 



1514 



PrlMry 2 
Form E 
Fall *84 



1514 



?ria«ry 3 
Form F 
Spring '85 











£ L A 


r I 0 


S S 








Ettgliah 




















Vocabulary 


-.187 


-.164 


-.188 


-.168 


-.186 


-.174 


-.182 


18.66 


5.67 


Rdg.Coap. 


-.051 


-.017 


-.058 


-.038 


-.054 


-.064 


-.064 


22.39 


8^27 


English Total 


-.121 


-.088 


-.126 


-.103 


-.122 


-.123 


-•128 


41.05 


12^27 


Math 




















Cottcapta of Mo. 


.077 


•085 


.073 


.086 


.078 


.026 


.084 


20.85 


5^93 


CoaputAClon 


.123 


.122 


.120 


.132 


.116 


.086 


.118 


14.71 


4.94 


ASttliCACllMiA 


-.005 


.012 


-.009 


.015 


-.009 


-.038 


-.002 


13.67 


4.30 




072 


.081 


.068 


.088 


.065 


•032 


071 


28.38 


8.13 


Math Tarml 


.079 


.088 


.075 


.093 


.075 


•031 


•081 


49.23 


13.24 


£ngl:lah •¥ Math 




















Tottl 


-.019 


.004 


-.024 


-.002 


-.022 


-•048 


-.021 


90.28 


23^05 


English 




















Vocabulsry 


-.192 


-.186 


-.189 


-.192 


-.189 


-.187 


- J.*8 


15.40 


4.78 


Rdg.Coap. 


.032 


.011 


.036 


.023 


.024 


•038 


.0<^9 


22.33 


8.21 


English Total 


-.059 


-.071 


-.055 


-.066 


-.063 


-.052 


-.027 


37.73 


11.16 


Math 




















Concspts of Mo. 


.101 


.073 


.106 


.099 


.097 


•098 


.106 


21.11 


5^94 


Coaputstion 


.121 


.111 


.120 


.118 


.112 


•093 


• 133 


27.94 


6^90 


Applications 


.011 


.000 


.014 


.012 


.010 


•014 


•016 


21.08 


6.04 


Coaput. -f «^plic. 


.081 


.068 


.082 


.080 


.074 


.065 


.091 


49.02 


11.21 


Math Totsl 


.094 


.075 


.096 


.092 


.088 


•082 


.103 


70^13 


16.05 


English -1- Math 




















Total 


.035 


.017 


.039 


.031 


.029 


•030 


.056 


107^86 


24.10 


English 




















Vocabulary 


-.129 


-.128 


-.126 


-.122 


-.122 


-.134 


-.101 


14.13 


5^28 


Rdg.Coap. 


.003 


-.018 


.008 


-.001 


.003 


.000 


•029 


27.83 


10^21 


English Total 


-.047 


-.062 


-.042 


-.048 


-.044 


-.052 


-.017 


41.95 


13^75 


Math 




















Concapta of Mo. 


.097 


.075 


.099 


.101 


.100 


•090 


• 086 


18.82 


6.23 


Coapvt scion 


.155 


.135 


.156 


.166 


.150 


• 153 


.123 


28.02 


8.83 


Applications 


.099 


.066 


.104 


.100 


.100 


•095 


.102 


18.57 


7.43 


Cc^ut. -f Applic. 


.144 


.115 


.148 


.151 


.142 


• 141 


• 126 


46.59 


14.58 


Math Total 


.139 


.110 


.142 


.143 


.138 


.134 


.122 


65.41 


19^49 


English -1- Msth 




















Totsl 


.069 


.044 


.074 


.073 


.070 


.064 


•072 


107.36 


29.67 



MEANS snd SDs 

Msan 20.11 4^12 15.98 3.95 3.97 4.15 3.92 

5.66 1.12 4.63 1.25^ lt22 1.19, X.25. 

Msan 21.08 4.32 16.76 4.20 . 4.18 4.29^.4.08 

4.99 1^00 /^.lO 1.07 1.07 1.08 1.10 
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TABLE 8.8a. Correlation of three lioiwand*faBily variables with SAT acores 
Baaed on LH-LEP atudenta* 



SAY score 



English 

Vocabulary 

i.u(;.CoBp. 

English Total 
Hath 

Concepts of No. 

Conputation 

Applications 

CoHptit.-t-Applic. 

ilatli Total 
English ^ Hats 

Total 



Cohort A, Grade 1 



Correlation with 
SAT. Spring '85 




.158 .191 .215 

.091 .126 .150 

.13A .172 .200 

.008 .080 .082 

.UbU .037 .068 

.0A6 .113 .U2 

.017 .082 .115 

.014 .086 .107 

.064 .U2 .170 



.260 .239 .271 

.114 .165 201 

.195 .223 .262 

.002 .067 .081 

.095 -.007 -.004 

.070 .114 .119 

.021 .058 .063 

.014 .065 .073 

.08? .148 .174 



.231 .198 .208 

.140 .138 .184 

.194 .179 .216 

.016 .070 .100 

.049 *-.019 -.028 

.006 .083 .086 

.026 .032 .029 

.014 .046 .054 

.082 .115 .138 



*Correlations In this table have been extracted froa Tables E.4a and E.4b. 
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TABLE 8.8b. Cross-correlatlona of SAT suMiary acorea with SBS, three readlng-«atter-lii-the-hoiie variables, and tl«e 
in the United States* 

Baaed on U(-LEP student a 




1011 



699 



S.A.T, SuMMry Scorea 
Irall ~ Spring I^ST 



Variable 



1. Socloeconoalc atatua 

2. No. of yeara In United Statea 

3. Reading aatter in the ho«e 

a. in English 

b. In another language 

c. All 

Mean 

S.D. 



Eng 



Math 



Tot. 



Eng 



Hath 



Tot. 



CORRELATION COBPFICIBNTS 



.251 


.142 


.215 


.077 


-.002 


.041 


.200 


• 029 


.125 


-.062 


.004 


-.032 


.106 


.024 


.071 


43.24 


51*02 


94.26 


13.07 


13*29 


23.97 



CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 



Mean 



14.91 
5*68 



S.D. 



5.35 
1.76 



.99 .87 
.56 .80 
1.55 1.17 



1. 


Socloeconoalc atatua 


.254 


.077 


.172 


.219 


.056 


.141 


14.13 


5 


23 


2. 


No. of yeara In United St«tea 


.192 


.040 


.118 


.125 


-.085 


.00/ 


6.77 


2 


57 


3. 


Reading natter In the hone 














.99 




.87 




a. In Engllah 


.248 


.091 


.178 


*234 


.081 


.164 






b. In another language 


-.084 


.049 


-.008 


-.053 


.027 


-.009 


.61 




82 




c. All 


.121 


.097 


.122 


.131 


.075 


.111 


1.59 


1 


.22 




Heart 


39.95 


71.90 


111.84 


44.75 


68*34 


113.09 










S.D. 


11.78 


16.42 


24.82 


14.86 


19.39 


30.69 









^Correlations in thla table are based on the aane caaea aa thoae in Table 4.18. 
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The most striking finding in the Table 8.8a data is that Vocabulary 
consistently had a higher correlation with each of the three hooe-and-'famlly 
variables than did any other SAT score. The explanation of the relation to 
parents* use of English in the home is of course obvious, as is parental 
education; and since the latter is a component of socioeconomic status, 
that, too can be expected to be correlated wlch SAT Vocabulary.^ 

Table 8.8b shows the cross-correlations of SAT summary variables with 

socioeconomic status, length of time in the U.S. and three additional 

home -and -family variables — specifically the three variables relating to the 

presence of reading materials in the home discussed in Chapter 4, Section 

D. The subsamples on which the two tables (8.8a and 8.8b) are based are not 
2 

Identical. Socioeconomic status is included in both tables, to provide a 
link, and thus a basis for comparison. Inspection of Table 8.8b reveals a 
definite relationship between the presence of English reading matter / 
(newspapers or magazines) in the home and total English score on the SAT. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that this relationship is not necessarily 
a causative one; it may merely reflect the fact that both the presence of 
English reading matter in the home and level of the English score are 
attributable at least in part to some third variable to which both are 
related. We investigated the possibility that the explanation of the 
correlation lay in the fact that both the child's SAT English score and the 
likelihood of English reading matter in the home would tend to im:rease the 
longer the family lived in the United States. That possible explanation has 
been eliminated, however; the partial correlations between SAT English and 



^The intercorrelations of the three variables are shown in Tables E.4a and E.4b. 

^The subsamples for the Table 8.8b data differ from those for Table 8.8a because 
the data in the two tables are extracted from different pairs of listwlse 
correlation matrices. Table 8.8a is extracted from Tables E.4a and E.4b, while 
Table 8.8b is extracted from the same listwlse matrix as Table 4.18. 
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English reading matter In the home, with length time In the United States 
partlaled out,^ are about as high as the correspo^ Ing zero-order 
correlation, as can be seen from a comparison of columns 6 ani 8 in Table 
8.8c. 



8B TEACHERS* RATINGS OF STDDENT PROPICIEHCY HI EWGLISH , 

MATH, AND NATIVE LAHCTAGE 



On the Student Evaluation Form the academic subject teacher who spent 
the most time with a student (usually the student^s homeroom teacher) was 
asked at the end of the school year to rate each student *s proficiency in 
seven aspects of English, three of math, and three aspects of native 
language, on a five-point scale* The various proficiencies to be rated are 
listed below and Table 8.9; the footnote of the table shows the rive-point 
scale. These ratings are Intended primarily as a supplement to the SAT 
scores* Some preliminary data involving the ratings are presented in the 
p*»ragraphs that follow. The specific areas for which rating were obtained 
are: 

For English 

1. Pronunciation 

2. Oral communication 

3. Vo abulary 

4. Spelling 

5. Mechanics of reading 

6. Reading comprehension 

7. Writing 

For Math 

1. Concepc of numbers 

2. Computation 

3. Word problems 



^**Partlallng out*' a variable (C) from a correlation between two other variables 
(A and B) means determining what the correlation between variables A and B would 
be if that portion of them dependent on C were first removed. The partial correla- 
tion between variables A and B, with C ')artlaled out, is represented by the 
notation rABC* 
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TABLE 8.8c. 


Corralatlooa betwaao SAT Bngllah Total and Bngllah reading Mttar In tha hoae» 
without and with tiaa in tha U.S. partialed out; alao related corralationa 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


W 












Correletlon* 
















between 


Correlation* 








y Ski battery. 






SAT Englleh end 


with tine 


Pertlel 




y 


/ fora. 






Bngllah reeding 


in U.S. 


cnrr^ 1 Jit l.nn 


J 




and when 






natter In the 










•oMlnle tered 


N 


Verleble 


hOM 


















and r^j) 




A 


I 


Prlaary 1 


:oii 


1. SAT Bngllah Total 


.200 


.077 


1 Q9 

. 1 y£ 






Pora P 




2. Englleh reeding setter 




• 136 








Spring* 85 




in the Hose 
















3. Tine in U.S. 








B 


3 


Prlaary 2 


699 


1. SAT Bngllen ToUl 


.248 


.192 








Por« B 




2. Englleh reeding m .ter 




.154 








Fell*84 




In tha hone 
















3. Tine in U.S. 








B 


3 


frlaary i 


699 


1. SAT Englleh Total 


.234 


.125 


.219 






Pora P 




2. Englleh reading natter 




.154 








Spring '85 




In the hone 
















3. Tine in U.S. 








*Thc«« correlations have 


bean extracted 


fron the aene lletwlee correlation 


natricee ee Table 


8.8b. 
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TABLI 8.9. Student tkilla to rattd on 5-poiat acalt* (oa Studont Bv«lu«tioa foxm) 



(1) 

Skilio orea 
1. Brtliah 



2. Math 



a. Nativa 
lansuaga 



(2) 

Studanta to ba ratad 
in collar iaon trith 

Average native 
Ingliah-apeaking 
atudent of aaaa aga 



Average atudent of 
age 



Average fully fluent 
child of eeae ege 



(3) 
Studente 
to be reted 

All etudente 



All et-jdente 



Studente vho::« 
native lenguege 
ie not Englleh 



If and only if 



Teecher ie pro- 
ficient in child *e 
netive lenguage 



(5) 

SkilJato be reted 

le. Pronuncietion 

lb. Orel coMNinication 

Ic. Vocebulary 

Id. Spelling 

le. Hechenice of reeding 

If. Seeding coapreheneion 

Ig. Writing 

2e. Concept of nunbere 

2b. Coaputetion (accurecy) 

2c. word problee* 

3a. Speeking 

3b. Under etendlng 

3c. Reeding 



*The 5-point ecale for eech of the 13 ite\« ahown in coluw: S ie ee followei 

1. Much po* k tr 

2. Sonewhal |. M>rer 

3. About the k '«e 

4. Soaewhat bet %t 

5. Much better 
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For Native Language 
1* Speaking 

2* Understanding spoken language 
3. Reading 

8B.1 DISTRIBUTIONAL DATA 

Table $• 10 shows the distributions of the LM-'LEP students* ratings, 
along vdth the means and standard deviations* Most of the means were low. 
The principal exceptions were two math ratings (Concepts of Number and 
Computation), corresponding to SAT math tests that require relatively little 
English, and two native language 'proficiency ratings — (1) Speaking, and (2) 
Understanding Speech— nirhlch t*^ le about 3.0 or slightly above. 

SB. 2 CORRELATIONAL DATA 

8B*2.a Intercorrelatlons Among Student Evaluation Form Proficiency Scales, and 
Correlations with SAT Variables 

Table 8.11 (extracted partly from Tables 9.4a and 9.4b respectively, In 
the next chapter, and partly from Tables E*4a and E.4b) shows the 
Intercorrelatlons among various proficiency ratings for U1-*LEP students, and 
also Intercorrelatlons among the mean ratings In English, math, and native 
language proficiency* 

Table 8.12 (extracted from Tables E.4a and E.4b) shows the correlations 
between selected Student Evaluation Form ratings and SAT scores* As In the 
case of the SOPR (see Chapter 4, Section C), \m expected the correlation of 
ratings with SAT test scores to tell us more about the ratings than about 
the SAT. This expectation turned out to be correct. Again, as In the case 
of the SOPR, there was no tendency at all for the highest correlation of a 
particular SAT test to be with the corresponding rating scale. This 
supports the earlier assertion that most raters did not successfully 
accomplish the fine-tuning of ratings called for by separately named ratings. 
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TAftLE 8.10. DUtrlbucloMp Maost and acazuUrd davlacloaa for aad-o£-yaar ratings by taachary 



Baaad on Uf-LEP acudanca 



Form 9 
lean ♦ 



A 1 Bla 

I \ 

I ! 



CU 
b 
c 



DSa 

b 

c 



Bla 
b 
c 
d 
a 
f 
S 



Cla 
b 
c 



Dla 
b 
c 



Skill Araa 

Engliah 

ProQunclacion 
Oral comm. 
Vocabulary 
Spalllng 

Hachaniea of rdg. 
Rdg. coaprahanaion 

Writing 

Hach 

Coneapc of noa. 
Covpucaclon 
Word problana 

Haclva languaga 
Spaaklng 

Undarscand spaach 
Elaadlng 

Engliah 

Pronunciation 
Oral coanun* 
Vocabulary 
Spalllng 

Machanlca of rdg. 
Rdg* co^irahanalon 

Writing 

Math 

Coneapc of no a* 
CoBpucaclon 
Word problaaa 

Naclva langxMga 
Spaaklng 

Undaracand apaach 
Raadlng 



Parcanfaga dlscrlbutlona of racings by caachara 



Low 








High 


Don'c 


Moc yac 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


know 


caughc* 


22.4 


36.9 


29.3 


5.5 


3.7 


.2 




24.5 


^9.0 


27.0 


5.4 


4,0 


.2 


— 


27.9 


39.7 


23.3 


5.0 


3.8 


.2 




20.8 


23.8 


20.8 


5.0 


3.4 


.6 


25.5 


19.2 


24.1 


23.4 


6.0 


4.2 


.3 


22.8 


20.5 


24.3 


21.2 


5.2 


4.0 


•3 


24.5 


20.1 


21.8 


24.9 


5.9 


4.0 


.4 


22.8 


6.5 


16.7 


52.0 


13.3 


9.2 


1.7 


.6 


7.1 


lb. 7 


50.3 


12.8 


8.9 


1.7 


.6 


13.5 


22.5 


39.2 


8.5 


6.5 


?.2 


7.6 


5.1 


14.3 


53.7 


13.5 


10.1 


3,3 




3.5 


9.5 


58.6 


13.5 


11.7 


3a 


— 


15.7 


19.3 


36.0 


U.l 


9.9 


7.0 




15.0 


41.7 


33.2 


6.6 


3.5 


.1 




17.3 


40.7 


31.2 


6.9 


3.9 


.0 




20.2 


43.7 


25.6 


6.5 


3.9 


.0 




20.2 


31.7 


28.0 


8.3 


4.8 


.0 


6.9 


16.3 


36.0 


29.0 


7.6 


4.5 


.1 


6.5 


18.4 


37.6 


25.7 


7.3 


4.4 


.1 


6.5 


23.3 


33.6 


25.7 


7.4 


4.2 


.1 


5.8 


S.6 


19.7 


51.2 


14.7 


8.6 


.2 


.0 


6.8 


22.2 


46.5 


15.3 


9.0 


.2 


.0 


15.5 


32.9 


33.9 


10.5 


6.0 


.4 


.8 


2.9 


15.^ 


55.0 


14.1 


8.8 


3.9 




2.4 


12.8 


56.0 


15.2 


9.7 


3.9 





9.9 22.9 40.2 14.0 7.4 



5.6 



local 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Daca baaad 

on raclnga I'^S 



Tocal 








V 

a 


A 






4501 


2.29 


1.00 


4492 


4501 


2.25 


1.01 


4493 


4473 


2.17 


1.02 


4463 


•Mf J / 


2.27 


1.08 


3292 


4482 


2.38 


1.10 


3447 


4484 


2.31 


1.10 


3370 


4498 


2.37 


1.11 


3455 


4568 


3.02 


.97 


4464 


4562 


2.97 


.99 


4458 


4556 


2.69 


1.06 


4107 


3404 


3.09 


.95 


3293 


3405 


3.21 


.91 


3298 


3396 


2.80 


1.18 


3157 


3523 


2.42 


.94 


3521 




2.39 


.98 


3523 


3507 


2.30 


.99 


3506 


3519 


2.42 


1.08 


3275 


3520 


2.44 


1.02 


3287 


3526 


2.38 


1.03 


3292 


3521 


2.32 


1.07 


3314 


3540 


3.01 


.96 


3532 


3543 


2.98 


1.00 


3534 


3539 


2.58 


1.07 


3499 


2516 


3.11 


.88 


2418 


2517 


3.18 


.87 


2419 


2515 


2.85 


1.05 


2373 



*Daah indlcacas opclon ii aoc avallabla. 
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TABLE 8. 11. Int«reomlatluM mong Student tvaluatloa Pom ProflcUocy 8c«Ua 
Mm9%d on LM-HP atud#nf 



Bnd-of-yMr ratlnga by t««clMr«, 
on Studsat tra. jatlon Font 



BDd*of-7Mr ratlaga by taachsrt | 


Bnsllsh SkUU | 


I Math tkULrf 






ZnMlUh akUla 

Proauociatlon 

Oral cowKBilcatlon 

Voca b ulary 

Machaaica of raadlnt 

laadtm coHprahaualoo 
Math akilla 

CoQca^t of aoa. 

Coi^utatloB (accuracy) 

Vord problMw 
Haaa ratinga 

Bagliah 

Math 

NatlTa languati 



.M6 .853 .741 .74^ 
.880 .754 .766 
.804 .810 
.916 



.306 


.501 


.571 


.316 


.507 


.590 


.323 


.522 


.613 


.378 


.583 


.643 


.362 


.566 


.634 




.942 


.799 






.829 



•629 .357 
.516 



Baslish akUla 

PnmuBclation 

Oral cowmlcatlon 

Vocabulary 

Machiaica of raadfag 

laaulnt eoaprahanaloa 
Math akUla 

CoBcapt of aoa. 

CoiVutatioB (accuracy) 

Word problaaa 
Naaa ratln(a 

Knrllah 

Math 

Harlva language 



.885 



.758 


.739 


.436 


.422 


.513 


.784 


.776 


.483 


.468 


.553 


.803 


.816 


.513 


.495 


.582 




.895 


.550 


.547 


.628 






.577 


.567 


.668 








.912 


.816 










.827 



*Coliiaaa 1-8 axtractad fro« Tablia E-4a and ^-4b^ Coluwie 9-11 extracted ttom Table ^4a 



.623 .358 
.506 



and 9-4b. 
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TABLE 8.12. Corr«Utioa of ••loctftd Stud«iit EvAluatioa fovm ratinst 
vlch SAI scorts 

lM«d oa LM-LEP studaact* 




B 3 



Primary 
2 

FOXB E 

Fall 
«B4 



B 3 



Prlflury 
3 

FotB F 
Spring 
•05 



SAI Score 



EnfliJh 






•323 


• 326 


•368 


• 399 


•414 


•242 


.237 


.271 


E<i g*CaflprBhftasloa 


• 360 


•356 


•435 


•550 


•541 


• 349 


.349 


.385 




•393 


• 392 


•464 


•557 


•558 


•348 


.346 


.386 


tUch 




















• 300 


•301 


• 369 


• 432 


•427 


•436 


.443 


.428 


CoaptttAClott 


•163 


•190 


•224 


.300 


•299 


•424 


.440 


.404 


ApplleaciofU 


•281 


•281 


•329 


.382 


•387 


• 382 


.387 


.392 


Coaput.'fAppllc. 


•246 


•263 


• 308 


•382 


•384 


•457 


.469 


.450 


Mach Total 


•286 


•296 


• 335 


•429 


• 428 


•477 


.488 


.469 


Engllfih ^ Hath 


















Total 


• 374 


•379 


• 451 


•543 


•543 


•458 


.463 


.474 


EngUsh 


















Vocabulary 


• 388 


• 386 


• 398 


• 381 


• 397 


•205 


.217 


.272 


Kdg:Co«p. 


.4U 


•440 


•461 


•543 


•547 


• 320 


.318 


.381 


Bagliah Total 


• 463 


•485 


•506 


• 558 


•568 


• 320 


.324 


.393 


Hath 


















CcmcapCB of No. 


•297 


•310 


•312 


•380 


• 401 


•392 


.409 


.383 


Goapuuieiott 


.176 


•198 


•226 


• 312 


• 321 


•418 


.441 


.390 


Appllcatlona 


.332 


•344 


• 349 


• 394 


•400 


• 360 


.378 


.387 


Co«pttt.«K4pplic. 


.287 


.307 


• 327 


•404 


•412 


.450 


.474 


.447 


Math Total 


.310 


• 329 


•343 


•422 


435 


.458 


.482 


.453 


EogUah 4- Hath 


















Total 


.422 


•444 


•463 


•540 


•553 


.453 


.470 


.484 


English 


















Vocabulary 


•343 


• 367 


•368 


• 361 


• 380 


.213 


.2x0 


.239 


Idg.Coap. 


•434 


•452 


•480 


•555 


•570 


.364 


• 368 


.432 


Eatllah Total 


•45* 


•476 


•498 


•551 


•569 


.352 


.354 


.412 


Math 


















Coacapta of No. 


• 285 


•299 


• 310 


•405 


•400 


.430 


.452 


.426 


CoaptttatloB 


•193 


•214 


•.-•50 


• 330 


• 326 


.469 


.478 


.423 


Applicatloaa 


.337 


•360 


• 389 


•468 


.480 


.471 


.461 


.474 


Coaput.-Mppllc. 


•290 


• 316 


• 352 


• 441 


•445 


.526 


.526 


.500 


Math Total 


•308 


•331 


• 362 


• 459 


'.46;; 


.530 


.537 


.509 


EagUah ^ Math 


















Total 


•4U 


•437 


•467 


•555 


•564 


.506 


.514 


.523 



*Corralatioag in this tabla hava baaa aztraetad froa tablaa e.4a and E.4b.' 
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The average English rating, and the average math rating from the Student 
Evaluation Form will probably prove more useful than the separately named 
ratings within math and English. Table 8*13, which sammarlzes the correla- 
tions of these average ratings with SAT English Total and SAT Math, provides 
evidence to this effect* The correlations between corresponding pulrs, I.e. 
math rating and SAT Math Total are marked with an asterisk; they were 
gratlfylngly high, ranging from .480 :o •573. 

8B.2.b Correlations Between Student Evaluation Form Ratings and SOPR Ratings 

Table 8.14 shows the correlations between English SOPR scales and some 
Student Evaluation Form rating scales selected because they were supposed to 
apply to the same oral comminlcatlon skills as the SOPR scales. No tendency 
whatever Is discernible for the correlations between llke'-named SOPR and 
Student Evaluation Form scales to be higher than the correlations between 
nonmatchlng scales from the two Instruments. 

Table 8.15 provides some complementary data, showing correlations of 
selected native language SOPR scales and English SOPR scales with Student 
Evaluation Form ratings on native language skills. The Student Evaluation 
Form ratings on understanding and speaking the native language were 
substantially correlated with the native language SOPR ratings — ^as of course 
they should have been* And not surprisingly, their corresponding 
correlations with the English SOPR were not only low but negative; 
correlations with the Raven were also low. Strong evidence is lacking that 
Student Evaluation Form ratings on speaking the native language and 
understanding it are worth treating separately, rather than being 
Incorporated in a native language skills average. Apparently the two 
abilities are so highly correlated that the raters did not find much 
separation feasible when using the Student Evaluation Form. 
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TABLE 8.13. 


Correlations of SAT subtotal scores (English and math) 
average English and average math ratings on 
Student Evaluation Form 


with 






Based on IH-IE? students 








Cohort 


Grade 


SAT SAT SAT 
Battery Form Score 


Correlation with 
Student Eval. Form 
mean rating on: 
English Math 


No. of 


A 


1 


Primary 1 F English total 
(spring 03; nath total 


.529* 
.392 


.370 
.491* 


2030 


B 


3 


Primary 2 E Engl'sh total 
(fall '84) Math total 


.573* 
.420 


• 356 
.480* 


1406 


B 


3 


Primary 3 F English total 
(spring '85) Math total 


.566* 
.437 


.385 
.S42* 


1406 


*An asterisk 1: 


i used to mark the correlations between corresponding variables. 
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TABLE 8«14« Correlations of Student Evaluation ratings on 
selected English language skills with 
English SOPR scores 

Based on LM-LEP students 



Cohort Grade 



1550 



1434 



Correlation with 
Student Evaluation Form 



English 


rating on: 




SOPR 




Oral 




Scale Pronunciation 


communlc . 


Vocab. 


A« Comprehension 


.343 


.381 


.376 


B-E. Speaking (composite) 


.412 


.437 


.423 


B. Fluency 


.398 


.431 


.412 


C. Vocabulary 


.391 


.422 


.410* 


D. Pronunciation 


.387* 


.392 


.379 


E. Granmar 


.397 


.423 


.414 


A-E. Total 


.405 


.433 


.421 


A. Comprehension 


.389 


.396 


.392 


B-E. Speaking (composite) 


.461 


.456 


.442 


B. Fluency 


.447 


.444 


.427 


C. Vocabulary 


.435 


.442 


.429* 


D. Pronunciation 


.422* 


.401 


.380 


E. Graomar 


.430 


.426 


.426 


A-E. Total 


.459 


.456 


.444 



NOTE : Correlations Ic this table have been extracted from Tables E.4a and E.4b. 

*An asterisk Is used to mark the correlations between corresponding SOPR and 
Student Evaluation Form ratings. 
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TABLE 8.15* Correlations of Student Evaluation Form (SEF) ratings 
on selected native language skills with SOPR scores 
and with Raven total 




Based on Uf* 


LEP students 








• 


SEF» 


Native language skills 






Cohort A, 


Grade 1 


Cohort B. 


Grade 3 






Speaking 


Coder- 
standing 


Speaking 


Under- 
standing 






CORRELATION 


COEFFICIENTS 


1. 


Native language SOPR 
a* Comprehension (Scale A) 
b* Speech (Scales B*E) 
c* Total (Scales A-E) 


.404 
.434 
.436 


.385* 

.385 

.392 


.230 
.287 
.282 


.264* 

.297 

.297 


2. 


English SOPR 

a* Comprehension (Scale A) 
b* Speech (Scales B-E) 
c. Total (Scales A-E) 


-.140 
-.104 
-.113 


- '.60 
-.122 
-.132 


-.073 
-.079 
-.080 


-.058 
-.072 
-.071 


3. 


Raven total 


.148 


.123 


.098 


.068 


4. 


Student Evaluation Form (SEF) 

end-of-year ratings on 

native language skills 

a. Speaking 

b* Understanding 


.899 


.899 


.910 


.910 




MEAN 
S.D. 


3.11 
.99 


3.24 
.94 


3.08 
.86 


3.14 
.85 




No. of cases 


1393 


912 




*Au asterisk Is used to mark the correlations between corresponding SOPR and 
Student Evaluation Form ratings. 
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8C C. SUMMARY 



This chapter concerned with preliminary data on the Stanford 
Achievement Test, and on the academic proficiency ratings provided by 
homeroom teachers who completed Student Evaluation Forms* Basic 
distributional data on the Stanford are shown in Appendix E. In the chapter 
itself, means, standard deviations, and a substantial amount of 
correlational data are presented. 

The Student Evaluacion Form contains 13 academic proficiency rating 
scales — 7 for English, 3 for math, and 3 for the student's native language* 
Most of the mean ratings assigned by the students* teachers are lov, with 
the principal exceptions being in two areas of math (concept of numbers and 
computation) that require little English. From the correlations among the 
ratings we deduce that the academic proficiency mean ratings in the three 
major areas — English, math, anJ native language*-vlll be useful variables, 
both as predictors in certain contexts and as outcome measures in other 
contexts. 

The distributional dat» for the Stanford Achievement Test suggest that 
it is working well. Evidence that the tests used are appropriate for a 
LM-LEP sample lie in the fact that there wai a wide rangn of scores on each 
test, but without undue bunching at either end* The correlational data, 
particularly the patter.: of correlations with the Ravenv support this 
conclusion. 

Average scores for the LM-LEP group, with the exception of Computation 
-#ere well below the averages for the two English-proficient i;roups 
; and EP/Comp). Almost certainly a contributory factor to the LM-LEP 
studentb relatively strong performance on the Computation Test is that It 
is the test that makes the least demands on ability to understand written or 
spoken English. 
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Although the two Engllsh-prof Iclent groups scored better than the LM-LEP 
students on most of the tests, all three groups tended to be belov the 
national norms* 

Among the variables for which correlations with SAT scores were obtained 
were three home -and -family variables: (1) parents' use of English In the 
home, (2) parents' education and (3) socioeconomic status. The correlations 
can at most be characterized as modest, but It Is perhaps noteworthy that 
all three of the ho me -and -family variables had a higher correlation with SAT 
Vocabulary than with any of the other SAT tests. In general the 
correlations of the SAT scores with other variables were just about what 
would be expected if the SAT were functioning as we hoped it would — in other 
words, if it were providing useful measures of the extent to which 114-LEP 
students were learning to read English and we*:e mastering both the English 
language and mathematics well enough to be prepared to enter an all-English 
classroom. 
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Chapter 9. OTHER OUTCOMES'^ 



In the previous chapter, outcome variables relating to students* 
academic performance were discussed. In the present chapter, consideration 
Is given to other outcome measures, some of which, like the SAT tests In 
year 1 and year 2, also function In certain contexts as predictor variables* 



A. STUDENTS* BESAVIOR 



9A.1 TgE RATIHC SCALE 

On the Student Evaluation Form students' main teachers were asked, at 
the end of the year, to rate Individual students on each of nine aspects of 
classroom behavior and Interpersonal relations In school, on a three-point 
scale. The nine aspects are listed In Table 9.1; the footnote of the table 
shows the three-point scala. The Items In this part of the Student 
Evaluation Form are Intended primarily as outcome measures, although in some 
contexts and for jome analyses they may function Instead as predictors. 
This is the opposite of the part of the Student Evaluation Form that was 
discussed in the preceding chapter — the ratings of subject-matter skills. 
Those ratings are Intended primarily as predictors, and to a lesser extent 
as outcome measures. 



^Abbreviations and other special terms used in this study are defined in the 
glossary, in Appendix A. 
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TABLE 9.1. 


Nine aspects of student's behevler 
(on Student Evaluation Foni) 


in school to be rated on 3-point scale* 


(1) 

Area teacher Is 
requested to rate 


(2) 
Students 
to be 
rated 


If and only If 


Behavior 
to be 
rated 


A. The Manner In nfhlch the child 
Interacts with others (In all 
vne Classes vne racing ceacner 
grades) 


All students 




Aa. Gets along well with students 
from same ethnic group 

Ab. Gets along well with other 
students 

Ac. Gets along well with ieachers 


6. Student's typical behavior 

•men* 








1. Being taught English reading 
and other English language 

art« 


All students 




Bla. Participates In class actively 
B1b« Listens to teacher and concentrates 
Off assigned work 


2« Being taught mathenatlcs 


All students 




B2a« Participates In class actively 
B2b« Listens to teacher and concentrates 
on assigned work 


: 3. Being Instructed using the 
child's native language 


Students whose native 
language Is not English 


Tea<;her Is proficient 
In child's native 
language 


B3a« Participates In class actively 
B3b« Listens to teacher and concentrate* 
on assigned work 


nhe 3-po1nt rating scale for each of the nine Iteas shown In coluwi 4 


was: 






1« Seldom or never 
2« Sometimes 
3* Almost always 






A fourth reiponse, "Don't know/ was also available. Cases for which this response was narked are treated as If the 1te« i^re omitted. 
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9A.2 RESULTS 

9A.2.a Distributions of Ratings 

Table 9.2 shows the distribution of ratings on the various classroom 
behavior and Interpersonal relations scales on the Student Evaluation Form, 
separately for each of the three groups (LM-LEP, EP/LIS, and EP/Comp) within 
each cohort. Table 9.3 summarizes the corresponding means and standard 
deviations. On the whole, the students were rated quite favorably. The 
classroom behavior means for LM-LEP students (on a scale from 1 to 3) are In 
the 2.5 to 2.6 range and some of the Interpersonal relations means are quite 
close to 3. These ratings may reflect actual classroom behavior or they may 
be a reflection of the well-known reluctance of raters to use the bottom end 
of a rating scale. 

There was a tendency for the LM-LEP students' classroom behavior to be rated 
more favorably when they were being taught In their native language than 
when they were being taught English. This Is apparent from Table 9.3, 
although It was not evident In Table 9.2. In Table 9.2, the data for the 
relevant Items (Items B3a and B3b, which represent the student's behavior 
during Instruction using the native language) Include a high proportion of 
cases In the "no answer** category: about 26 percent of the grade 1 students 
and about 30 percent of the grade 3 students. These large percentages are 
attributable to the fact that the ratings could only be made by teachers who 
provided Inst rjct Ion to the students through use of the native language. 
Consequently the percentages In the "Almost always" cat«;gory are far lower 
than they would ue If they were based only on students for whcm ratings were 
available. Although there was some tendency for the LM-LEP students to 
receive lower ratings In classroom behavior than the two E? groups, this 
tendency was quite slight (even though several of the differences are 
"statistically significant"). 

9A.2.b Relation of Classroom Behavior to Other Variables 

Table 9.4a (for Cohort A) and Table 9.4b (for Cohort B) show the 
intercorrelations among the classroom behavior ratings. Interpersonal 
relationship ratings, teacher ratings of the students' subject-matter 
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TAILS f.2. rarcanCat" Jlatrlbuiloiui of ^nd-of-yaar Student Bvaliiation Foni ratinga by taacbcra, on '.utarparaonal relatione and claaarooa bahavicr 



Group 



> 1 t C m T A G I D 1 8 T r . I lUTlOW OF KATIUCS IT T I A C M K t S 
i4>tiort A, Crada I Cohort crada 3 



Xaaponaa 



Itaa* 



latarparaonal 
ralatiooa 

!u IS !E 



CIaaarryto5s bahai^xor 



M»th 

JSS. BS 



13k 



Intarparaonal 
ralatiooa 

5L S E 



ClaafTOoaDanawr 



Eatliah 

■la ' fcff 



Math 

12i. Uk 



Uaiof 
Mat.Laoa* 




LH-LEP 



■P/US 



EP/Co«p 



Alvat alvaya 


82.3 


77.9 


85.4 


51.5 


53.6 


60.1 


62.1 


45.5 


45.4 


81.3 


76.2 


85.9 


58.7 


63.3 


62.3 


66.6 


43.8 


45.0 


Soaatiaaa 




14.4 


11.0 


10.4 




30.6 


?9.0 


20.1 


20.3 


15.6 


17.4 


11.6 


31.2 


28.1 


29.9 


27.0 


19.1 


18.2 


Saldoa or nevar 


1.6 


1.8 


1.4 


9.0 


8.0 


7.5 


7.0 


5.0 


4.8 


1.5 


1.6 


1.2 


7.7 


5.9 


6.9 


3.2 


3.1 


2.9 


Don't luio«^ 


.4 


4.3 


.6 


4.7 


4.7 


.5 


.6 


3.2 


3.2 


• 4 


3.2 


.4 


.7 


.7 


• 2 


•2 


4.0 


4.1 


No anavar 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


4.4 


4.6 


1.3 


1.3 


26.2 


26.3 


1.2 


1.6 


1.0 


1 7 


1.9 


.8 


1.0 


29.9 


29.9 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


iCO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Al«Dat alvaya 


77.5 


75.8 


81.4 


65.7 


60. o 


62.4 


59.6 






77.3 


74.3 


82.3 


69.5 


67.5 


71.3 


70.0 






Soaatiaaa 


17.7 


18.8 


14.3 


27.9 


31.1 


30.2 


31.5 






16.5 


19.2 


12.8 


22.3 


24.3 


21.5 


22.7 






Saldoa or navor 


2.2 


2.5 


1.3 


4.0 


5.3 


4.1 


5.4 






2.f) 


2.6 


2.1 


3.9 


3.6 


3.8 


3.8 






Don't know 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


a 


.0 


.0 


.0 






2.8 


2.1 


2.1 


2.4 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6 






No anawar 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 


2.3 


2.9 


3.4 


3.5 






1.5 


1.7 


• 7 


2.2 


2.2 


• 8 


.8 






TOiAL 


lob.o 


100.0 


100.0 


iOO.O 


luG.O 


IGO.O 


100.0 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Alaoac alwayo 


73.6 


71.4 


74.8 


65.0 


59.1 


61.6 


58.4 






78.1 


;4.5 


78.8 


63.7 


62.7 


63.1 


62.0 






Sonet iaaa 


19.3 


2k .0 


18.6 


27.0 


28.6 


28.9 


29.1 






17.4 


20.8 


17.6 


29.4 


29.0 


30.0 


29.8 






Saldoa or ocvar 


3.9 


3.9 


3.0 


4.8 


9.1 


6.4 


9.3 






3.4 


3.2 


2.4 


4.9 


6.0 


5.6 


6.0 






Don**' know 


.2 


.0 


.0 


.2 


.2 


.5 


.5 






.4 


.2 


,0 


.0 


.0 


•0 


.0 






No auavar 


3.0 


2.7 


3.6 


3.0 


3.0 


2.7 


2.7 






.6 


1.3 


1.3 


1.9 


2.4 


1.3 


2.1 






TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 







834 717 



VO 
I 



440 466 



*Th« letter codea for thi^ Iteas are tlioae shown in coluait 4 of Table 9-1 . 
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TABLE 9.3, Maana and aCaodard davlaClons corraapordlng to Tabla 9,2 dlacrlbuclona 



Araaa rated 
Iatarp«raonal r«latloaa 



Claaaroov bahavlor 
whan baing taught: 
1. Bngllab 



2. KaCb 



3. In natlva 
languaga 



Gata along with: 
^* Studanta froa own 

athnlc group 



Ab. 



Ac. 



Othar atudanta 



Adulta 



Bla. Partlcipataa activaly 



Bib. Llatans. concantrataa 



B2a. Partlcipataa activaly 



B2b. Llatanai concantrataa 



B3a. Partlcipataa activaly 



B3b* Llatana» concantrataa 



Cohort A. Grada 1 Cohort B. G*-ada 3 
liHLIP EP/tlS IP/Co«p LM-LEP EP/lfs BP/Co«p 



Maan** 2.823 2.773 2.721 

8.D.** .423 .469 .531 

N 4541 812 426 

Maan** 2.808 2.754 2.694 

S.D.** .440 . 487 . 541 

N 4360 810 428 

Maan** 2.858 2.826 U745 

S.D.** .388 .414 .502 

N 4534 809 424 

Maan** 2.467 2.633 2.622 

S.D.** .669 .560 .578 

N 4211 814 426 

Maan** 2.502 2.572 2.516 

S.D.** .654 .595 «662 

N 4201 810 426 

Maan** 2.535 2.603 2.570 

S.D.** .634 .569 .614 

N 4546 806 426 

Maan** 2.561 2.561 2.507 

S.D.** .624 .599 .666 

N 4545 805 426 

Maan** 2.574 
S.D.** .621 
N 3270 

Maan** 2.577 
S.D.** .616 
N 326S 



2.810 2.787 2.755 

.430 .457 .505 

3508 686 461 

2.784 2.745 2.723 

.451 .495 .516 

3392 690 459 

2.859 2.825 2.774 

.380 .433 .473 

3512 697 460 

2.523 2.687 2.600 

.638 .545 .584 

3476 684 457 

2.590 2.670 2.580 

.603 .546 .606 

3467 684 455 



2.560 2.699 
.620 .537 
3528 692 



2.583 
.597 
460 



2.621 2.686 2.572 
.584 .542 .607 
3519 692 456 

2.615 
.576 
2354 

2.638 
.564 
2352 



*Por axAct wording ot Itaaa. aaa Tabla 9-1, colum 4. 
**Tha 3.polnt rating seal, for aach of th. nlna lta«. aa Indlcatad In tha footnot. of Tabla 9-1, waa; 
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1* Saldoa or nevar 

2. So«aat£Ma 

3. Alaoat alwaya 
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TAILS 9«4a. Corr«laClona «K>ng Stiid*nt Evaluation Poni ratings and oth«r variables: Cohort A > Grade 1 
iM«d on tM-IJKP atudofita 



STUPPn' KVALUATIOW FOtM totlma 



Interpersonal 
relatione 



Claeeroow behavior durlngi 
Use oE 



Mean ekllle rtge> 
Hacive 



SAT Spring 'S5 
Priwery 1 ForK F 
Ens Heth 



Netlve 
leng, 

SOPR Raven 



Aa ^ Ui ftlk t2A B2b JUa Uk EaS/ ttALb JUuIA«. XAUIu IjUa III Sot. t&t Total CPM Mean sfi H* 



Poeeible 



1 



Interpereonel 

relatione 

As** 
Ab** 
Ac** 

Claserooa 

behavior durlrg: 



.914 .730 
.738 



Eng. 


Ble** 




BIB** 


Math 


B2a** 




B2B** 


native ' 


B3a** 


lang. 


B3b** 


use 




Mean 


Bng 


ekille 


Math 


ret Inge 


Native lang. 


SAT 


Vocab. 


Spring 


Rdg. 


'85 


Eng. Tot. 


Prlm.l 


Math Tot. 


Forn F 


Total (Eng. -I- Math) 


Native 


SOPR 


leng. 


Total 


Raven 


CPN 



—CORRELATION 


C 0 E F F I C 


I E N T S 










—> 










•416 .312 


.421 


.230 


• 343 


• 146 


. 201 


.120 


llA 


1A7 
. r 


.153 


.214 


.204 


.123 


.107 


2.843 


.397 


2030 


1-3 


.419 .322 


.421 


.225 


.336 


ISA 




inn 


1 m 




• 167 


.221 


• 215 


.126 


.118 


2.828 


.417 


2030 


1-3 


•432 .312 


.439 


.258 


.381 


129 


. 176 




1 1 Q 

.117 


. 1 JO 


.147 


• 186 


• 185 


• 093 


.127 


2.877 


• 367 


2030 


1-3 


.690 .748 


.517 


.578 


.406 


.395 


.392 


.290 


.159 


.270 


.258 


.304 


.311 


.154 


.169 


2.534 


.635 


2030 


1-3 


.576 


.774 


.*55 


.643 


.356 


.411 


.259 


.183 


.266 


.280 


.341 


• 344 


• 181 


.215 


2.554 


•633 


2030 


1-3 




.693 


.712 


.539 


.298 


.447 


• 338 


.149 


.212 


.213 


.322 


.298 


• 229 


.152 


2.597 


.607 


2030 


1-3 








.763 


.266 


.443 


• »8 


.174 


.240 


.245 


.352 


.331 


.207 


.187 


2.615 


.599 


2030 


1-3 








.716 


,176 


• 33o 


•460 


.118 


.121 


.136 


.283 


• 235 


.360 


.190 


2.616 


.596 


1399 


1-3 










.163 


.338 


.433 


.172 


.169 


.193 


.307 


.279 


.301 


.226 


2.602 


• 599 


1399 


1-3 












.629 


.35; 


.368 


.52^ 


• 529 


.392 


.506 


-.Ou9 


.266 


2.432 


.948 


2030 


1-5 














.516 


.259 


.366 


.370 


.491 


.477 


.174 


.319 


2.974 


.919 


2030 


1-5 
















.102 


.119 


.127 


•210 


• 188 


.437 


.157 


3.052 


.986 


1442 


1-5 


















.512 


.807 


• 513 


• 724 


-•156 


.238 


18.940 


5.596 


2030 


0-38 




















.920 


.592 


.829 


-•015 


.341 


73.102 


8^462 


2030 


0-40 






















.640 


.899 


-•t)82 


.342 


42.042 


12.306 


2030 


0-78 
























• 912 


• 127 


.457 


49.797 


13^138 


2030 


0-79 


























• 030 


.443 


91.839 


23.045 


2Q30 


0-15/ 




























.085 


19.899 


5.686 


1545 


5-25 






























18.626 


5^788 


2030 


0-36 



*The 15 varlablee for vhlch N-r**"** conetltute a **ll8twlee" set. For the regaining four varlablee» all 
. varlablee were handled on a paxtwlee basis. 



caaee ifere within the lletwlse set, but the 



**Coded mm in coluM 4 of Table 9-1. 
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TABLt 9.4b. Corralaiiona among Studmt EvaJuatJou Forn ratinga ami otiiar variables: 
Ua«d on lif-LKP aiudanis 



Cohort h, Cr.ide 3 



STtllWr EVALUATIUM FOtW tatinia 



Intarpsraoojil 
ralatiooa 

M liSi M 

< 



Claaaroow bahsvloT durlnt; 

Uaa of 



111. lik 



Hat.Lana. 

lii Uk 



I2i fi2k 
CORRELATIOH 



HMn akllla rtta. 

Nacltrs 

Itui. jfat}i tana. 



SAT - Fall *84 
Priaary 2 ~ Fora » 
Ing Hath 



SAT - Spring *85 (Utlva 

PiAfMry 3 - Fom F languaga 

Sng MaCli 90PI 

Vocab. 1^4, Tot Tot Total 



Mven 
SPN 



Hcan 



SD 



Poaalbla 



COEFFICIENTS 



InLar personal 
ralationa 

Aa** 

Ab** 
Ac** 



"9 Claaarooa 

4 behavior during: 
■ Bng: Bla** 



.840 .729 
.676 



Bib** 



.H Math B2a** 
> B2b** 

I Native B3a** 

I lang. B3b** 

^ uae 



Hean Eng 
aktUa Hath 
ratinga Native Lang. 

SAT Vocab. 

Fall*84 K^8- 

Pria.l ^B- Tot. 

Poni r Math Tot. 

I Tot el (Eng. -I- Math) 

Voc&b. 
^pr.*B3 Bdg. 
Kria*3 Eng* Tot. 
Vbra r Hath Tot. 
I Total (Eng. -I- Hath) 

Native Lang. SOpB 
Total 



Kaven SPH 



.484 .779 .400 .626 
.926 .SSO .794 
.567 .840 
• 924 



•577 .497 .589 .314 .479 -.222 

.450 .730 .711 ^544 ^684 .008 

.572 .738 ^764 •525 .697 -.090 

.370 .536 ^538 .754 .740 .064 

.510 .69. ^710 .742 .813 .000 

.544 .787 .372 .609 -.145 

.946 ^617 .841 -.023 

.597 ^854 -.073 

.927 .123 
.046 



.209 

• 361 

• 349 
.479 

• 470 



15.641 4.953 
22.954 8^239 
38.395 11^487 
70.489 16^277 
109.084 24^677 



.187 14.378 3^523 

.346 28.481 10^476 

•326 42^839 14^253 

•493 66.984 19^785 

•472 109.843 30.519 



1406 
1406 
1406 
1406 
1406 

1406 
1406 
1406 
1406 
1406 



.093 20.805 3*173 1180 
26.398 9^277 1408 



.351 


.489 


.350 


.447 


.359 


.443 


.187 


.242 


.170 


.040 


.177 


.144 


.162 


.174 


.109 


.204 


.192 


.224 


.235 


.211 


.095 


2.840 


.393 


1406 


1-1 


.361 


.454 


.358 


.444 


.344 


.429 


.195 


• 221 


.144 


.009 


.166 


.123 


.109 


.129 


.070 


.191 


.168* 


.174 


.191 


.186 


.060 


2.804 


.424 


140.^ 


1-3 


.361 


.460 


.337 


.446 


.324 


.419 


.177 


.232 


.175 


.054 


.153 


.133 


.160 


.167 


.110 


.194 


.185 


.195 


.213 


* .193 


.084 


2.885 


.343 


1406 


1-3 




.636 


.761 


.551 


.649 


.515 


.354 


.408 


.266 


.123 


.266 


.244 


.313 


.320 


.17/ 


.315 


.298 


.346 


.364 


.193 


.182 


2.604 


.567 


1406 


1-3 






.570 


.784 


.472 


.673 


.298 


.390 


.217 


.089 


• 228 


.202 


.287 


• 283 


.154 


.309 


.287 


.340 


.354 


.224 


.139 


2.649 


.556 


1406 


1-3 








.635 


.653 


.522 


.280 


.425 


.251 


.076 


.198 


.175 


.307 


.284 


.118 


.255 


.233 


.349 


.335 


.187 


.149 


2.627 


.564 


1406 


1-3 










.518 


.726 


.276 


.430 


.228 


.062 


• 198 


.169 


.304 


.279 


.119 


.284 


.255 


.356 


.350 


.198 


.153 


2.669 


• 537 


1406 


1^3 












.694 


.212" 


.369 


.332 


.012 


.194 


.146 


.284 


.257 


.075 


• 251 


.212 


.319 


• 309 


.328 


.135 


2.645 


.539 


908 


1-3 














.201 


• 350 


.272 


.021 


.203 


.156 


.286 


.262 


.052 


.267 


.214 


.327 


.315 


.287 


.141 


2.683 


• 515 


908 


1-3 
















.623 


.358 


.430 


.540 


.573 


.420 


.544 


.398 


.561 


.566 


• 437 


.548 


-.083 


.234 


2.488 


•866 


1406 


1-3 


















.506 


.245 


.350 


• 356 


.480 


• 483 


.231 


.402 


.385 


•542 


.531 


088 


.325 


2.927 


• 932 


1406 


1-3 




















.013 


.133 


• 102 


.187 


.172 


-.006 


.115 


.081 


.268 


.214 


.297 


.113 


2.960 


• 843 


935 


1-3 



0-33 
0-40 
0-73 
0-lOi 
C-183 

0-3B 
0-60 
0-90 

0-114 
0-211 



5-23 
0-60* 



*The 20 verlablee for which N-1406 conetitute e 
varleblee were handled on e peirvlee beele. 

I 

<**Coded ee in coluam 4 of Teble 9-1 • 



lieiwlee** eat. For the remaining four varieblee. ell caeca w within the Uetwlee eet. but the 
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skills, selected SAT scores, total score on the native language SOPR, and 
the Raven score* 

There were substantial Intercorrelatlons among ratings of the various 
classroom behaviors. The Intercorrelatlons among the three "Participates In 
class actively" variables and among the three "Listens to teacher and 
concentrates on assigned work" variables tended to be a little higher, 
particularly In grade 1, than the correlations betveeq the two variables 
within a subject-matter area^* In other words teachers apparently 
perceived students' typical mode of behavior as more a function of students' 
modus operandi than of the nature of the material being taught. 

However, a somewhat different picture emerges when the correlations of 
the six classroom behavior variables with the teachers' ratings of the 
students' subjects-matter skills and with the SAT scores are considered* The 
mean skills rating for English had higher correlations with the two 
classroom behaviors for English classes than with either of the other two 
pairs of classroom behaviors. Likewise, the mean rating for math skills had 
higher correlations with behavior in math classes than with behavior in 
English classes or in classes using the student's native language. A 
similar relationship ^^pll«s to the mean rating in native language skills; 
and it still applies when the rating that is correlated with classroom 
behaviors is the total score from the native language SOPR (in the fall) 
rather than the mean from the Student Evaluation Form (in the spring). Thus 
there seems to be a definite tendency for a teacher's perception of the 
student's skills in an area to correlate with perception of the student's 
behavior when being Instructed in that area. 

The same relationship holds at least partially when we replace 
subjective ratings of skills with objective measures of those same skills. 



^The differences, though quite small, are mostly statistically significant at the 
.05 level. Some readers may wonder why these small differences are worth talking 
about, when certain small differences in means, mentioned in the previous 
section, were discussed as probably being of no real significance. The reason is 
that the means being compared mm based on ratings of different students, by 
different teachers, whereas the differences 1 i correlations mentioned here 
Involve ratings of the same students, by the same teachers. 
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Using SAT English language arts and mathematics scores instead of ratings by 
teachers of performance in those areas, we find that for Englif^h the 
relationship still holds. The SAT English total score (Vocabulary plus 
Reading) had a higher correlation with classroom behavior in English classes 
than in math classes or classes taught in the child* s native language. This 
was true not only for Cohort A (grade 1) but for both the fall and spring 
SAT testing of Cohort B (grade 3). For SAT math, however, no clear-cut 
relation of this sort emerged, in either cohort* 

The interpretation of the pattern of relationships described above is by 
no means clear* More attentive behavior in class may result in better 
learning; or conversely stuients may be Jiore attentive and participate more 
enthusiastically in subjects in which they are interested and doing well* 
Or possibly the teachers* evaluations of students* classroom behavior either 
color their evaluations of achievement levels attain^.d or, if one views the 
situation from the opposite direction, are colored more by their subjective 
evaluations of achievement than by the achievement level actually attained, 
as measured objectively. These varied possibilities serves as a reminder 
that concomitance is not causation. 

9A.2.C Ilelation of Interpersonal RelationP Variables to Other Variables 

The three top rows of Tables 9.4a and r.4b contain the correlations of 
the three interpersonal relations variables with each other and with the 
other variables In the matrices. The highest correlation involving these 
three variables was the one between variables Aa ("Gets along well with 
students from f^me ethnic f '^up**) and Ab (**Gets along well with other 
students**). This correlation (r « .914 in grade 1) carries the happy 
message that at least insofar as the teachers perceive the situation, the 
first-grade children were not practicing ethnic discrimination.^ 



^The correlation drops substantially in grade 3 do^m to .840. However although 
the difference bet)«een the grade 1 and grade 3 correlations is unquestionably 
statistically significant (at the .00000005 level of significance), it seems, in 
view of the fact that th^ means and standard deviations were about the same for 
the two grades, and that the means were ' ery close to the maximum possible, that 
the drop in correlation is more likely due to some statistical aberration, such 
as an idiosyncratic drop in reliability of one or both items, than to any 
Increase in ethnic bia9* 



JC 
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Table 9* 5a, vhlch presents the cross-Cabulatlon between variables Aa and 
Ab, separately for clusters A and B combined, cluster C, and clusters D, E, 
and F combined, highlights this situation* Bias, if any, against members of 
ethnic groups other than one's own would be inferable if there were a large 
number of cases below the main diagonal. But there were very few such cases 
in any cluster group, in either grade 1 or grade 3* It is also encouraging 
to note as well that there is no basis for inferring bias on the part of 
either of the English-proficient groups. 

Table 9.5b shows the percentage of children in each group who were ra^ed 
in the ''Almost always" category on both variables Aa and Ab — in other words 
children who were perceived to get along well not only with children from 
their own ethnic group but also with other children. Most of these 
percentages are in the vicinity of 80 percent. 

The correlations of the three inteipersonai relations variables with the 
Raven and with achievement tests and ratings in academic skills areas were 
generally low, as they should be. I'oreover, even the correlations with the 
classroom behavior ratings were only modest. Thus, it appears that in 
filling out the Student Evaluation Forms most of the teachers made a 
concerted effort to really think about the variable being rated, thus 
holding in check the tendency towards "halo" in ratings. This should 
augment the utility of the Student Evaluation Form in its dual role of 
providing predictor variables and outcome variables* 

9B B. EXIT FROM m-LEP SERVICES AND FROM LM-LEP STATUS 



"Exiting** from LM-LE? services is not a well-defined concept; nor is its 
companion concept, exiting from LM-LEP status. Each utate, or in soma 
states each school district, has its own standards and its own rules. In 
some jurisdictions students who have "exited" from LM-LEP status, i.e«, 
students formerly LM-LEP who have now been declared to be "English* 
proficient" (EP), continue to receive services of some sort because it is 
thought that the/ still need them; in other jurisdictions students who are 
not receiving services are -English-prof iclent" by definition, irrespective 
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TABLE 9.5a* Croaa->CAbuIacioiui of Scudtnc Evaluacion fora icaaa Km and Ab,* oy grada, 
group, and cluacar 



Spring 
'85 
Cluacars 



ITEM Aa* 

WITH STUDENT 
ntOM SAME 
ETHMIC GKOUF 



1 



sr navar ciaaa aU'aya 

Icaa Ab* GETS ALONG VITH OTHER STUDENTS 



NO. 



or CASES 



Cohort A - Grada 1 



Saldos Sow AXaoac 



Tocal 



CDcn'c 
know 
z: no 
ana)»< 



Cohort B - Grada 3 



(Doa'c 

Saldoa Soaa- Alaoac ^ ^ i Icaov 
or navar cioaa alwaya or no 



ana)** 



UH-LE? 



LM-LEP 



A-B 



Saldctt or navar 
Soaaclaaa 
AlBoac alwaya 

local 

(DE or no ana)*^ 



17- 
4 
1 

22 



2 

'll9. 
35 



12 
■^861 



19 
135 
897 



156 873 1051 
(12) 



(104) 
(104) 



10' 
8 



18 



"82, 
30 



8 

*461 



10 
98 
491 



Saldoa or navar 
Soaaciaaa 
Alaoac alwaya 

Tocal 

(DK or no aca)** 



112 469 599 (32) 
(3) (32) 



1^ 
2 



13 



11 
145 



7 

779 
786 



11 
143 
790 

944 

(5) 



(34) 
(35) 



16 < 
1 



17 



1 

■"136, 
39 

176 



7 

'733 
740 



17 
144 
772 

933 

(6) 



(67) 
(68) 



LM-LEP D-F Saldoa or aavar 

SoaaclMS 
Alaoac alwaya 

Tocal 

(DE or no ana)** 



EP/LIS 



26- 
1 



27 



202 10 
18 1040 

220 1050 



26 
213 
1058 

1297 
(45) 



(28) 
(46) 



12 



6 1 15 

**204^ 9 217 
42 ^130 1222 

252 1190 1454 (54) 
(27) (62) 



Saldctt or navar 
Sonaciaaa 
AlBoac alwaya 

Tocal 

(DE or no ana)** 



18- 
3 



21 



140, 
16 



3 

""622 



156 625 



18 

146 
638 

802 
(22) 



(24) 
(30 



13* 
5 



18 



110. 
27 

137 



2 

^527 



13 
117 
554 



529 684 (27> 









(31) 


(33) 


12^ 


^ 4 




16 




•> 


76<*^ 




80 




1 


16 


^44 


361 




15 


96 


346 


457 


(7) 








(5) 


(9) 



EP/CoBp 



Saldoa or nav«r 
Soaaclaaa 
Alaoac alwaya 

Tocal 

(DE or no ana)** 



14^ 

3 



17 



2 

82, 
12 



1 

"^312 
96 313 



17 
85 
324 

426 
(14) 



(12) 
(14) 



*Saa Tabla 9-1. 



**Nuabara in paranchaaaa In row or colu«n urkad by aacariak rapraaanc caaaa dccad fro. croaa-cabulaclon. 
bacauaa racar aarkad *Don c know" opclon or omiccad ica»* Tha counc ac cha incaraaccion of cha doubla-aacariakad 
cow and coluan ia cha cocal nuabar of caaaa lacking valid anavara. 
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TABLE 9.5b. Children rated In the "almost always" category on 
both Items Aa and Ab of the Student Evaluation 
Form 



Item Aa. Gets along with students from same 

ethnic group 
Item Ab. Gets along vlth other students 



Group 

LM-LBP 
LM-LEP 
LM-LEP 

EP/LIS 

EP/Comp 

Total 



Spring 
•85 
Clusters 

A-B 

C 
D-F 



Cohort A - Gr.%de 1 

Cases 

In "alfflDSt 

Total 

category on 
both Iteaas 



No. 


X 


cases 


No. 


Z 


cases 


861 
779 
1040 


81.9 
82.5 
80.2 


1051 
944 
1297 


461 
733 
1180 


77.0 
78.6 
81.2 


599 
933 
1454 


622 


77.6 


802 


527 


77.0 


684 


312 


73.2 


426 


344 


75.3 


457 


3614 


80.0 


4520 


3245 


78.6 


4127 



Cohort B - Grade 3 

Cases 

In "almost 
always" 

category on ^otal 

both Items 
of 
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of their degree of proficiency in English. Because of the vide variety of 
definitions uf LM-lEP (e.g., axsyone who is not considered English-proficient) 
and the impracticality of imposing a uniform definition, we have had to use 
the local definition of LM-LEP to define our population. 

Howver, in collecting data each year we have gone considerably beyond 
local definitions in an effort to clarify what is really happening. We 
collect data during each data collection period not only on whether the 
student is still officially LM-LEP, but also on a wealth of supplementary 
information, including : 

1. Whether the student is still receiving LM-LEP instructional services. 

2. What procedures are followed in the school for deciding about such 
mar.ters as DI-LEP status, change of such status during the school 
year or at the end of the year, transfer from one program to another, 
etc. For this purpose an unstandardized "Programs and Procedures'* 
interview ^s conducted at each schcol in an effort to get detailed 
information on how students are evaluated for LM-LEP services, what 
program options are available, length of services, curricula 
employed, procedures for review of LM-LEP status, and procedures for 
school year and end-of*year assignments. 

In one sense exiting from the program, rather than being an outcome 
measure, might be regarded as part of the treatment. When the child is 
exited he may find himself transferred from a somewhat sheltered 
environment, in which instruction is offered in his native language, to a 
traditional all-English clacsroom, in which he receives no special 
services. Thus the outcome question becomes not just "Has the student been 
exited?** but instead "Having been exited, is the student now carrying on 
successfully in an all-English classroom?" That question represents the 
real criterion. 

As indicated above, we are collecting data on the various aspects of the 
exit-and-post-exit situation. We shall have criterion data on the LM-LEP 
students after they have exited, because we will continue to adcinister the 
Stanford Achievement Test to them, and to colUct evaluation ratings from 
the teachers. 
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Although we have collected data of the sort alluded tc above cCuring th« 
winter and spring data collection periods of the first year, our Year 1 data 
on these matters will noc be complete until wie have found out In our Tear 2 
data collection who was exited at the end of Year 1, and until we have 
gotten some Information on what happened to those exited students 
afterwards. Therefore we are not Including any empirical data on exiting 
and post-exiting In the present report. But we plan to report fully on 
these matters In the Year 2 report, which wl?l cover the study's first two 
years considered as a whole, and In the final report after all three years 
of the Longitudinal Study have been completed. 

9C C. SUMMARY 



In this chapter two sets of **outcoae variable;. * other than academic 
performance are discussed. The first set consists of the Student Evaluation 
Form ratings by teachers on the student's classroom behavior and 
Interpersonal relationships. The second Is the set of rather loosely 
related constructs, (1) exit from LM-LEP Instructional services, (2) 
officially becoming an "Engllsh-T)rof Icient" (EP) student, and (3) success In 
an all-EngUsh classroom. 

The Student Evaluation Form rating scales, like the Stanford Achievement 
Tests, can best be regarded as functioning both as predictor variables and 
as outcome measures. Which role Is played In a given analysis depends on 
whether the ratings are given In the first, second, or i'hlrd year of the 
study, and on what the purpose of the specific analysis is. The ewplrlcal 
data presented suggest that on the whole the non-academic scales of the 
Student Evaluation Form give promise of being useful outcome measures for an 
area of outcomes not otherwise measured by any Instrument in the study* 

"Exiting- from se: vices, it is pointed out, is not a clearly defined 
concept with the same meaning everywhere — or even necessarily with Its own 
clear, unambiguous meaning at any particular site. Furthermore being 
defined as "English-prof icient" and no longer "LM-LLP" is uo clearer, at 
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many sites, nan the "exit** concept. The tWD concepts, noreover, seem only 
loosely related. Therefore, it is our intention to continue our efforts to 
'Explore these fuzzy concepts in depth, in order that those of our analyses 
that involve these concepts vill be useful and will have a clear, 
unambiguous meaning* 

We propose that the ccacept of "exiting" should have only a very limited 
role as a criterion variable. Its main role should be as an indicator of 
"treatment" — more specifically as a prelude to transfer to an all-English 
classroom. Success in an all-English classroom, in which no special LK-LEP 
services are provided, then becomes the ultimate criterion, at least for 
those students who are put in such classrooms before the end of Year 3 of 
the study. 
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Chapter 10. SDIIHART AMD IMPLICATIONS^ 



lOA A. BACKGROOND AMD IMTRODUCTIOK 



The number and diversity of special services provided to language* 
minority limited-English-proricient (LM-LEP) students have increased 
tremendously in the past tventy years. A constant flow of non-English- 
speaking iamigrant9t passage of the Bilingual Education Act in 1968, and 
legislative actions in many states and localitiei have stimulated school 
districts to increase the number of instructional services specifically 
designed to meet the educational needs of V^'lZt children. As federal, 
state, and local govement involvement in this area has grown, so too has 
the need for accurate information on the different kinds o£ services being 
provided to LM-LEP students and on how they affect these students' 
performance in all-English-nnedium classroom?. To address this need for 
accurate and pedagogically useful information, in 1982 the U.S. Department 
of Education funded the "^National Longitudinal Evaluation of the 
Effectiveness of Services for Language-Minority Limited-EnglisU-Proficient 
Students*** The study consists of two phases: the Descriptive Study and the 
Longitudinal Study. 

The res'ilts of the descriptive phase of the study were published in 
spring 1985 (Young et al.). Its findings were based on a national 
probability sample of 19 states, and within them 191 public school districts. 

This report presents the results of the data collection during the first 
year of the three-year longitudinal phase* As in any longitudinal study, 
the full meaning from the data must await analyses which encompass data 
collected at different times. Thus, the present report necessarily must be 
regarded as preliminary and ^irtial. ror the richness that comes with 
longitudinal data it will be necessary to wait for the final report based on 
data from all three years of the study* 



^-Abbreviations and special terms used in this st\idy are defined in the glossary, 
in Appendix A* o « ^ 
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lOB B. PURPOSE AND DESIGN 



The goal of the Longitudinal Study Is to acquire an understartdlng of the 
degree to which educational services provided to language -minority 
llmlted-Engllsh-proflclent (LM-LEP) students In grade levels 1 through 5 are 
effective In assisting such students to function successfully in 
all-Engllsh-medlum classrooms* The major objectives of the study are: 

• to determine the degree to which services provided are effective 
collectively in enabling LM-LEP students in grade levels 1 and 5 to 
function successfully in all-English-mediua classrooms; and 

• to determine which instructional services and combinations of 
&3rvices are most effective under specific conditions. 

Data collection for the Longitudinal Study began in the fall of 1984. 
The study's basic plan calls for a three-year study of two cohorts of 
students, one cohort consisting of students in grade 1 in the fall of 1984 
and the other consisting of students in grade 3 at that time. The students 
are in a national sample of schools selected from the study's descriptive 
phase. Included in each cohort are all of the LM-LEP students in the 86 
schools in the sample, all of the English-proficient students who are 
recei'/lng special instructional services designed for LM-LEPs (the EP/LIS 
group), and a sample of English proficient students who have never been 
designated as LM-LEP nor received special, language -re la ted instructional 
services (the EP/Comp group). Table 10.1 summarizes the number of students 
in each of these groups who were active in the study at some time during the 
study's first year. 



TABLE 10.1. Number of students in the study at any time during 
1984-85 school year 



Number of Students Ever in the Study 

Cohort Grade LM-LEP EP/LIS EP/C6mp Total 

A 1 5541 997 553 7091 

B 3 4222 895 553 5670 

Total 9763 1892 1106 12,761 
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The study began and ended its first year with the participation of 86 
schools located in 18 school dist. :ts. The districts are largely in major 
cities, but included are soi^ic less urbanized areas in the Southvest. From 
the start, school and district personnel have been quite interested in the 
study and have greatly facilitated its implementation. 

The design of the study was developed out of two main conceptual 
considerations* The first involved a child -centered approach to the 
definition of the types of educational services received by LM-LEP 
students* In this approach, services for instructional programs are 
categorized into one of various major sets or clusters of services (ve will 
call them "se/vlce clusters"). This orientatior is based on an assumption 
that children in the saipe class or instruc^iiocal program can have quite 
different instructxOital experiences because of differences in their 
native -language and English-language proficiency. Thus, information on the 
instructional experience of each student is obtained and analyzed 
separately, enabling children in fhe same classroom to be designated as in 
different service clusters* This approach avoids the confusion which Is 
likely when popular but non-specific terms such as "bilingual program," 
"transitional bilingual program," "ESL program," or "mainstream program" are 
used* 

The design was also guided by a conceptual model for pr. dieting LM-LEP 
student outcomer This model was based on the literatures on academic 
achievement pertaining to monolingual students, language minority students, 
and bilingual students. The literature review focused particularly on 
research pertaining to: effective schools, effective teaching, second 
language acquisition, and the academic achievement of language minority 
students. From the literature review a set of major variables was 
identified, and a conceptual model defining likely relationshi^^<< among these 
variables was described. The study's data collection instruments . 
preliminary analysis plans were then developed from the predictive model* 
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OVKRVIgtf OF TEAR 1 IMPLEMSNTATION 



During the first year of the study at least four visits were made to the 
18 school districts. The first visit took place In the fall of 1984. Its 
purpose was to familiarize school principals arid staff with the study, to 
compile rosters of the students In the study, to Identify teachers and 
support staff working with those students at each school, and, where 
required, to send home parent permission forms* Following the initial 
visit, three other visits were made to all 86 participating schools to 
collect data. These visits were in the fall, winter, and spring. 

The '^all data collection visits jook place between early October and 
late December, and required ^n average of two weeks per school district. 
Winter site visits were conducted in late January and early February, with 
data collection teams spending an average of one week at each site. The 
spring site visits began in mld*Aprll and were completed by early June; 
approximately two weeks were spent at each site. 

The primary tasks of the fall data collection were to confirm which 
students were to participate in the study, to collect baseline measures, and 
to collect initial descriptions of student instructional treatments. More 
difficulties were encountered than expected in determining which students 
were to participate in the study. Many schools do not complete the process 
of designating which students are ;<M-LEP until well Into the school year; 
frequently preliminary deslgnctlons are made which are altered on the basis 
of further testing and classroom performance during the first two or three 
months of school. As a result, fall data collection was completed on the 
basis of the best information available through the schools* However, 
additions and deletions to the study's student sample were made through the 
end c"" the winter data collection on the basis of school*based reclassifi- 
cation decisions. 

More specifically, the data collected in the fall Included: ratings of 
students* oral proficiency in English and their native language, information 
about students' parental and home characteristics, and descriptions of the 
instructional treatments each student received. In addition, measures 
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of academic aptitude (using the Raven Progressive Matrices) and of academic 
performance (using the Stanford Achievement Test) were obtained from third 
grade jtudents. During the winter visit, a second description of the 
Instruction being received by each student was obtained, as was the baseline 
measure of academic aptitude (Raven Progressive Matrices) for first 
graders. The spring data collection Included: a third description of each 
student's Instructional treatment, the administration of the Stanford 
Achievement Tests to all categories of students In the study, and teacher 
ratings of each student's academic performance In English and math* 
Officials In some schools would not permit some of their students to be 
tested because they believed testing a student who had little proficiency In 
English would needlessly frustrate and potentially harm the child. Most 
students, however, completed all of the study's achievement tests, and there 
were large enough numbers of students tested In all language proficiency and 
service cluster categories to make the comparisons called for In th:^ study's 
analytic plan. In addition, data '#ere collected on the salient 
characteristics and practices of each school In the study and on the 
background and approach of each of the student's teachers. 

In sum, all essential aspects of the first year of field operations were 
carried out In accordance %d.th the study's plans, and the data from Year 1 
needed to Implement the analytic plan were successfully obtained. There 
were, of course, changes In detail, and In retrospect the burden on some 
schools and teachers and on all the data collection staff, especially during 
the fall site visit, was substantially greater than anticipated. 
Nevertheless, and despite some taxing moments, all schools continued with 
the study throughout the year, and all which continue to have study students 
enrolled are fully participating In Year 2. 



PD D. HIGHLIGHTS OP TEAR 1 PINDINGS 



H Data from the first year of field oper;>tlons have been analyzed to 

provide descriptions of the students and schools In the study and the 
■ services the students receive. These data have some value In their own 
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right as interesting descriptors of students and services received by a 
large and varied group of LM-LEP students* More importantly from the 
perspective of the Longitudinal Study, they serve as baseline descriptors of 
key variables on which the academic achlt^vement analyses in the second and 
third year of the study will be based. Highlights of the Year 1 findings 
are presented below* 

lOD.l FAMILY AND HOME CHAKACTKRISTICS 

Parent'i of LM-LEP students in the Ptudy were surveyed during the fall of 
1984, and survey responses were obtained from the parents of 85 percent of 
students. The results indicate that there are meaningful language group 
differences on such factors as parental presence^ socioeconomic status, 
language use in the home, parent-child conversations about school, time 
spent on homework and reading, end parental expectations concerning the 
child's eventual educational achievement (see Table 10.2). These 
differences emphasize the importance of not assuming similarities among 
m-LEP students from different language groups, and the potential Importance 
of parent and home variables as predictors of academic outcomes. 

The data suggest that the Spanish language students in the Longitudinal 
Study are more likely than other LM-LEP students to come from homes missing 
a male guardian and from families of lover socioeconomic status. Spanish 
language students were also reported to spend less time on homework and 
other reading, and their parents had lower expectations about their eventual 
academic achievement* All of these findings would appecr to suggest that 
Spanish language students in the study might have lower academic achievement 
than other LM-LEP groups. 

On most variables, Chinese language students in the study come from 
homes whose characteristics would be thought to lead to greater academic 
achievement. However, parents of Chinese language students reported using 
less English in the home than other LM-LEP groups, and also reported less 
frequent conversations about school. The patteru of results is thus quite 
complex, so that in outcome analyse«i it will be important to consider these 
variables while examining differences in outcomes related to different 
instructional services. 
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TABLE 10.2. Sumary of selected family and home characteriatics* 



1) Percentage of 
households with 
feaale parent or 
guardian, only 

2) Percentage of 
households using 
only a aon- 
Engllsh language 
In the home 

3) Percentage of 
households where 
students and 
parents discuss 
school almost 
every day 

4) Mean hours per 
week spent doing 
homework 

5) Mean hours per 
week spent 
reading 

6) Mean socio- 
economic status^ 

7) Percentage of 
households where 
parents expect 
their child to 
go to college or 
post-high school 
vocational school 



Cohort A 
(Grade 1) 



Spanish Chinese Other Total 



22Z 



67Z 



8t^ 



4.5 



1.5 



13.9 



61Z 



lOZ 



86Z 



57t 



6.6 



3.1 



14.7 



80Z 



14Z 



56Z 



74% 

5.6 

2.8 
17.0 



72% 



21Z 



66Z 



84Z 



4.7 



1.7 



14.3 



63Z 



Cohort B 
( Grade 3) 



Spanish Chinese Other Total 



21Z 



69Z 



82Z 



5.1 



1.8 



13.5 



60Z 



15Z 16Z 20Z 



88Z 52Z 68Z 



42Z 70Z 79Z 



7.0 6.4 5.4 



3.4 



3.7 



2.1 



14.4 i:;.9 13.8 



71Z 70Z 61Z 



'For the complete data on these variables, Including the uumber of cases on 
which the data are based, refer to Tables 3..1, 3.3, 3.4, 3.7, 3.8 and 3.9. 

^The range of this composite was from 3 to 29. It was based on the mean educa- 
tional level of the parents and the highest status occupation of the parents who 
worked outalde the home. 
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10D.2 STDDBiT CHARACTKEISTICS 

Data «iere gathered on three categories of students during the fall, 
winter, and spring of the 1984-85 school year. The number of students In 
each of the three categories (LM-LEP, EP/LIS and EP/Comp) at any point 
during the study's first year were presented In Table 10,1. 

Students with 45 different language backgrounds were Included in the 
study, and there were some systematic differences In characteristics among 
students In the various language groups. For most analyses, students were 
grouped Into three language categories: Spanish, Chinese, and Other. The 
percentage of the total number of students ever In the study In each of 
these groups and selected characteristics about them are presented in Table 
10.3, on the following page. 

The length of time students ."esideu in the U.S. varied across the three 
language groups. The Spanish language students have been In the U.S. longer 
than either the Chinese or the other language students, with the Chinese 
language students being in the U.S. the least time. 

As might be expected, the length of time students were in the U.S. ms 
related to oral proficiency ratings of the students in English and their 
native language. Generally, students who had lived in the U.S. longer were 
rated higher in English language oral proficiency and slightly lower in oral 
proficiency in their native language. 

Students in the Spanish and Chinese language groups were less likely to 
be rated as fluent (or as a native speaker) in terms of their oral English 
skills than the other students. With respect to their native language, most 
students in each of the groups were rated as at least fluent. There were, 
howver, many fewer Chinese students rated as having low proficiency in 
their native language than in the Spanlf!th or other language groups. 
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TABLE 10. .3. Suonary of selected characteristics of LM-LEP stndents 









Cohort 


A 






Cohort 


B 










(1st Grade) 






(3rd Grade) 








Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Total 


Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Total 


1) 


Ppr-PAnt of tnta 1 




















LM-LEP students 


84. 3Z 


4.0Z 


11.71 


lOOZ 


83. 8Z 


5.4Z 


10. 8Z 


lOOZ 


2) 


Percent of stu- 




















dents In niAinland 




















U.S. 3 years or 




















less 


18. 3Z 


36. 3Z 


30. 5Z 


20. 4Z 


20. IZ 


46. 5Z 


33. 3Z 


22. 9Z 


3) 


Mean number ye&rs 




















In inalnlatid U.S. 


5.39 


4.20 


4.67 


5.25 


6.49 


4.24 


4.99 


6.20 


4) 


Mean oral pro- 




















ficiency In 




















English^ 


14.1 


14.7 


16.5 


14.4 


16.6 


15.8 


18.2 


16. 7 


5) 


Mean oral profi- 




















ciency In native 




















language^ 


20.7 


22.3 


19.3 


20.7 


21.5 


21. Q 




21.4 


6) 


Mean total 




















English score 




















on Stanford 




















Achievement 








































'85)b 


40.4 


47.8 


45.6 


41.5 


40.6 


47.5 


46.0 


41.8 


7) 


Mean total 
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48.1 


57.5 


51.6 


48.8 


61.8 


85.6 


71.6 


64.6 



*Cral proficiency ratings were carried out by teachers using the SOPR. The pos- 
sible ratings range from 5-25. Five proficiency levels represented by the total 
score ranges can be generally described as follows: 5-9, Very limited or no 
oral proficiency; 10-14, Limited oral proficiency; 15-19, Functional oral pro- 
ficiency; 20-24, Fluent oral proficiency; 25, Native speaker oral proficiency. 

^Data for the two cohorts are not directly comparable, since different levels 
of the test were used. 
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The age of Che students, however, did not vary substantially by language 
group, and overall the students were at essentially the age one tnuld expect 
for their giade. 

10D.3 ACADBMIC APTITD DE 

The Raven Progressive Hatrlces Test was incorporated Into the testing 
plan la order to provide a contiol variable which would constitute a measure 
of the child's academic ability and which, unlike most such measures, would 
not be operationally dependent on a knowledge of the English language* The 
analyses of Year 1 data indicate that the Raven is performing as e;:pected, 
and thus was a good choice as the study's measure of academic aptitude. 

Table 10.4 provides the mean Raven scores for each of the three groups 
of students (LM-LEP, EP/LIS, EP/Comp) for each of the two cohorts. As 
shown, the differences between the mean of the UI-LEP group and the means of 
the two English-proficient groups (though statistically significant) were 
comparatively small in both grades. The grade 3 difference, however, was a 
bit larger than the grade 1 difference. This is not surprising; the grade 3 
cohort (Cohort B) does not Include in its Ul-LEP group any of the students 
*7ho learned enough English before reaching grade 3 to have been exited from 
the program. Since ability to learn a foreign language (English, in this 



TABLE 10.4. 



Summary of Raven scores 



LM-LEP EP/LIS EP/Comp 



Cohort A 
(Grade 1) 



LM-LEP EP/LIS EP/Comp 



Cohort B 
(Grade 3) 



Mean"* 
SD 

Number 



18.25 
5.80 
4670 



19.54 
5.71 
759 



19.18 
5.68 
444 



25. 29 
9.16 
2994 



28.26 
8.97 
620 



27.10 
8.92 

403 



*The maximum possible score is 36 for the CPM (Grade 1) and 60 for the SPM 
(Grade 3). 
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casa) is correlated with academic ability, the systematic absence from 
Cohort B of part of this relatively rapld-leamlng segment of the LM*LBP 
population would tend to depress the mean score* 

The Raven's correlations with other variables turned out much as 
expected (and hoped for). Correlations with SAT scores vere moderate; 
correlations with students' age (In grade 1) and with parents* education 
vere slight; and correlations with time In the United States and parents' 
use of English In the home vere essentially zero* This latter finding (the 
zero correlations of the Raven with time In the U.S. and with parents' use 
of English) Is crucial in justifying the use of the Raven to provide an 
effective control on academic aptitude, operationally independent of 
knowledge of English. Further support Is provided by a comparison between 
the correl«.tlon8 based on LM-LEP students and the corresponding correlations 
based on Engllsh-prof Iclent studeuwS. The latter are generally higher, the 
difference being more pronounced for the English tests than the math tests. 
All this Is entirely compatible with the hypothesis that though the limited 
English proficiency of the LM*LEP students depresses their SAT scores, 
particularly on the English tests, It does not affect their Raven scores. 

10D.4 SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 

Data on a series of school level variables which may have an Impact on 
the academic achievement of LM*LEP students were collected and analyzed. 
The variables which are described fall Into seven basic categories: (1) 
general characteristics of the school; (2) academic climate; (3) school 
language environment; (4) teacher training relevant to LM-LEP students; (5) 
principals* involvement In school affairs; (6) attitudes of the non-language* 
minority community; and (7) policies and practices relating to entry and 
exit from LM*LEP services. 

The results Indicate that there Is considerable diversity among schools 
on variables within each of these categories. Although the data are 
presented at the school level, the relevant data will later be transferred 
onto Individual student records, and will then be available for use as 
control and predictor variables In outcome analyses. 
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10D.5 mCHER CHAIACTKRISTICS 

Data on the number and characteristics of teachers and classroom 
instructional aides were related to each of their students and analyzed at 
the student level. As shovn in Table 10.5, there vere systematic 
differences among the three student language groups in terms of the number 
and background of their instructional staff* The Chinese language students, 
for example, vere more often taught by only one teacher, but were mure 
likely than the other students to have their teachers assisted by classroom 
aides or volunteers. Also, teachers of the Chinese students were less 
likely to have taken college courses related to instruction of LM-LEP 
students. 

The teachers in the study in general were found to be proficient in the 
use of English; in all but two districts at least 90 percent of teachers 
were rated as fluent speakers, close to or at a native speaker level of 
proficiency in oral English. Overall, about a quarter of the students' main 
teachers at each grade had backgrounds in English but not in the student's 
native language; about 70 percent had backgrounds both In Englifih and in the 
student's native language. 

10D.6 INSTRnCTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Detailed information was collected about the nature of the instruction 
each student received. This included the amount of time spent in various 
academic subjects, the languages used for instruction, classroom 
organization, and the characteristics of the materials used. 

As shown in Tables 10.6 and 10.7, there wer« important differences in 
the kind and amount of instruction received by LM-LEP students of different 
language backgrounds. For example, Spanish language students were less 
likely to receive instruction in English language arts, and more likely to 
be receiving native language arts instruction than were other students. 
They also received more instruction presented in their native language. 
Consistent with these findings, they were also more likely to be using 
native language materials. 
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TABLE 10.5. LM-LEP students' acadcnlc tsuchcrs: Mean number of 
instructional staff, use of aides and volunteers by 
main academic teachers «iid background characteristics of 
main academic teacher'j^ 



Mean number of 
instructional 
staff 

Percentage of stu- 
dents whose main 
academic teachers 
report : 

a) Use of aides 

b) 08e of volun- 
teers 

c) College course- 
work related to 
instruction of 
LM-LEP students 

d) Recent inservlce/ 
preservice re- 
lated to in- 
struction of 
LH-LEP students 

Students' main 
academic teacher's 
mean language 
background^ in: 

a) English 

b) Student's native 
language 



Grade 1 



Total Spanish Chinese Other 



1.4 



1.3 



1.1 



1.8 



80% 



15% 



14% 



89% 56% 



28% 14% 



64% 



67% 



37% 48% 



50% 



50% 



62% 



48% 



3.1 



1.5 



3.1 



1.6 



2.9 



1.4 



3.2 



0.5 



Grade 3 



Total Spani sh Chinese 0* •;»• 



1.4 



1.4 



1.3 



1.9 



69% 68% 



12% 11% 



88% 63% 
40% 11% 



61% 65% 



58% 41% 



63% 



67% 



58% 



41% 



3.2 



1.4 



3.2 



1.5 



3.1 



1.2 



3.3 



0.7 



'For the complete data on these variables, including the number of cases on 
which the data are based, refer to Tables 6.7, 6.8, 6.13, and 6.17 

^The rating of background in use of each language is based on the sum of the 
teachers' responses regarding use of the language. A value of one was assigned 
to each of the following: a) the language is the individual's native language; 
b) the language has been used extensively since childhood; c) it was the language 
of instruction for the Individual's elementary zr secondary education; d) it was 
the language of instruction for the individuals college /university studies; (e) 
the individual studied this language as a foreign language in school. The 
possible scores ranged from 1-4 since, if (b) or (c) was selected It was not 
possible to also select (e). 
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TABLE 10.6. Hean hours of Instruction and percentage of English language use 
for Instruction In acade«lc subjects^ 







Grade 1 


Grade 3 






Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Regular English^ 




hrs/ 
vk 


X 

Eng 


hrs/ 
wk 


I 

Eng 


hrs/ 
wk 


t 

Eng 


hrs/ 
vk 


X 

Ens 
ft 


hrs/ 


Z 

Ens 


hrs/ 
wk 


X 

Enft 


Reading 
Other 

Regular English Total 


2.1 

1.9 
(4.0) 


95X 

90 


4.4 
2.8 
(7.2) 


88Z 

87 


5. 1 
3.4 


931 
92 


3.7 
2.9 


951 

93 


3.8 
3.7 


87 


5.0 
4.0 


94Z 

93 


Special English^ 




























Oral English 
Reiidlng and other^ 
Special English Total 


2.9 
1.1 
(4.0) 


93 
91 


2.4 
1.5 
(3.9) 


92 
88 


1. 7 

0.8 
(2.5) 


94 
93 


1.9 
1.4 
(3.3) 


94 

94 


1.9 
1.2 
(3.1) 


94 
88 


1.5 
1.0 
(2.5) 


91 
89 


Mathematics 




4.4 


61 


4.0 


71 


4 1 


86 


u S 


7ft 
/ o 






H.J 


ft7 


Science 




1.7 


59 


1.5 


69 


1.7 


86 


1.8 


75 


1.2 


79 


1.6 


87 


Social Studies 




1.9 


58 


1.6 


67 


1.8 


84 


2.0 


75 


1.5 


78 


1.9 


84 


Ethnic Heritage 




0.4 


53 


0.5 


59 


0.5 


63 


0.4 


69 


0.4 


65 


0.6 


71 


Native Language 




























Reading 
Other 

Native La^^guage 


Total 


4.0 
2.3 
(6.3) 




0.9 
0.4 
(1.3) 




1.2 
1.0 
(2.2) 




2.7 
1.4 
(4.1) 




1.3 
0.7 
(2.0) 




0.7 
0.4 
(1.1) 




Total 


|(22.7) 

1 


(20.0) 


(?i.3) 




(22.7) 


(19.6) 


(21.0) 





ERIC 



«The data are presented as follovs: the number to the left of the sls^ih Indicates 
the mean number of hours per week of Instruction In the subject. The number to 
the right of the slash indicates th3 percentage of English language use for In* 
structlon. No data was obtained for percentage of English language use for In- 
struction In native language arts. For the number of cases on which these data are 
based, refer to Tables 6.4 and 6.5. 

^"Regular English" refers to the English Instruction provided to mtonollngual 
English-speaking students and other students proficient in English. "Special 
English" refers to an instructional program, such as ESL, that utilizes materials 
and methods especially designed for teaching English to LM-LEP students. 

"Other" refers to other language arts, i.e., language arts other than reading 
for regular English; language arts other than reading and oral English for 
special English instt action. 
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TABLE 10. 7. Classroom organisations and materials used In 
classrooms of LM-LEP students 




Grade 1 


Grade 3 




Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Spanish 


Chinese 


Other 


Mean percentage use of 
specific classroom 
o^Q^nlsatlons rep ^rted by 
students* main academic 
teachers: 
















35. 8Z 


38. 3Z 


33. 8Z 


34. 5Z 


35. OX 


39. 4X 


Saall group 


34.8 


33.0 


34.3 


33.4 


31.5 


29.2 


Individual instruction 


13.4 


16.: 


13.4 


13.1 


13.5 


14.9 


Independent work 


16.5 


12.0 


18.6 


19.0 


20.0 


16.5 


Percentage of students whose 
main academic teachers 
report use of specific 
types of materials: 














Use of at least some 
native language 
materials 




32Z 


16Z 


58Z 


35X 


23Z 


Use of at least some 
English language 
materials 


74Z 


88Z 


98Z 


89Z 


93Z 


98Z 
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In contrast, Chinese language students received, on the sveraga, 
sooei^t less Instruction In non**language arts academic subjects than other 
students. Chinese language students had a higher nean number of hours of 
Instruction In regular English language arts than the Spanish language 
students, but a lomv mean for n* ^aber of hours ior special English '*anguage 
arts Instruction* 

lOD. 7 IHSTRUCTIMTAL SERVICE CLUSTERS 

There are number of ways to classify instructional services. This study 
has adopted a child-centered approach built on what prior research suggests 
are five key variables: 

• Extent of native laiaguage use In non**language -*rt8 ini^t ruction; 
^ Provision of special Instruction In English; 

• Use of simplified English for non-language arts Instr ictlo^^; 

• Use of simplified English for Instruction In English language arts; 
and 

• Instruction in native language arts. 

For the purposes of this study, a service cluster is defined as a set of 
services provided to a particular student at a particular point in time. 
Six major service cluster groups and 32 specific clusters were defined in 
terms of five key Inst rue tiow^l variables. More Important than the services 
received at any single time are the services received over the academic 
/ear, or over a series of academic years. Therefore, the major service 
clusters representing instruction during the first year of the study were 

ln!red to produce 20 cluster combinations iihat represented for each student 
the instructional services provided both in the e«irly and later parts of the 
year. 



^Simplified English refers to the deliberate simplification of vocabulary and 
sentence structure so that the English used is more easily comprehended by a 
LM-LEP child. 
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Examination of the combinations shoved that, for the most part, students 
vho began the year receiving academic instruction using the native language 
continued through the year receiving this type of instruction, though often 
the extent of native language use was less by yearns end. Also, there vas 
less use of native language in instructing third*grade LM-LEP students than 
first graders • 

Because many of the cluster combinations related to similar educational 
experiences, they were combined into nine cluster sequences vhi^ i 
represented nine educationally distinct school year experiences for LM*LEP 
students* The distribution of these cluster sequences by student* s native 
language is shovn in Table 10.8. The data indicate that overall, LM-LEP 
students in the Spanish and the Chinese language groups were more likely to 
be in programs which i.sed the native language in instruction than were 
students from other language backgrounds. 

As also shown in Table 10.8, the data indicate there is a relationship 
between instructional services and English language competencies* Those 
students receiving instruction heavily using the native language had as a 
group the lowest ratings on the oral English proficiency measure, while 
those LM-LEP students not receiving services were rated as the most 
proficient* 

Students in the nine cluster sequences were also compared in terms of 
their scores on a measure of cognitive ability, the Raven Progressive 
Matrices test. Perhaps the most notable finding was that the mean scores of 
those in cluster sequence 1, ""Continued Emphasis on Native Language,** were 
considerably lower among third-grade LM-LEP students, relative to 
third-grade LM-LEP students in other cluster sequences, than it was among 
first-grade LM-LEP students relative to first-grade LM-LEP students in other 
cluster sequences. 
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TABLE 10.8. Dttcrlptlon and a«lttcc«d charaecsrtatlea of daatsr a«qu«iic«a 



Cluatar Saquancat 



1* CoTitlmMd aaphAala on 
natlvt languac* 

2. High or aodsrata to low 
naClvt languaga uta 

3. High or aotfaraCa to 
vlnlMl ua« of natlv« 
languaga 

4. Low ua« to low or 
aodarata \xm 

5. Low uaa to alniaal uaa 

6. Narkad Incraaaa In natlv* 
languaga 

7. !V6 UM to low uta of 
natlvt languaga 

3. !fo uaa of n«tlva languaga 
but vlth ap«clal Inatrue- 
tlon in Engllah 

9. !fo uta of natlva languaga 
and no tpaclal Inatnictlon 
in Engllah 



Languaga Croup 



Cohort A 
(Crado 1) 



Engllah 
Oral 
Prof, 

Spaalah Chlno— Othar tatlim^ 

212 



38% 
lOZ 

3% 

m 

6% 

n 
n 

14% 
9Z 



27% 



6% 



12.6 



14.4 



1% 13.8 



12% 
8% 



6% 



10% 



15% 



9% 
6% 

SZ 

10% 

33% 
19Z 



14.9 
16.4 

14.8 

16.5 

15.2 

19.3 



Mtaa 
lAvoa 

Scora^ 



17.8 
18.7 

18.7 

18.3 
19.1 

19.0 

18.0 

19.0 

18.4 



Languaga Group 



Cohort B 
(Crada 3) 



Maan 

Oral Maan 



Prof . Ravaa 

Spanish Chln<— Othar lUtlng^ Scora^ 



m 

9% 

4% 

15% 
7% 

2% 

11% 

18% 

16% 



14% 

13% 

1% 

27% 
2% 



11% 13.7 



1% 15.3 



23.6 



25.6 



21% 



21% 



— 16,7 24.6 

9% 16.0 25.3 

7% 17.1 26.2 

— 13,1 21.7 
16% 18.1 24.6 

26% 17.3 25.4 



30% 19.7 



:7.i 



■For coaplata data on thaao varlablaa, including tha nuabar of caaoa on which tha data ara baaad. rafar to Tablaa 

7.7» 7.8, 7.9, 7.10, 7.11 and 7.12. 

N)?al proficiancy ratings wara dona by taachart uaiog tha SOPR. Tha poaalbla raCinga ranga froa 5-25. Fi^ pro- 
ficlancy lavala raprasancad by tha total tcora rangaa can ba ganarally daaeribad aa follow: 5-9, Vary lialtad or 
no oral proficiancy; 10-14, Limltad oral proflcianct? 15-19, Functional oral proficiancy; 20-24, Fluant oral pro- 
ciancy; 25, MaCiva apaakar oral proficiancy. 

^Tha aaxlaun poaalbla scora ia 36 for tha CPM (Crada 1) and 60 for tha SPM (Crada 3). 
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10D.8 STDDKHT ACADEMIC ACHIIVBMEHT 

It is premature to report data relating measures of student academic 
achievement to Instructional services* The design of the study was based on 
performing these types of analyses only at the end of Year 2 and Tear 3* 
Therefore, analyses for the first year have been limited to Investigating 
the distributional nature of the achievement measures and their 
relationships to selected characteristics of the students participating In 
the study. Tvo basic measures of academic achievement were selected for the 
8_dy: the Stanford Achievement Test, and academic proficiency ratings 
provided by homeroom teachers. 

At the end of the school year, teachers completed 13 academic 
proficiency rating scales — 7 for English, 3 for math, and 3 for the 
student's native language — for each student • Most of the mean ratings 
assigned by the students* teachers were low, with the principal exceptions 
being in two areas of math (concept of numbers and computation) that require 
little English. From the correlations among the ratings we deduce that the 
academic proficiency mean ratings in the three major areas — English, math, 
and native language*-vlll be useful variables, both as predictors in certain 
contexts and as outcome measures in ether contexts. 

The distributional data for the Stanford Achievement Test suggest that 
it is working well. Evidence that the tests used are appropriate for a 
LM*LEP sample lie in the fact that there was a wide range ot scores on each 
test, but without undue bunching at either end. The correlational data, 
particularly the pattern of correlations with the Raven, support the 
conclusion that the Stanford Achievement Test was an appropriate choice for 
the study. 

Average scores for the LM-LEP group, with the exception of Computation 
scores, were well below the averages for the two English-proficient groups 
(EP/LIS and EP/Comp). Almost certainly a contributory factor to the LM-UEP 
students' relatively strong performance on the Computation Test is that it 
is the test that makes the least demands on ability to understand written or 
spoken English. 
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Although the tw Engllsh*prof Iclent groups scored better than the 
LM^LEPs on most of the tests, all three groups tended to be below the 
national norms* 

Among the variables for which correlations with SAT scores were obtained 
were three homeland --family variables: (1) parent's use of English In the 
home, (2) parent's education, and (3) socioeconomic status. The 
correlations can at most be characterized as modest, but it is perhaps 
notewDrthy that all three of the homeland ""^^mily variables had a higher 
correlation with SAT Vocabulary than with any of the other SAT tests* In 
general the correlations of the SAT scores with other variables were just 
about what would expected if the SAT were functioning as we hoped it 
would — in other words, if it were providing useful measures of the extent to 
which LM*LEP students were learning to read English and were mastering both 
the English language and mathematics well enough to be prepared to enter an 
all*English classroom. 



ICE E. IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 



lOE.l IMPLICATIONS FOR THB ANALYTIC PLAN 

In Chapter 2 it was indicated that the principal control variables we 
plan to use in evaluating the effectiveness of instructional services for 
LM*LEP students will be the fall 1984 scores on the Stanford .^enlevement 
Test (available for Cohort B only), the Raven, the english SOPR, and certain 
homeland -family background information variables (e«g. socioeconomic status, 
extent of parent's use of English in the home, parents' education, etc.)* 
The intercorrelations among these variables are shown in Table 10.9a (for 
Cohort A) and 10.9b (for Cohort B).^ These tables also include the spring 



^The correlations in these two tables have been extracted from Tables E.4a and 
E.4b. 
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1985 Stanford Achievement Test data» to permit comparison of the various 
control variables with an early outcome measure* 

The patterns of Intercorrelatlons suggest that the Raven and the English 
SOPR will complement each other nicely In providing controls on aspects of 
Initial abilities that will affect subsequent achievement. The nature of 
the content of the Raven, a test of reasoning ability, suggests that It will 
provide a useful measure of general Intellectual ability, or what Is often 
referred to as academic aptitude. Independent of what language or languages 
the child knows* The nature of the SOPR, on the other hand, suggests that 
It will provide an indication of exactly that ability that the Raven hfs 
been so carefully designed to exclude — nam^^ly knowledge of English* Thus 
these two instruments, the Raven and the English SOPR, considered Jointly 
should provide excellent controls on the factors that need to be controlled, 
even when, as in the case of Cohort A, there is no SAT baseline to 
supplement them* 

In the preceding paragraph we havo outlined what logic would suggest 
about the roles of the Raven and the English SOPR as potential control 
variable*. And when we look at the relevant correlations in Tables I0*9a 
and 10* 9b we find that the empirical data support these expectations* The 
Raven had substantial correlations with the spring 1985 SAT scores; likewise 
the correlations of the SOPR with the SAT Vocabu7.ary and Reading 
Comprehension tests and also with those math tests that involve a 
substantial requirement for comprehension of English (either spoken or 
written) were sizable; but the correlations between the Raven and SOPR were 
very low* This is the ideal situation for a set of control variables (or 
predictor variables)* They combine most effectively when the 
intercorrelatlons among them are low in comparison with their correlations 
with the criterion variable (e*g*, SAT)* 

The empirical data also suggest, though they do not prove, that the 
English SOPR may be preempting, or absorbing, much of the relevant variance 
that the home -and-f ami ly background variables could be expected to provide* 
Note, for Instance, that in both cohorts SES is correlated with SOPR to at 
least the same extent as the highest correlation between SES and a Stanford 
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TABLt; 10.9a. Iiitttrcorrwiutioiiii aautiu moms prospective control viirtiiblcn: Cohort A, Cr«d< 1* 
Based on Lit-I.KP students 



Stanford Achv.TeaC 


- Prlaary 1 


- Spr 


.'85 


E 11 g 1 1 s iJ 


Clisrtfcteristlcs H 
of hoiw and | 
parents 1 


E N G t 1 S hH 


MATH 




Total 


SOPR 



CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 



Raven CHM 


.242 .)SI 


.350 


.438 


.359 


.430 


.469 


.455 


.134 


.145 


.128 


.004 


.119 


.174 


SAT-PrlMry 1 Spring *8S 




























migllsli 




























Vocabulary 


.524 


.815 


.4HG 


.317 


.513 


.502 


.723 


.267 


.236 


.269 


.159 


.191 


.215 


Rdg . CoaH>rehenslon 




.921 


.586 


.423 


.540 


.595 


.833 


.255 


.255 


.249 


.091 


.126 


.ISO 


>.;:liiili Total 






.622 


.434 


.603 


.635 


.898 


.296 


.282 


.292 


.134 


.172 


.200 


Hath 




























Concept a of No. 








.618 


.736 


.916 


.855 


.209 


.204 


.205 


-.008 


.080 


.082 


ToMputatlon 










.565 


.833 


.707 


.154 


.171 


.147 


-.068 


.037 


.068 


Applications 












.864 


.815 


.274 


.265 


.270 


.046 


.113 


.142 


Hath Total 














.910 


.240 


.241 


.234 


-.014 


.086 


.107 


English Hath 




























Total 
















.295 


.288 


.290 


.064 


.142 


.170 


English SOHR 




























Total 


















.927 


.996 


.304 


.195 


.254 


Coapr aliens ion 




















.888 


.257 


.169 


.238 


Speaking* — total 






















.308 


.197 


.252 



Parents' ub4^ of English 
Parents* education (CoMposite B) 
Socloecoiiuwic status 



.340 



.392 
.851 



*Cor relet ions in this table have been extracted fron Table E.4a. 
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TABLK 10.9b. Intcrcorralatlons Aaong mome pr«dlctive contrul variables: Coitort B » Grade 3 » 
Eased on LH-LEP students 




Raven SPII 


202 .346 .338 


.432 


.350 


.3C5 


.462 


.463 


.186 


.337 


• 322 


.462 


.352 


.432 


.479 


.461 


.138 


. 123 


.137 


-.052 


.007 


.028 


SAT-Prlnary 2 - Fall '84 










































English 










































Vocabulary 


.461 .766 


.380 


.170 


.463 


.387 


.613 


.561 


.471 


.566 


.325 


.151 


.338 


.302 


.460 


.396 


.329 


.400 


.260 


.239 


.271 


Rdg. Coop. 


.924 


.523 


.350 


.516 


.536 


.786 


.440 


.727 


• 708 


.495 


.372 


.559 


.544 


.682 


.471 


.419 


.469 


.114 


.165 


.201 


English Total 




.543 


.327 


.574 


«556 


.834 


.561 


.730 


• 758 


.499 


.335 


.551 


.523 


.693 


.512 


.446 


.512 


.195 


.223 


.262 


Math 










































Concepts o€ No. 






.572 


.709 


.880 


.836 


.357 


.495 


.505 


.677 


.500 


.574 


.662 


.666 


.312 


.282 


.309 


.002 


.067 


.081 


Coiaputatlon 








.507 


.830 


.703 


.138 


.351 


.314 


.537 


.628 


.493 


.643 


.564 


.176 


.175 


.170 


-.095- 


-.007- 


-.004 


Applications 










.854 


.834 


.450 


.508 


.550 


.595 


.433 


.582 


.609 


.652 


.J88 


.345 


.386 


.070 


.114 


.119 


Math Total 












.922 


.360 


.524 


• 527 


.703 


.616 


.641 


.748 


.732 


.336 


.308 


.332 


-.014 


.065 


.073 


English -1- Hath 










































Total 














.500 


.687 


.702 


.698 


.564 


.682 


.740 


.808 


.461 


.412 


.459 


.082 


.148 


.174 


SAT-Prlaary 3- Spr.'83 










































English 










































Vocabulary 
















.527 


.776 


.390 


.178 


.407 


.361 


.598 


.376 


.327 


.376 


.231 


.198 


• 208 


Rdg.CoB4>. 


















.945 


• 536 


.434 


.642 


• 614 


.840 


.431 


.373 


.432 


.140 


.138 


.184 


English Total 




















.548 


.390 


.633 


• 595 


.853 


.465 


.402 


.466 


.194 


.179 


• 216 


Hath 










































Conrepts of No. 






















.597 


.689 


.853 


.809 


.261 


• 230 


.261 


.016 


•070 


.100 


Confutation 
























.597 


.889 


.746 


.142 


.127 


.141 


-.049-.019- 


-.028 


AppUcatlona 


























.875 


.863 


.257 


.230 


.256 


.006 


.083 


.086 


Math Total 




























.927 


.247 


.219 


.246 


-.014 


.046 


.054 


English > Hath 










































Total 






























.377 


.330 


.377 


.082 


.115 


.138 


English SOPR 










































Total 










































Coapret ^nslon 
































.897 


.993 


.226 


.216 


.275 


Speaking - Total 


































.839 


.176 


• 165 


.216 




































.232 


.223 


• 281 


Parents* use of English 










































Parents* education (Coaposlte 


B) ^ 




































.383 


.418 


Socloeconoalc atatua 








































.862 



*Gorre]atlons In this table have been ^xlracted frun Table R.4b. 
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AchlevftMnt test sc£le, vhlle the SOPR's correlation vlth the SAT scales Is 

considerably higher.^ This finding suggests that In many analyses SOPR 

and Raven combined may provide almost as effective a control as the SOPR-and- 

Raven-and-SES combination* And when other control variables (such as SAT 

pretest In Cohort B) join Raven and SOPR, the potential contribution of SES 

2 

may be virtually wiped out. 

As for the other tuo home-and-famlly variables show In Tible 10.9a and 
10.9b, parents* education and use of English In the home, the empirical data 
f'^r tte former are quite similar to those for socioeconomic status. This is 



^A word of caution is in order concerning comparisons of correlations not based 
on identical cases. As shovn in Table E.4a and E.4b, only about 86 to 88 percent 
of the cases with complete data on the Ravri, SAT, SOPR, and Student Evaluation 
Form also had data on parents' education and parents' use of English. Also, only 
about 55 percent of that smaller group had data on SES. Thus any interpretations 
based on comparison of correlations invol^rlng any of the three home -«nd-*f ami ly 
variables with other correlations, and especially any comparison of correlations 
involving SES with correlations not involving that variable, must be regard*»d ^.s 
only tentative. 

^Readers familiar with the fact that traditionally SES has been found to be 
correlated with achievement may wonder why its potential role in the present 
study iray be so minimal. We surmise that this is to a l^»rge extent a direct 
consequence of the special nature of the group. In mainstream itaierica there is a 
tendency for more able members of the population to also be better educated, and 
to raise their socioeconomic status. There is also a parallel tendency for 
parents at a higher socioeconomic level to provide their children with 
environmental advantages that parents at a lower socioeconomic level cannot 
afford or habitually do not provide. Some of these advantages are of a sort that 
may help the children to do better in school. But in a group such as the 
subjects of this study, children who come from a foreign*language background and 
who therefore have only a very limited knowledge of English, the parents may have 
come from countries where even those with high levels of native ability have 
little or no access to education and little or no opportunity to improve their 
status in life (except, perhaps, by emigrating). Furthermore, in those sectors 
of the Imalgrant population that consist largely ot refugees, the disruption in 
the lives of those who wsre in the middle or upper class in their native land is 
quite likely to result in their finding themselves at ki much lower level in the 
United States— at least in their early years here. All these considerations can 
be expected to join to make socioeconomic status a less useful predictor variable 
or control variable for the families of LM-LEP children-- and particularly for the 
refugee fami lies— than It customarily has been found to be for a more general 
population ot Americans. (See also footnote 1 above.) 
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hardly surprising since parents' education Is one of the tvo conponents of 
the SES composite used In this report (occupational status being the 
other). Purthemore, as has already been pointed out, education Is neither 
as coanon nor as widely and freely available In many of the countries from 
which recent refugees came as It Is In the United States. As for parents' 
use of English In the home, It apparently has some slight effect on the 
children's performance in English, particularly on the SAT vocabulary test, 
but the SOPR Is a better predictor. However, at least In Cohort B the 
correlation of SOPR with parents' use of English is somewhat lower than its 
correlation with the SAT Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension scores, 
leaving the possibility intact that parents' use of English in the home may 
make at least a minor contribution to aeir children's performance on 
English tests in school, beyond what would be predicted from the evaluations 
by teachers using the English SOPR. 

In summary, the intercorrelations suggest that though students' test 

performance shows some relationship to the three home -and -family variables 

discussed in this section, the contribution of these three variables Is 

almost entirely incorporated in the Raven-and-SOPR combination. Thus the 

Raven and SOPR combination seems to provide a better prediction }f school 

achievement, and thus will probably play a much larger role aa control 

variables in the daucx '^^lyses to ac^ermine the effectiveness of various 

patterns of Instructional services than will the home-and-family 
1 

variables. 
10E.2 CONaUSIOS 

Overall, the results of the first year of data collection indicate the 
study design is working well. Schools and school personnel continue to be 
quite supportive, and the size and characteristics of the data base are 
consistent with the analytic plans. 



iHotnlng in the foregoing discussion is Intended to depreciate the Important 
role of parents in affecting their children's achievements. What is intended is 
to suggest that these parental effects have already shown themselves in the 
children's Raven scores, in those aspects of the children's use of English that 
affect the wy tea^,hers will rate them on the SOPR, and in other aspects of the 
children's performance in school. 
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Of course, not all has been entirely smooth and not all the data are 
precisely as we would have wished* As we knew it would be, student mobility 
has been and will continue to be a problem and a cooeem* Our projected 
overall attrition rate of up to 20 percent per year seems to have been 
reasonal'ly accurate; but we would prefer to have been plefisantly 
surprised « Also, ^^3 is perfectly logical, but from a research perspective 
unfortunate, there were systematic differences among C'vpes of students 
receiving different types of services. Our data indicate that students with 
lower academic aptitude and lower levels of English language oral 
proficiency were more likely to be receiving services Including the use of 
the native language. Although our analytic approach will control for these 
differences, comparisons between rervlce groups will necessarily be more 
cc lex than if there had been n ndom assignment to groups. 

All things considered, however, the number and diversity of students In 
our stuAy and the diversity of instructional approaches they receive sustain 
our initial optimism about the contributions this study can make to 
Improving the education of LM-LEP students. 
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Appcodlx A: GLOSSARY 
Part 1. ABBREVIATIONS AND SPECIAL TERMS 



Term Meaning 

Academic Instruction Used In discussion of Instructional services to 

refer to math, science, social studies, and ethnic 
heritage Instruction as distinct from Instruction In 
language arts or other subjects* 

A test score corrected for omitted Items by adding 
to the number of Items answered correctly a value 
equal to the quotient obtained when the number of 
Items omitted Is divided by the number of options 
per Item. 

Chinese language students LM-LEP students whose native language Is Chinese* 



Adjusted score 



Cluster 



A set of LM'LEP Instructional services received by a 
student at a given time and defined In terns of the 
following five characteristics: 



(1) Percentage of use of the child's native 
language, In Instruction In subjects other 
than language arts. 

(2) Whether special Instruction In English Is 
provided* 

(3) Whether simplified English Is used more than 
regular English In Instruction In math, 
science, social studies and ethnic heritage. 

(4) Whether simplified English Is used more than 
regular English In teaching English language 
arts. 

(5) Whether Instruction In native language arts 
Is provided* 

There are 32 clusters. 

Cluster combination The combination of major clusters which describes 

the LM**LEP Instructional services received by a 
student over a given period of time (e.g., a year, 
two years, or three years). 

There are 20 such combinations for Tear 1* 
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A-2 



Tera 
Cluster sequence 



Cohort A 



Cohort B 



CPM 



DR 



EP 

EP/Comp* 

BP/LIS* 

ESL 
LEP 

LM 

IM-LEP* 
Major cluster 

"Other language students' 



Meaning 

The categories of LM-LEP Instructional services 
obtained by combining cluster combinations that 
represent ess'^ntially the same instructional 
services in t\ same order. 

There are 9 cluster sequences for Tear 1. 

The students in the study who vers in grade 1 in the 
fall of 1984. Cohort A includes three categories of 
students: LM-LEP, EP/LZS, and EP/Comp. 

The students in the study who were in grade 3 in the 
fall of 1984. Cohort B includes three categories of 
students: LM-LEP, EP/LZS, and EP/Comp. 

Raven Coloured Progressive Matrices 

(This was the level of the Raven Progressive 
Matrices Test used in grade 1.) 

Don*t Know 

(Response to questionnaire item) 

English-proficient 

Engllsh-£roficient stiidents: Compa rison group 

(The comparison group is a sample of students who 
were never classified as Uf-LEP and were not 
receiving LM-LEP instructional services •) 

foglish £roficient students receiving Ul-LEP 
Instructional services 

English as a Second language 

Limited-English-proficient 

(This term is sometimes used to mean Uf-'LEP*) 

Language minority 

Languages-minority limlted*English-proficient 

The six major categories into which the 32 clusters 
are classified. 

LM-LEP students whose native language is neither 
Spanish nor Chinese* 



This category of students in the study consists of students who met the defini- 
tion as of fall 1984. 
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Tera 



Heanlng 



Ravftn 



Rights score 

SAT 

S.D. 

SEP 



Services 



Raven Progressive Matrices Test 

Different levels ^re used In grades 1 and 3*-*- 
the CPM level In grade 1 and the SPM level In 
grade 3« 

A test score equal to the number of Items answeted 
correctly* 

Stanford Achievement Test 

Standard deviation 

Student Evaluation Pom 

This Is the form used by teachers at the end of 
the year to rate students In the study, with 
respect to their proficiency In various aspects 
of English, math, and native language. 

When this term Is used In the report, It refers to 
Instructional services for LM--LEP students. 



Service cluster 



When this term Is used It refers either to the 
"cluster" as defined above, or to the "major 
cluster." 



SES 



Socioeconomic status 



SOLOM Student Oral Language Observation Matrix 

This Is a rating scale developed under uhe 
auspices of the California Department of Education, 

SOPR Student Oral Proficiency Rating 

This Is a slight modification of the SOLOM, for 
use in the present study. There are two forms of 
the SOPR — one for English and one for the 
student's native language. As In the SOLOM, 
students are rated In five aspects of spoken 
language: (1) comprehension, (2) fluency, (3) 
vocabulary, (4) pronunciation, and (5) grammar. 

Spanish language students LM-LEP students whose native language Is Spanish. 



SPM 



Raven Standard Progressive Matrices 

(This was the level of thie Raven Progressive 
Matrices used In grade 3.) 
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Part 2. STATISTICAL NOTATION 

f Frequency 

M Hean 

N Number of cases 

n Number of Items In test 

c Number of choices per multlple^holce Item 

S.D. Standard deviation 

Vjl^ Correlation between variables J rnd k 

(Unless otherwise specified it is the Pearson product- 
moment coefficient.) 

r^^ Reliability of variable 1 

X Mean of variable X 

s Standard deviation of sample 

(This is the standard deviation obtained using N as 
the divisor.) 

s^ Value of s for variable X 

Estimatfi of population standard deviation 

(This is the standard deviation obtained using N-1, 
or number of degrees of freedom, as the divisorO 

Cf^ Value of ^for variable X 

R Rights score (i*e*, number of test items answered correctly) 

0 Number of test items omitted 

A Number of test items attempted 

1 Adjusted score (i*e., score id Justed for omitted items) 
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APPENDIX B 

DBSCRIPTIOH OP SELECTED COMPOSITE SCORES AND OTHER VARIABLES 

Page 



1* Socioeconomic Index B*l 

!• Occupational Status of Parents B-1 

3* Parents* Educatlon**A B-1 

4. Parents' Educatlon"-*B B-4 

5* Parents' Use of English In the Bome-*A n B-4 

6* Parents* Use of English In the home~B B*5 

7. Reading Matter in the Home B*5 

8. Student Oral Proficiency Rating (SOPR) Scales B-6 
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Appendix B: DESCRIPTION OF SELECTED COMPOSITE SCORES AND OTHER VARIABLES 



Bl 1. SOCIOECONOMIC INDEX 



This composite Is a weighted sum of tuo components — occupational status 
of parents and parents' education — which are described In Sections 2 and 3 
respectively of this appendix. The raw values on occupational status are 
weighted 3 and the parents* education is weighted 1. This results In an 
"effective weight" of approximately 5 for status and 4 for education. Table 
B.l shows the relevant data. 

B2 2. OCCUPATICTAL STATDS OP PARENTS 



Occupational status of parents Is rated on a five-point scale, shown In 
Table B.2. 



B3 3* PARENTS' EDUCATION—A 



This Is an unweighted average of number of years of schooling for the 
father and the mother, with a scale value of 14 representing 14 or more 
years. If data are missing for one parent, the value used Is the number of 
years for the other parent. 

This composite ("parents' education composite A") Is described In 
Chapter 3, Section E, and Is used In Tables 3.10 and 3.11. It Is the 
composite used In determining socioeconomic status; It differs slightly from 
parents' education composite B (see Section 4 below), which Is used In 
certain tables In Chapters 4 and 8« 
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TABLE B*l* Descriptive data for socioeconomic status and 
Its coaponent variables 

Based on LM-LEP students In Cohorts A and B 
N - 4145 





I 




Range 


Rav 
wt.* 

(w) 


Approx. 
effective 


Parents' education: Coaposlte A 


7.962 


3.532 


0-14 


1 


5 


Occupational status 


2.040 


.936 


1-5 


3 


4 


Socloeconoaic Index 


14.081 


'292 


3-29 







*The rav uelght Is the weight actually applied In computation. 

**The effective velgbt • k«^, where k Is a constant* 

For these data, k was set at 1.42, to give approximately Integral' values for 
the effective weight. 
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TABLE B*2. OccupaciooAl tcacua code* 



Professionals 

Doctors, liwytrs, 
dint 1 St s, tngi* 
nttrs, Judgts, 
archlttcts^ school 
.^uptrlnttndtnts, 
cKtnlsts, psy- 
Cho?09lits, pro- 
ffssors 



Proprlftors, 
rUnagtrs, and 
Buslntss Ptrsons 

OMntrs or Mnagt rs 
^* largt buslntssts 
(10 or sort tch 
ploy^s), rMlonal 
or divisional 
otnagtrs of largt 
financial or Indus* 
trial ffittrprlsfs 



Coontrclal 
Horktrs 
Clarks. Etc. 



Manual 
Uorktrs 



Prottctlvf and 
Strvlcf Uorktrs 



Farm 
Worktrs 

Owntrs or laanagtrs 
of largt farms 
(tqulv. of 10 or 
■ort full-tlao MK 
ploytts) 



Ttichtrs, rtgls- 
tartd nursts, 
undtrtaktrs* ntws- 
papor rtporttrs, 
sxlal Morktrs, 
chiropractors, 
artists, authors, 
accountants, 
diftltlons, air- 
lint pilots, 
nuslclans. 



>intrs or oanagtrs 
of nodtratt-slztd 
buslntssts (3-9 
«p1oytts), ass1i« 
tant nnagtrt, 
dapartntfit aana* 
gtrs, ttc. of largt 
buslntssts, stort 
buytrs. 



Stock broktrs, 
r%al tstatt and 
insuranct salts- 
ptrsons. Mho It* 
salt saltsptrsons 



nnitary, poHct, 
and firt stnlor 
offlctrs (litu* 
ttnants and abovt) 



(Xmtrs or nanagtrs 
of Mdluo-slztd 
fams (3*9 
ploytts) 



Fortsttrs, rtll- 
Olous worktrs, 
?^.;:c^raphtrs, 
rtcrtatlon worktrs, 
danct ttachtrs, 
sports officials, 
athlttts, sur* 
vtyor^, Qtdlcal 
tKhnlclans, 
flight atttndants, 
draftsmn 



(Kfntrs Of n^nagtrs Auto saltsptrsons, 

of saall bus1nt$%* bank ttlltrs, 

cs, alnor officials txKutlvt stcrt* 

of buslntssts, tarlts 
floor otnagtrs, 
contractors 



Factory fortnan. Military, pollct, 
tltctnclans, and firt nlddlt 
pluabtrs, car- offlctrs (str* 
ptnttrs, Mtch* gtnts, corporatt), 
Mktrs, machinists, auto iitchanlcs 
stttl i«rktrs, 
wtldtrs, Jtwtltrs, 
Msons 



Owntr^ or nanagers 
of saall fams 



Typists, flit 
cltrks, rtctptlon- 
ists, ttltphont 
jptrators, 
cashltrs, library 
assistants, 
salts cltrks 



Apprtntlcts to 
carptnttrs, 
pluabtrs, and 
tltctHclans, 
ttltphont llntnun, 
baktrs, palnttrs 



finitary. pollct, 
and firt ptrsons, 
prKtlcal nursts, 
btrttndtrs, 
waltrtssts, nl^ht 
wttchotn, truck 
drivtrs, butchtrs, 
cooks, barbtrs, 
halrdrtsstrs, 
ttachtrs* aidts, 
cab drivtrs 



Ttnant fanvtrs, 
full*tlM farm 
worktrs, ranch 
hands 



Stwing nachint 
optrators, 
laborers, asstntoly 
lint Morktrs 
aalds 



Janitors, nursts' 
aidts, atsstfigtrs, 
gas station atttn- 
dants, gardtntrs. 



nigrant fam 
Morktrs 
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B4 4. PAMHTS* H>DCATI<»~B^ 



This Is a wlghted average of the number of years of schooling the 
Pv.-'ents have had, with a scale value of 14 representing 14 or more years and 
with the more e(f-icated parent having triple weight. If data are missing for 
one parent the value used Is the number of years for the other parent. 

This composite Is used In Tables 4.16, 8*8a, 10.1a, 10.1b, E.4a, and 
E.4b. 



BS 5. PARKHTS* PSK OF EBGLISH B. THE HOMB~A 



This Is a composite, used In Chapters 4, 8, and 10, of the responses to 
tvo questions In the Parent Questionnaire: (1) What languages does the 
mother speak at home? and (2) What languages does the father speak at home? 

Responses to each question were scored as follows: 

• 2 points If only English was Indicated 

• 1 point If English and another language were Indicated 

• 0 points If a non-English language, bat no English, ras Indicated. 

The composite score Is obtained by adding the scores for mother's 
languages and father's languages* This gives a 5-polnt score scale, running 
from 0 (no English) to 4 (all English). If data are missing for one parent, 
the value for the other parent Is doubled, so that 0, 1, or 2 becomes 0, 2, 
or 4. 

This composite Is used In Tables 4.16, 8.8a, 10.1a, 10.1b, E.4a, and 
E.4b. 



^Although the correlations between composites 3 and 4 have not been obtained, 
they are undoubtedly very high. 
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B6 6* PARBHTS' USB OF ENGLISH IN THE HOME--B 



This variable, which differs slightly from the one described in section 
5 above, is described in Chapter 3, Section E, and is used in Tables 3.10 
and 3.11. 

B7 7. READING MATTER IN THB HOME 



The three composite variables on reading matter in the home refer to 
only tvo kinds of readinn matter: newspapers and magazines. The composites 
are based on responses to four questions in the Parent Questionnaire, which 
ask which of the following types of reading matter are received regularly: 

a. English language newspapers 

b. English language magazines 

c Newspapers in a language other than English 
d. Magazines in a language other than English 

• Reading matter composite 1. Non-English materials 

Responses to questions c and d above are each scored 1 (Yes) or 0 
(No). The score is the sum of the response scores for the two items. 

• Reading matter composite 2. English materials 

Same as composite 1 (above) except that items a and b are used 
instead of c and d. 

• Reading matter composite 3. Total 

This is the sum of composites 1 and 2 (above). 



^Although the correlations between composites 5 and 6 have not been obtained, 
they are undoubtedly very high. 
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DIRECTIONS: FuMChof th«5c«tagorlMb«lowallteten.nriarfcMi*X'«^^ 





LcVcL 1 


LcVcL 2 


1 CiiCI 'ft 
LcVcL 4 


1 ClfCI A 

LcVcL 4 




A. Comprehension 


Cannot yndMlMd •v«n 
tknplaoonvfinion. 


Hat aal dIMcuay Mowlno wtial 
la aald. Can oomprahandonly 
**aoclal corwaraalion'' apokan 
•niMiyaiioaMnvaciuaniiapanoria. 


ai alo«var4liaMormJap^ 
i.patibona. 


Utidariiaiidi riaartj^iNe^ailng 
oocaokmal rapaiHon may ba 


Undaralanda avaryday oorwar* 
aaston and normal daaaroom 
diacjaakma wkhoul dMouby. 


B. Fluency 


Spaach !• M hailno Hid Irao- 
maniaiy at lo maka oonvaraatkm 
virtually Imponlbto. 


UauaNy haaMani; oaan loroad kio 
allenca by languaoa iknkallona. 


Spaaoii ki avaryday oomiaunlca- 
Mm and olaaaraom dhouaalon la 
IraQMandy diarupiad by dia 
aiudanl*! aaaicli lor dia oorraol 
mannarol OMpraaakm. 


Spaach ki avaryday ooaanunica' 
lion and daaaroom dtaouaakM la 
ggiaral^ljlM^ adHi aocaalonkl 

lor Via aonaci NMMnar ol 
aipraaalon. 


Spaadi ki avaryday CMwaraailon 
and kt daaaroam diaeuaakma la 
fkiani and aHoraaaa. affr*ff'*fftat* 
big ttial ol a naHvo apaSkar. 


& Vocabulery 


Vocabulary IMalioni aro lo 
•Miroma m lo makoconvofsaMon 
virtually Impoaalbla. 


Miauaa ol wonia and vary Nmaad 
vocabulary maka oomprahanakm 
qubadlMcua. 


Fraquanltv uaaa ttia wroruworda; 
convartaNon aomawHai Imliad 
bacauia dkiadatfiaia vooibiiary. 


OocaalonaNy uaaa kiapproprlaia 
larma orimiaiiaphraaa Uaaa 
bacauaa ol ktadaquila vocabiiary. 


Uaa ' vocabulary and kioma 
approxknalaa ttial ol a naiva 
apaakar. 


Pronunciation 


Pf onundaiion pfolilama 10 
Mvara at 10 mafca apaadb 

virtually unintaMlgiMa. 


Vary hard lo undaraland bacauaa 
ol prommdalkMi proMama. Muat 
fraouanlly rapaal ki ordar lo ba 
unoaralood. 


nacankila conSintfatlOT on 
lha part ol iw lalanar and 
oocaakNiaMylaadio 
mlaundaraiandkig. 


Alwayt kaa Wgibia, iiough on^ % 
conacloua ol a datinka aoof^ 
arMl occaalonal kiapproprlaw 


Pronundakon and kaonaMon 
appruMimala a naavaapaakar*a. 


E. Grammar 


Errofi In grammar and word 
ordar to tavara aak> maka 
apaach virtually unimalllfybla. 


Or ammar and word ordar arfora 
maka oomprahanalon dNHcua. 
Mutt ottan rapbraaa or raalrld 


Makaa Iraquam anora ol grammar 
aNy obacjra maankig. 


Occaalonaiy makaa graremallcal 
or word ordar arrora wMch do not 
obacuramaankig. 


Qrammaacal uaaga and word 
ordar approaknala a nallva 
apaakar't. 



Thia fomi ia an adaplaikin of iha Studani Oral Languaga Obtarvalkm Matrix (SOtOM) davakipad by lha San Joaa (CaMornla) UnWad School Oialrtcl. 



The above chart is a reproduction of the five rating scales used in both the English SOPR and the native 
language SOPR. As indicated by the *'levels»" students are rated 1-5 on each scale. Total score on each of the 
two SOPRs is the sum of the ratings for scales A» B, C» D, and £• 
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APPEHDIX C 
STDDT IMPLEMERTATIQN IN YEAR ONE 

!• Introduction ••••• C-1 

2. Obtaining the Student Sample 0-2 

3. Staffing and Organization of Data Collection C*5 

4. Rosters, Tests, Questionnaires and Other Instruments C*6 
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Appendix C: STODT IMPLEMENTATION IN TEAR (WE 



CI 1. INTRODDCTION 



This Appendix supplements the discussion contained in Chapter 2 of the 
report. Included is a brief discussion of how the student sample was 

obtained, how field operations were organized and staffs^d, and how the major 

data collection instruments were administered during the study's first year. 

During the first year of the study, site visits were made to each 
participating school district. The first visit took place in the tall of 
1984. Its purpose was ;:o familiarize principals with the study, to compile 
rosters of the study students, to identify teachers and support staff 
working with study students at each school, and, where required, to send 
home parent permission forms. 

Following the initial visit, the 18 participating districts were visited 
for data collection in the fall, winter, and spring. The fall data 
collection visits by the team leaders and onsite data collectors took place 
between early October and late December. The fall data collection required 
an average of two weeks per school district or site. The winter site visits 
were conducted in late January and early February with data collection teams 
spending an average of one week per l hool district. The spring round of 
site visits to all 18 participating districts began in mid-April, and were 
completed by early June; approximately two weeks were spent at each site. 

A total of 18 data collection instruments were used in Year 1 of the 
study. They included measures of academic achievement and aptitude, teacher 
ratings of student language and academic performance, individualized 
instructional data, and teacher, principal, school and district information. 
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2. OBTAIWIMC THE STUDENT SAMPLE 



C2.a DEFINITION OP IH-LEP AND EP STDDEHTS 

In the fall of 1984, language-minority llmlted-Engllsh-prof Iclent 
(LM-LEP) and English proficient (EP) studencs In the first and third grades 
at each study school wre selected. Por the study, a LM-LEP student Is 
defined as a child from a language minority group who has been Identified by 
local school or district staff to be unable to benefit from academic 
Instruction provided solely In English* 

A great deal of variation was found In the procedures used by schools 
and school districts to Identify LM-LEP students* Some had very specific 
criteria detailing how such students should be Identified, while others had 
no set procedures, relying mainly on school administrators or teachers to 
designate LM-LEP status,^ 

In most districts, the testing and other procedures for determining 
which students were to be classified as LM-LEP had not been completed by the 
district prior to the first fall visit by the study team* When this 
occurred, it was necessary to recheck each student *s status during the 
second fall visit and reclassify, as appropriate, those students whom the 
school or district had recategorized* 

It should be noted that those LM-LEP students who were classified as 
learning disabled and who were taught in self^ontained classes for the 
learning disabled were excluded from the study sample* However, prior 



In school districts where there were no set procedures, it often took 
considerably longer to reach agreement about which students should be Included in 
the study because there were often disagreements among school or district staff 
as to which students should be designated LM-LEP. 
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to the fall selection of students, several districts had not completed the 
classification of students as learning disabled; hence, it was necessary to 
subsequently verify that selected study studenC^i had not been classified as 
learning disabled and placed in self-'contained leaming-dlsabled classrooms* 
Those who had been so placed were dropped from the sample* 

Two types of English-proficient (EP) students were selected for 
inclusion in the study. Both groups are students designated as English-* 
proficient according to criteria used by the individual school or school 
district* 

The first type of EP students selected for the study were students 
receiving LM-LEP services in first and third grade* They were designated as 
EP/LIS. These students receive services for several different reasons* For 
some, it is the only instructional program offered or parents have requested 
the services. For others, school administrators and/or teachers have placed 
the student in the program to serve as role models* 

The second set of EP students included in the study sample were the 
EP/Comp group. They are native English speakers, never classified as 
LM-LEP, and not receiving special LM-LEP services* During the fall of 1984 
ten students from each study schools* first and third grades were selected 
to be part of the study sample. 

C2.b PAREHT PERMISSION 

Written parent permission for data collection on individual students was 
required in seven school districts: Boston Public Schools, Chicago Public 
Schools, Cleveland Public Schools, Dade County Public Schools, New York 
Community School District 19, New York Community School District 20, and the 
St* Paul Public Schools* In these school districts, request forms were sent 
to the homes of potential study sample students (i«e., all first and third 
grade LM-IZP students, all first and third grade EP/LIS students, and a 
random sample of thirty first and thirty third grade EP/Comp students 
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at each study school in the district). The letters sent to all EP parents 
and guardians were in English. Those sent to LM*LEP students' parents and 
guardians were in English and, where possible, in the students* native 
languages* ^ 



The response rate to the parent permission requests differed greatly 
among districts, and among different schools in any one given district* In 
many schools the response rate was over 90 percent, with nearly all parents 
granting permission* Qn the other hand, in a few schools, fewer than 40 
percent of the parents returned the forms, despite follow-up by study field 
staff and school employees* In those schools where the response rate was 
low, a second wave of parent permission request forms was sent out during 
the winter data collection visits* Any student whose parents returned a 
form granting permission was added to the student sample* Where required, 
students were included in the study sample only if the parent or guardian 
returned a completed permission form. 



C2.C MID-YEAR ADJUSTMKHTS TO THE STDDKHT SAMPLE 



In the first year of the study, as necessary and in keeping with its 
goals, adjustments to the student sample were made* Accommodations entailed 
augmenting the sample by including LM*LEP students who transferred into a 
study school, and adding new EP students to maintain the the EP/Comp sample 
at ten per grade where EP/Comp students left the school* In schools where 
readjustments were made in a student *s status after data collection had 
begun (e.g* LM*LEP to EP or vice versa) students were reclassified as 
appropriate. 



^Parent permission forms were prepared in fourteen languages: Albanian, Arabic, 
Cambodian (Khmer), Chinese, Greek, Hindi, Italian, Korean, Portuguese, Romanian, 
Spanish, Tagalog, Urdu, and Vietnamese* If the student *s native language was 
other than one of these fourteen, only an English verison of the form was sent 
home . 
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C3 3. STAFFING AND ORGANIZATION OF DATA COLLECTION 



The overall supervision of the Year 1 data collection effort was the 
responsibility of the Project Director and the Field Coordinator* To permit 
more direct supervision of onsite activities and to facilitate close 
conmunication with the participating sites, nine field team leaders' took 
responsibility for each of the 18 school districts participating in the 
study. Each team leader oversaw the data collection activities in one to 
three of the school districts. They handled all communications with the 
district and local school officials, as well as located, hired, and 
supervised local professional and paraprofessional data collectors in the 
completion of the district and school questionnaires and administration of 
the Stanford Achievement Tests. 

The criteria for selecting the professional data collectors were that: 
1) they be experienced in gathering survey data; 2) they have experience 
working with elementary school children; 3) they be familiar with special 
services for LM-LEP students; and, 4) where possible, they be proficient in 
the native language(s) of the LM-LEP students at the site. Up to nine local 
professionals per site were employed during the fall. Their primary 
responsibility vras to assist the team leader throughout the data collection 
process in updating the student and teacher rosters and in gathering the 
teacher and support staff data. 

Paraprofessionals were generally aides or clerical staff at the study 
schools. They were employed mainly to assist in the collection of student 
background information from school records, and to help send out and keep 
track of parent questionnaires. 



^The team leaders are senior-level, full-time Developiiieut Associates employees 
or consultants with extensive experience conducting educational research with 
LM-LEP students in public elementary schools* 
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C4 4. ROSTERS, TKSTS, QUESTIOHHAIIES AND OTHER INSTIUMKHTS 



C4.a STUDENT aHD STAFF ROSTERS 

T\fo primary tasks of team leaders during the first fall 1984 site visit 
were to verify which students were to participate in the study and to 
identify teachers, aides, and other instructional and support staff members 
who were working with sample students during the 1984-85 school year* To 
carry out the first task of verifying study students, team leaders were 
provided with student roster forms. For the first fall visit, the rosters 
only had nine digit identification numbers printed down the left hand 
margin. Data collectors wrote in the student's name, birthdate, sex, native 
language, and parental permission status. The rosters were completed on 
information from school and district records. 

By 'che second fall site visit, the information on the rosters was 
computerized and data collection teams were provl-'sd with pre-printed copies 
for each study school. Each roster contained the student's study 
identification number, birthdate, sex, and native language* In addition, 
there was space to p'-ovide the student's district (local) identification 
number, the name of the student's main (homeroom) teacher, and the 
teacher's identification number. Space was also provided for special 
comments about the student. The primary tasks for the data collectors 
during the fall visit were generally to verify that all the informat^ 
provided on the rosters was correct and to fill in any alssing data 
required. Additional identification numbers were also provided on the 
roster so that names and other identifying informat4.on for new students not 
originally included could be added. 

For the winter site visits, data collectors were provided with 
computerized rosters essentially identical to those used in the fall. In 
addition to the pre-printed information on the fall rosters, th<s winter 
rosters had pre-print ed district (local) identification numbers, names of 
main teachers, and teacher identification numbers* Rosters were arrr^^ed by 
grade and by ^r^nle status (LM-LEP, EP/LIS, EP-Comp). Within each roster, 
students we-e listed alphabetically by last name. As in the fall, the main 
tasks during the winter sltf* visit were to verify that all the information 
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on the rosters was correct and that all of the listed students were still in 
the school. If any student had l^ft the school, the data collector was 
directed, if possible, to identify the school to which the student had 
transferred* 

The rosters for the spring were identical to those providc^d for the 
winter* However, to facilitate data collection, students were grouped by 
main (homerooa) teacher, rather than by grade as ^ad been done previously* 
Again it was the task of the data collectors to verify that all of the 
information on the rosters was correct, to note any changes in the main 
teachers of sample students, and to identify schools to vhich study students 
had transferred. 

To carry out tlie task of identifying instructional staff members working 
with study students, team leaders were provided with a rosver form for 
listing instructional staff members working with first and third grade 
students* 

For the stud;, instructional staff are considered to be teac.'iers whu 
provide instruction in English or in the native language in contimt subject 
areas including English reading, English language arts, native language 
reading, native language arts, mathematics, social studies, eth.iic heritai;^, 
and science* Teacher aides or other paraprofessionals, not under ^he (illrect 
supervision of a teacher, providing direct instruction in content subject 
areas are also considered to be instructional staff* 

For the second fall site visit, the roster information was computerized, 
and pre-printed instructional staff rosters were provided to the data 
collection teams at each study school* The rosters had a list of each staff 
members' identificat on number and name* The primary task for the data 
collectors during the fall visit was to verify that the listed staff m#:iibers 
actually taught students in the study's sample* Space was also provided on 
the roster to add the names of any new staff members to the school not 
included on the original loster and who had begun to work with students in 
the study's sample* 
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Foi' tht winter and spring site visits* the data collectors were 
responsible for verlfyln(t that the listed Instructional staff members were 
still at the school, for adding the names of new Instructional staff members 
working with sample students, and for completing other necessary Infc Jiatlon 
required to complete the roster. 

CA.b IH STRBMnrCS rot COLLBCTTHG IHDIVIDUALIZED INSTRDCTIOMAL DATA 

Both the Student /Teacher Data Form and the Instructional Language Record 
were administered In the fall, winter, and spring. The Student/ 
Teacher Data Form was a self-admlnlstered questionnaire. Its main purpose 
was to Identify Instructors who should complete the Instructional Language 

.cord and the number of hours of naclve language Instruction received by 
study students. Its secondary purpose was to verify student grade ^nd 
language background* 

Once the main study teachers had completed the Student /Teacher Data 
Form, the data collectors r-^vlewed them to Identify other Instructional 
staff who rhould complete the Instructional Language Record, the only iitudy 
Instrument designed as a rtructured Interview. To complete this Instrument, 
field staff arranged to meet with academic subject area teachers who taught 
study sample students English, mathematics, science, social studies, and 
ethnic heritage. These meetings were held elthe. Individually or In small 
groups. Typically, t\\f.'/ required at least a half^hour perl^ 

During the meeting the data collector explained the Instructional 
Language Recora and then selected one 'itudy student from the teacher* s class 
roster. That student *s nsme was written on the Interview guide and then the 
teacher was asked about tiiat student *s coarse of Instruction. Oncti tlie 
nature and amount of the Individual student *s instruction had been 
documented, the teach(«>r then identified oiher study students who were 
receiving exactly the same Instruction. The narnes of these students were 
entered on the same Intervleu ^ulde. For each student or group of students 
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in the study sample not receiving the same instruction as the first 
student(8) describedi another Instructional Language Record was completed* 
The process was repeated until all the variations in instructional programs 
of students in the study taught by an? one teacher had been detailed. 

C4.C PARENT QUESTIOMHAIRE 

Parent and guardian data for Uf^LEP students only were collected during 
Year 1 using the Parent Questionnaire* The data collection which began in 
the fall of 1984 is described below* 

The language minority group to which each student belonged was 

determined from the student roster* For each student, a packet was prepared 

containing one copy of the Parent Questionnaire in English and one in the 

students* nativt. language * These packets were distributed to the 

students* homeroom teachers with instructioas that the students take the 

packet home at end of that school day and give it to their parents or 

guardians* The teachers were asked to urge th^^^ir students to bring the form 
2 

back the next day* 

A few days after the pac'xets were distributed, field staff %int back to 
each homeroom and collected thosp isstionnaires that had been completed and 
returned* There was no formal follow^p other ehan that informally done by 
teachers and othe^ school staff* 



-^The Parent Questionnaire wa£ nslated into the following 14 languages: 
Albanian, Arabic, CambodJ" M.hmer), Chinese, Greek, Hlnd^, Italian, Korean, 
Portuguese, Ronaidan, Spt i, Tagalog, Urdu, aid Vietnamese* If the student *s 
native language war not one of these, only the English version of the 
questionnaire was sent home* 

^Where appropriate and on teicher recommendation, wholr classrooms were offered 
a reward Tor lOOZ return of completed Parent Questionnaires (e*g*, an ice cream 
cone for each student in the class) • 
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During the lilnter and spring data collections, field staff again checked 
with hoaeroom teachers and collected any additional completed Parent 
Questionnaires which had been returned* For those parents or guardians who 
had not returned a form, a second Parent Questionnaire packet vas sent home 
with the student. Again, there was generally no additional follow-up by 
field staff. 

C4.d OTHER DATA COLLBCTIOM FORMS 

Policy and school background Information were collected using several 
measures* The data collection Instruments used were: the District Policy 
Questionnaire, the Programs and Procedures Interview, the Principal 
Questionnaire, the Instructional Staff Questionnaire. 

Through the District Policy Quest lonnnalre Information related to the 
following Issues was collected: entry/exit, placement of students after 
exiting from special services for LK*LEP students, parental Involvement, the 
use of the students native language for Instruction, the credentlalllng and 
English proficiency requirements of the Instructional staff members who 
provide services to LM*LEP students, the administration of standardized 
achievement tests to Uf*LEP students, nhe Integration of LM*LEP students 
with EP students, the use of pull-out for the delivery of special services 
for LM*LEP students, the follow-up of former Ui*LEP students after exit from 
sf'eclal services, and the provision of pre* and In-service education 
specially designed for teachers of LM-LEP students. 

A Programs and Procedures interview \ms conducted with the person In the 
school mst knowledgeable about services provided to LM-LEP students. This 
Interview concerned the types of services provided, entry and exit 
procedures and criteria for such services, and other factors (availability 
of staff, etc.) affecting the provision of services. This interview was 
conducted during thi\ spring data collection. 

The principals of each school were asked to complete a questionnaire 
during the spring site visit. Through the Principal Questionnaire data on 
the principalis basic academic preparation, educational philosophy, and 
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attitudes tomrd the use of a laoguage other than English in the academic 
situation vere collected. 

Basic information about instructional staff were gathered through the 
Instructional iff (^estlonnnalre* This questionnaire was completed during 
the fall visit by all the teachers of study students. As with the principal 
questionnaire, information was gathered on the staff members' br 3ic academic 
preparation, educational philosophy, instructional pr&'ttices, and use of a 
language other than English for instructing LM^LEP students* 

Classroom observations were carried out in the first year in 11 schools 
within four of the 18 study sites* The schools at these sites served 
primarily Spanish-speaking students and were selected to include a range of 
service cluster types* A total of 109 teachers were observed while 
providing instrucMon to students in English language artu. The 
observations were carried out to obtain further Information! on student and 
teacher language use during English language arts instruction and on the 
classroom learning environment. The observers were individuals with 
elementary school teaching experience who were fluent in the students* 
native language. They were trained in a two-day training session that 
involved observation of videotaped classroom instruction and observation in 
actual classrooms* 

In each school where observations were done, all teachers who taught at 
least two hours of English language arts to five or more study students weie 
observed during a thirty-minute English language arts lesson. The 
observations were scheduled so that the lessons observed involved 
presentation of new instructional material or of new activities. Sixteen of 
the 109 teachers were observed by a second observed on a different day for 
the same subject area. These duplicate observations were conducted to 
provide reliability data. 
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C4.e DOCnMENT REVIEW FOKMS 

The School Sumnary Form was used to collect basic Information about each 
study school* The data collected through this Instrument included 
neighborhood socioeconomic status, school enrollment, native language groups 
represented in each school, pre-* and iu-'service teacher training provided, 
relative academic standing of, LM-LEF students as compared to EP students in 
the school, and school grading scales* 

The Student Background Quest ionnnai re (parts A through C) vas designed 
to be completed through data on individual students which was available from 
school and district records* Part A focused on student data related to 
ethnicity, history of receipt of speci&.. instructional services, the 
language of instruction, student learning disabilities, free lunch, 
absenteeism rates, and receipt of migrant education services. These data 
were gathered from students' cumulative records and were collected on site 
during the fall of 1984. Part B was uaed to verify student information 
collected in the fall. It was completed on site during the spring of 1985. 

Part C was used to collect CTBS Espanol math, and Spanish reading 
achievement test data in those districts where these measures were 
administered. The data were obtained through central district office 
records or from individual student records at the schools. These data were 
collected in eight of the eighteen districts in the study. Where possible, 
1984 results on oral proficiency tests such as the Language Assessment 
Scales and Language Assessment Battery were also obtained* These data which 
will be compared with the SOPR ratings were gathered in five of the study 
districts. 

C4.f THE RAVEN PROGRESSIVE MATRICES 

The rationale for using the Raven Progressive Matrices is provided in 
Ch'^pter 2* The intent here is to provide basic information relateo to the 
procedures used in implementing the measure* 
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Test administrators with background in elementary education (either 
through teaching, research, or graduate study) and with actual experience 
working with elementary grade level children were identified and hired at 
each site. They were trained on site by one of three regional trainers. 
The lead trainer, who had extensive prior experience in working with the 
Raven, developed the training package and was r'^sponsible for instructing 
the two additional trainers. 

The test administrators were instructed in a one day session in the 
procedures for administering the Raven* Part of the training required that 
each trainee administer the measure to an actual group of students or than 
he or she participate in a mock testing session under the direct supervision 
of the trainer. The test administrators were trained to give the test in 
pantomime while providing verbal instructions in English or in the 
children's native language* 

The pantomime instruct' iS were given using a specially designed display 
board, with movable piec.3, representing an enlarged replica of the first 
example in the test booklet. The verbal explanation was presented in simple 
English or in a student's native language or both, as appropriate. 

Once trained, each test administrator contacted the principals of the 
schools for which they were responsible* With them they arranged the 
testing procedures i.e., defined who was to be tested, identified where the 
testing would occur, established the number of students to be tested at one 
time, confirmed whether students would be released individually or in a 
gro^'p once they completed the test. 

On the average, each testing session required approximately 30 minutes 
for first graders and about 45 minutes for third graders. Both first and 
third graders marked their response i using the answer sheets developed for 
the study* 



^The rational* for usinc both pantomimed and verbal instructions was bas^ d on 
the on a Judgment that the use of both would help to make the students feel more 
comfortable with the situation, as well as provide the most complete inforaation 
for making the test directions understood. 
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C4.g THE STANFORD ACHIKVBMKHT TEST (SAT) SUBT ESTS 

The SAT tests vere administered vhere possible by the students* ovn 
teachers* or other school staff members vlth whom the students vere 
familiar. Those who did the testing vere provided vlth an Instructional 
package and vere trained by the team leader. In those cases vhere teachers 
or other school staff members vere not available, the SATs vere administered 
by the field staff vho vere also trained In the testing procedures.^ 

Arrangements vere made vlth school principals for a classroom or other 
room In the school (e.g., gymnasium, cafeteria) vhere students could be 
brought together In groups of no more than 25 for the test administration. 

When students missed particular :7ubtests or the entire set of subtests 
due to absence, the data collector made follov^p contacts vlth the school 
to determine vhen the student returned to school to arrange a time and place 
for <x make-up session. If any student missed a subtest or subtests, or vas 
excused from the testing, teachers vere required to record this Information 
on a special log. 

Principals aud teachers vere encouraged to test all lif-LEP students; 
hovever, students vhose English vas either nonexistent or so limited that It 
vas believed that they vould not understand hov to take portions of the test 
vere exempted from the particular parts of the SAT vlth vhlch It vas felt 
they could not cope. If teachers believed the students to be particularly 
limited In English, and thus excluded them from taking the reading subtests, 
they vere strongly encouraged to have students take the math subtests 
because tliese, it vas believed, could be handled effectively by stud'^nts vho 
could not read English. The teacher ultimately made the decision as to vho 
vould or vould not be tested. 



Ipirst graders vere tested vlth the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 1, Form F, 
in the spring. Third graders vere assessed In the fall and spring. In the fall 
the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 2, Form E vas used; In the spring, the 
Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 3, Form F vas used. 
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C4,h THE STODKNT ORAL LAHGUAGB PROFICIEHCY RATIHG (SOPR) FORM 

Uf-I£P studfmts were rated for English and native language proficiency 
using th<i> Student Oral Language Proficiency Rating form (SOPR). EP students 
receiving services for LM-LEP students and EP/Comp students were not rated 
because It was assumed they were proficient In English, SOPR ratings were 
obtained on each student In the fall» or during the winter data collection 
period If the student had not been added to the study sample until after the 
fall site visits. 

Students were rated for oral proficiency in English by teachers who 
taught the students In English and who themselves were proficient English 
speakers. Main teachers, aides or other school staff members working with 
students and fluent in the student's native language rated the student's 
native language oral proficiency. If there wi&re no staff members in the 
school who both worked with the students and who were fluent In their native 
languages, no native oral language proficiency ratings were obtained. All 
teachers asked to rate a student on the SOPR were provl:!ed training In the 
use of the SOPR. 

In the training serslon raters were Instructed to Judge a student's oral 
proficiency on the basis of their familiarity with the student's language 
usage In the past; that Is, raters were not to Interview or otherwise make 
a special effort to elicit oral speech either in English or in the native 
language when rating the student. The rating form Itself consisted of a 
single page on which there was a twenty-five box matrix. The matrix was 
formed of five rows, each of which contained five categories. On this 
matrix, raters indicated their judgment of the student's pronunciation, 
fluency (use of correct intonation and sentence rhythm), gratmnatical usage, 
vocabulary, and general ablility to comprehend oral language. For each 
area, the student was rated according to five levels of approximation of 
oral language proficiency to that of a native speaker of the language of the 
same age and grade, with a five being equivalent to the oral language 
proficiency of a native speaker ^nd a one being equivalent to no oral 
proficiency in the language being rated, 
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Appendix D: TBCHNICAL APPENDIX ON RAVEN PROGIESSIVE MATRICES TEST 



As discussed In Chapter 2, the Raven Progressive Matrices was adminis- 
tered to all students in the study because a measure of academic ability 
operationally independent of knowledge of the English language was needed. 

1. RANGE or SCORES 



As shown in Table 4«13» which presents distributions of adjusted scores 
on the Raven total» the scores have a very wide range» not only for tb'^ 
English-proficient groups but also for the LM~LEP students, extending . rom 1 
(a belov-chance score) to 36 (a perfect score), in Cohort A; the Cohort B 
range is from 3 (a belovr-cha nee score) to 51 (ou. of a possible 60) • The 
fact that the range runs from very low to very high, but without a 
conspicuous bunching of students at either extreme, helps confirm that the 
Raven CPM is appropriate for our grade 1 sample and that the :SPM is 
appropriate for grade 3. 

2. COMPARING ADJUSTED SCORES AND RIGHTS SCORES 



The ranges are identical for the adjusted scores aod the rights scores. 
This raises the question of whether the adjustment process really makes a 
difference. The best way to answer this question is to look at the distribu- 
tions of number of omitted items (Table D.l). In each cohort approximately 
2 percent of the students (certainly not a negligible proportion) omitted 
enough items to have their scores raised at least a point by the adjustment 
process; and some of the students had their score raised by as much as 5 
points (in grade 1) or 8 points (in grade 3)-- which amounted to alpost a 
standard deviation each. Thus for about 98 percent of the students their 
adjusted score equals their number right; for the other 2 percent using the 
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TABLE D.l. Oiscrlbulluii of nuaber of Itens oMltted In Raven 


. for 


each group In each 


cohort 






No.of 


NO. OP CASES 


NO, OF CASKS 


No. of 


NO. OP CASKS 


NO. OF CASKS 




Cohort A. Grailo 1 


Cohort B. Grade 3 


ittaa 


Cohort A, 


Grade 1 


Cohort B« 


Grade 3 
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4136 
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N 


4670 


759 


444 


2994 


620 


403 








Mean 


.277 


.194 


• 223 


.334 


• 305 


.593 








S.D* 


1.427 


1.227 


1.027 


2.014 


2.182 


4.022 
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adjustment procedure gives a more accurate representation of what the 
student's score would be if he(8he) had followed Instructions to answer 
every item. We feel that this is ample Justification for using the adjusted 
score in the data analysis* Tables D*2a and D«2b provide further evidence 
in support of use of the adjusted scores. As shown in these tables the 
correlations of number of itens omitted with adjusted scores, though 
negative, are numerically very low. The significance of this lies in the 
fact that the closer the correlation between number of items omitted and 
adjusted score (or rights score) is to +1 or -1, the less difference it 
makes whether the score adjustment procedure is used* It is worth men- 
tioning, however, that apparently the 2 percent whose score changed, and 
even the much smaller proportion whose scores changed substantiall y are not 
sufficient to have much effect on the correlation between adju'^.ed score and 
rights score; the correlation, based on 5,873 LM-LEP cases, was •9993(!) for 
grade 1; for jrad.* 3 the corresponding correlation, based on 4,017 cases, 
was •9994. Perhaps the best interpretation of these extremely high 
correlations lies in concluding that the correlation coefficient is not a 
sensitive enough statistic to reflect large departures from equivalence for 
small numbers of cases. That might, in some contexts, be regarded as a 
deficiency o^ the correlation statistic itself, but it is not a deficiency 
of the adjusted score formula. 

D3 3. THE 24-ITEM OVERLAP BETVEEN CPM AND SPM 



Every item in a test of academic aptitude should become easier as 
the child advances from grade to grade* For instance if the same items are 
given to grade 1 and grade 3, the grade 3 children should tend to score 
higher. The fact that 24 of the 36 items in the SPM (given to grade 3) are 
identical to 24 of the 60 items in the CPM (given to grade 1) with the 
trivial exception that in the CPM the items are in colored ink while in the 
SPM they are in black and white enables us to confirm that the Raven meets 
this requirement* Table D.3 shows the Cohort A and Cohort B distributions 
of the 24 overlapping items, for LM-LEP stude**ts, along with means and 
standard deviations* The increase in means from grade 1 to grade 3 is 
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TABLE D.2a. Inter'torrelatlons among Raven CFM part scores (adjusted), 
Raven total (adjusted), and number onltted 

LM-UEPs. Cohort A, Grade 1 

N - 4670 



CORRELATIONS 





Adjusted scores 
A+B AB Total 


No. 
omitted 


Mean 


S.D. 


Sets A+B 
Set AB 


.659 .938 
.880 


-.140 
-.103 


12.305 
5.943 


3.667 
2.683 


Total 




-.136 


18.248 


5.798 


No. onltted 






.277 


1.427 



TABLE D«2b. Intercorrelatlons among Raven SFM part scores (adjusted) > 
Raven total (adjusted), and number omitted 

LM-LEPs> Cohort B, Grade 3 

N - 2994 



CORRELATIONS 
Adjusted scores No. 





A+B C+D+E Total 


omitted 


Mean 


S.D. 


Sets A+B 
Sets C+D+E 


.670 .874 
.946 


-.086 
-.032 


15.415 
9.873 


3.983 
6.002 


Total 




-.058 


25.289 


9.162 


No. omitted 






.334 


2.014 
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TABLE D.3. Distribution of Raven adjusted scores on scales A+B 
(RPM Grade 1 and SPM Grade 3) 



Raven 


CPM - 


Grade 1 


SPM - 


Grade : 


A+B 


f 


i 




X 


24 


6 


.1 


25 


.8 


23 


16 


.3 


49 


1.6 


22 


24 


.5 


130 


4.3 


21 


52 


1.1 


144 


4.8 


20 


75 


1.6 


184 


6.1 


19 


86 


1.8 


193 


6.4 


18 


141 


3.0 


216 


7.2 


17 


195 


4.2 


234 


7.8 


16 


283 


6.1 


289 


9.7 


15 


305 


6.5 


274 


9.2 


14 


444 


9.5 


280 


9.4 


13 


485 


10.4 


240 


8.0 


12 


507 


10.9 


227 


7.6 


11 


577 


12.4 


187 


6.2 


10 


500 


10.7 


138 


4.6 


9 


349 


7.5 


73 


2.4 


8 


254 


5.4 


48 


1.6 


7 


151 


3.2 


25 


.8 


6 


95 


2.0 


13 


.4 


5 


50 


1.1 


12 


.4 


4 


38 


.8 


6 


.2 


3 


20 


.4 


4 


.1 


2 


11 


.2 


2 


.1 


1 


6 


.1 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


.0 


1 


.0 


Total 


4670 


100.0 


29?4 


100.0 



X 



12.30 
3.67 



15.42 
3.98 
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85/100 of the grade 1 standard deviation. This is a substantial difference, 
quite large enough to be meaningful. Furthermore, since Cohort B (the grade 
3 group) does not include any of the children vho did veil enough to be 
exited from services before reaching grade 3, if Cohort A were ** purified** by 
eliminating such cases so that the Cohort A and Cohort B cases were more 
nearly equivalent the difference between the two distributions would be 
larger* 



D4 4. INTERCORRELATIOHS AMORG PARTS AND TOTAL 



The Coloured Progressive Matrices (CPM), given to Cohort A (grade 1), 
consists of three 12-irem scales — Scales A, AB, and B — in ascending order of 
difficulty. The Standard Progressive Matrices (SPK), given to Cohort B 
(grade 3) consists of five 12-item scales— Scales A, B, C, D, and E— also in 
ascending order of difficulty. Scales A and B provide the 24 items that are 
common to the two levels of the Raven (see section 3 above). Table D.2a 
shows the intercorrelations among parts and total for LM-LEP students in 
Cohort A; Table D.2b shows the corresponding data foe Cohort B^. The 
correlation of scales A+B with the rest of the test is .66 for Cohort A 
LM*LEP students and .67 for Cohort B. 



D5 5. RELIABILITY ESTIMATES 



The correlation of scales A+B with the rest of the test can be used 
as the basis in estimating the Raven's reliability for LM-LEP students. 
If these correlations are considered to be the correlations between 
unequal ''halves'* with unequal standard deviations, Angoff's formula No* 
16 (Angoff, 1953) can be applied to provide an estimate of the 



^The tables also show the correlations of these variables with number of items 
omitted. 
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reliability of the total test. This estimate, at least In tie case of the 
SPM (given to Cohort B), should be regarded as a loner-bound estimate of 
test reliability, In view of the marked difference In difficulty between the 
parts, which Is deliberate and systematic. The two reliability estimates 
are .80 (for CPM, Cohort A) and .81 (for SPM, Cohort B). 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX (XI STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Page 

1. Score Distributions and Related Data E-1 

2. Correlational Data 

(Correlations of SAT with Other Variables) E-1 

3. Comparing Adjusted Scores and Rights Scores E-'S 

4. Test Reliability E-5 
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Appendix E: TECHNICAL APPENDIX ON STANFORD ACHIEVEHENT TEST 



As discussed in Chapter 2, selected tests from appropriate levels of the 
Stanford Achievement Test are being given each year to all students In the 
study (and twice in the first year, to students In Cohort B). 

El 1. SCORE DISTRIBUTIONS AND RELATED DATA 



Table E.l shows the distributions of adjusted scores for Cohort A (grade 
1) in the spring of 1985 for all three basic groups (LM-LEP, EP/LIS, and 
EP/Comp). Table E.2 shows similar data for Cohort B (grade 3). Table E.3 
shows the test publishers' s percentiles (based on a national sample for the 
grade, not a LM-LEP sample) corresponding to the mean rights score, and to 
points one standard deviation above and one standard deviation below the 
mean. These data are provided not only for LM^LEP students but also for the 
other two groups, EP/LIS and EP/Comp. 

E2 2. CORRELATIONAL DATA (Correlations of SAT with Other yariablca) 



Tables E.4a (for Cohort A, 28 variables) and E.4b (for Cohort B, 37 
variables) are correlation tables based on Ti(-LEP stuc^'ents. These tables 
contain the Raven total, all SAT scores (adjusted), all English SOPR scores, 
teacher ratings on selected academic skills variables (five in English and 
three in math) and the following three composites related to the students* 
homes and families: 

1. Parents' use of English in the home 

2. Parents' education 
3* Socioeconomic status 
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TABLE E.l. Dlatrlbutlon of fldjuatad acorea on Stanford Achlevepent Test; Spring 1985 
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*CO0E FOR CATEGORIES OF STUDENTS 
A - |>1-|.EI» 
B « EP/US 
C - EP/Comp 
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TABLE E,2, DisCrlbutlon of adjusted ecorea on Stanford Achleveaent Test: Spring 1985 
Cohort B, Crade 3 - Pil»ary 3 batcery, Pona F 
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*CODE FOR CATEGORIES OF STUDENTS 
A - LM-LEP 
B - EP/LIS 
C - EP/Conp 



TABLE B.3. SAT percentllet corresponding to mean RIGHTS acure(R) and to 1 S*l). above and below aean* 







y/ 

# S Data 

<y ^Collection SAT 

/ / Period Battery Fora 

A 1 Spring* 85 Priaary P 
1 


Group 
LM-LEP 


X ^cr 

X 

X -cr 


ENGLISH MATHEMATICS 


Reading Concepta Coaput* Math 
Vocab. Coap. of No* Coaaut. Annlir. 4- Annii«» «iv«t-.i 


R Zile 1 Xile 1 Xile I Xile 1 XiU K Xild i XlU 

24 . 3 50 30. 8 50 26 . 3 54 — — 36. 2 60 61 . 9 58 
18.2 22 20.8 25 20.0 22 — 27.5 28 47.8 27 
12«1 4 10.8 3 13.5 5 — 18.8 9 33.7 8 


EP/LIS 


X +<r 

X 

X -^r 


28.6 71 35.1 62 28. S 68 - — 38.9 74 67 . 2 72 
22.2 39 25.0 35 22.4 34 — -- 9 3S S7 7 
15.8 13 14.9 10 16.0 10 — — 20.9 13 38.2 13 


EP/Coap 


X 
X 

X -^r 


28.6 71 36.8 71 27.5 60 — " — 37.2 64 63.9 63 

22.2 39 26.5 40 21.5 28 — 28.6 31 SO 4 11 

15.8 13 16.2 13 15.5 9 - - 2O.O H 36.9 12 


B 3 Fall*84 Priaary E 

2 


LM-LEP 


X 
X 

X -(T 


19.8 22 29.5 32 26.6 58 34.5 83 26.7 57 ~ 84.8 61 
7 20.6 15 20.4 28 26.7 44 20.4 25 — 67.9 30 
10.0 1 11.7 4 14.2 8 18.9 16 14.1 6 — 51.0 10 


EP/LIS 


X +£r- 

X 

X 


27.4 64 37.3 80 29.8 77 35.9 90 30.5 79 — 93.6 80 

21.3 30 28.6 29 23.9 43 28.3 50 24 4 44 77 n 

15.2 7 19.5 14 18.0 19 20.7 21 18.3 1/ «- 60.4 19 


EP/Coap 


X 

]^ 

X -tf- 


27.6 66 36.4 73 29.2 73 34.9 85 29.6 74 — 91.5 75 
21*9 32 27.9 28 23.1 39 26.6 43 23. 1 38 — 72.9 3K 
16.2 10 19.4 13 17.0 16 18.3 15 16.6 12 — 54.3 13 


B 3 Spring* 85 Primary F 
3 


LM-LEP 


X +^ 
X 

X -tf- 


19.3 34 37.4 44 24.7 62 36.2 74 25.8 56 - 84.3 65 
13.9 14 26.3 21 18.3 32 26.8 37 17.9 29 — 63.9 35 
8*5 2 15.2 6 11.9 12 17.4 14 10.0 8 — 43.5 12 


EP/LIS 


X + cJ- 

X 

X 


25.8 63 48.4 72 27.5 76 36.8 77 30.3 74 ~ ^1.9 78 
19.3 34 35.3 39 21.4 47 27.5 40 22.0 42 - 71.6 45 
12.8 11 22.2 14 15.3 22 18.2 15 13.7 16 - 51.3 19 


EP/Coap 


X 
X 
X 


26.4 66 49.8 76 26.8 73 36.7 76 2C.8 72 - 90.5 75 
19.8 36 37.4 44 20.7 44 26.9 38 21.2 40 — 69.6 42 
13.2 12 25.0 18 14.6 20 17.1 13 12.6 13 — 48.7 17 



ANuabera of cases on vhlch the aeans are based are shown on Tables 8.2a *.id 8.2b. 
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E3 3. COMPARIHG ADJUSTID SCORES AHD RIGHTS SCORES 



The results when adjusted scores are correlated with rights scores on 
the Sat tests are somewhat similar to the corresponding results for the 
Raven (which are discussed in Appendix D, Section D.2). The correlations 
are very high, as shown in Table E.5, though not generally as high as the 
comparable ones for the Raver.. One reason they are lower is probably that 
the SAT items have fewer options than the Raven items, and therefore in 
calculating adjusted scores a given number of omitted items results in a 
larger score adjustment. 

We indicated in Appendix D that there was Justification for using 
adjusted scores for the Raven. The same arguments apply to the SAT, but to 
an even greater extent, since some of the SAT correlations between rights 
and adjusted scores are substantially lower. 

E4 4. TEST RELIABILITY 



The published KR-20 and parallel-forms reliability coefficients based on 
national samples are reproduced in lable E.6a (colunn 6) and Tabic E.6b 
(column 6). Column 7 of Table E. 6b contains an improved parallel-forms 
estioate, correcting for the fact that the two forms have unequal standard 
deviations (Angoff, 1953; Formula 6). All these reliability coefficients 
are for Rights scores, course, since those are the scores that were used 
in the standardization and in the equating of forms. 
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DXYSLOPICXNT ASSOGIATIS. I!lO. 



E-6 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 



tASLE &.4«, Coi:nl«eloii« aapos Seaaford Achi«v«Mae Tmc seorM «ii4 oetMr v«rlAblM» Cohorc A> UHtEPs. Crftd» 1 



(2) (3) (4) 


(3) (6) (7) (S) (9) 


(10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16> (17 


Se«aferd AehlmaaftC I«se - Prlaary 1 - Spr.'SS 


Easllsh SOFa 


I X G L I S h{ 


1 MATH 1 


TOCAI 



1 tinrMCPM 

SAI-Prlaasy 1 — Si^riag *a5 
English 

2 Vocab«larT 

3 ldt*CoaprftlMOSioa 

4 CnsllAh Total 
X*ch 

5 CoBcapca of Ho. 

6 Coapuudoa 

7 Appllcaelou 

8 CoapttcMppllc. 

9 MiCh Total 
EasUah > tfath 

10 Total 

fiiCllah son 



.242 •351 .350 



.524 .815 
.921 



B L A T I 0 N 


C 0 


Iff 


I C 


I B N T S 












.438 .359 


.430 


.443 


.469 


• 455 


.134 


.145 


.128 


.U6 


.12^ 


.118 


.122 


.486 .317 


.::3 


.461 


.502 


.723 


.267 


.236 


.269 


.277 


.258 


.227 


.265 


.508 .423 


.540 


.540 


.595 


.833 


.255 


.255 


.249 


.266 


.238 


.209 


.237 


.622 .434 


.603 


.578 


.635 


.898 


.296 


.282 


.292 


.308 


280 


.246 


.283 


.618 


.736 


.760 


•916 


.855 


.209 


.204 


.205 


.216 


•191 


.176 


.201 




.565 


.902 


.833 


.707 


.154 


.171 


.'.47 


.153 


.142 


.125 


.141 






.866 


.864 


.815 


.274 


.265 


,270 


.272 


.262 


.236 


.260 








.937 


.855 


.237 


.243 


.230 


.235 


.223 


.199 


.222 










.910 


.240 


.241 


.234 


.241 


.223 


.202 


.227 












.295 


.288 


.290 


.302 


.277 


.247 


.281 



U 


Total 


.927 .996 


.951 


.961 


.936 


.954 


12 


CooprobaaaUa 


.818 


.874 


.860 


.314 


.841 


13 


Spaaklag — total 




.949 


.964 


.945 


.961 


14 


fluaocjr 






.909 


.843 


.872 


15 


Vocabulary 








.873 


.901 


16 


Prommclatlon 










.896 


17 















Ead*of«yaat ratlafs by taachars 
on Stttdaae Kvaluatloa Por« 
eacllth sklUs 

Promaelatioa 

Oral eoavualcatioa 

Vocabulary 

Hachaales of raiding 

mmmA4m^ eoaprahaaaioa 
:iath 

Cooeapt of Hos. 

GMputatloa (accuracy) 

Uerd problaaa 



26 Pteaata' uaa of gntllah 

27 ?traati* aducatioa(Coa^slt« B) 

28 Socloacottjaie atatua 



«Xb« 25 varia«ilM for valca :i«1550 cooatltuf.a a "3 Utvlaa" aat. 
For eha rt— tnlng 3 varlablas* all caaas wara vlthia tha 25-variabla 
Uatvlia aat, but tha 3 varlablaa vara haadlad on a pairvlaa baais. 
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TABU C* 4a. (CoaciauAd) 



(18) (19) (20) (21) (22) (23) (24) (23) (26) (27) (28) 



Sad-of-7«ar raelnfi by CMClMri 


Ch«rieccri«clei 

of hCMt Add 


Eaf Uih Skllla 
















4 


































• 202 


.194 


• 253 


.276 


.272 


.307 


.311 


.301 


.004 


.U9 


.174 


18.719 


% 719 


1550 


0-36 


1 


.323 


.326 


.368 


.399 


.414 


.242 


•237 


.271 


•158 


.191 


.215 


19.064 


5 .605 


1550 


0-38 


2 


.360 


.336 


•433 


.330 


.341 


.349 


.349 


•383 


.091 


.126 


.150 




8.349 


1550 


0-40 


3 


.393 


.392 


• 464 


.337 


.33e 


.348 


.346 


.386 


.134 


.172 


.200 


42.946 


12.255 


1530 


0-/8 


4 


.300 


.301 


.369 


.432 


.427 


.436 


•443 


.428 


-•008 


.080 


.082 


21.236 


5.8C5 


1550 


0-34 


5 


.163 


.190 


• 224 


.300 


.299 


.424 


• 440 


.404 


-.068 


.037 


.068 


14.845 


4.872 


15 5G 


0-22 


4 


. *ox 








.387 


• ^ 


,387 


.3C1 


.046 


• 1X3 


.142 


13.89/ 


4.215 


1550 


0-23 


7 


.246 


.263 


• X8^ 


.382 


• 384 


.437 


.469 


.450 


-.017 


.082 


.115 


28.743 


8.045 


1553 


J-45 


9 


.286 


.296 


• 333 


.429 


.42$ 


.477 


•488 


.469 


-.014 


.086 


.107 


49.978 


13.015 


1550 


0-79 


9 


.374 


.379 


.431 


.UZ 


.343 


.438 


.463 


.474 


.064 


.142 


.170 


42 Q24 


22.850 


1350 


0-157 


10 


.403 


.433 


• 421 


.362 


.377 


.202 


.197 


.240 


.304 


.195 


.254 


16.506 


5.696 


1550 


5-25 


11 


.343 


• 381 


• 376 


• 339 


.333 


.197 


.191 


•a8 


• 237 


• 169 


.238 


3.490 


1.174 


15M 


1-5 


12 


.4 2 


• 437 


.423 


.239 


• 374 


•199 


•1^ 


•240 


.308 


.197 


.252 


13.016 


4.628 


1550 


4-20 


13 


• 398 


.431 


.412 


.33h 


.364 


• 196 


.190 


• 230 


.303 


• 188 


.244 


3.159 


1.215 


1550 


1-5 


14 


.391 


.422 


.410 


•348 


.361 


• 188 


•180 


.232 


.:io 


.204 


•262 


3.23^ 


1.216 


1550 


1-5 


15 


.387 


• 392 


• 379 


.319 


• 333 


.179 


.183 


.223 


• 282 


• 174 


.215 


3.390 


1.201 


1550 


1-5 


16 


.397 


• 423 


.414 


.331 


.371 


.196 


.189 


.233 


.282 


.186 


.243 


3.231 


1.214 


1550 


1-5 


17 




.886 


.833 


.741 


.746 


.306 


.301 


.371 


.207 


.164 


.167 


2.564 


.961 


1550 


1-5 


18 






.280 


.754 


.766 


.316 


.507 


.390 


.217 


.176 


.201 


2.537 


.976 


1550 


1-5 


19 








.804 


.810 


• 323 


.322 


•613 


.220 


• 154 


.184 


2.437 


.984 


1550 


1-5 


20 










.916 


.378 


.383 


.643 


. .172 


.152 


.176 


2.546 


1.049 


1550 


1-5 


21 












.362 


.366 


•634 


.168 


.144 


.190 


2.465 


1.054 


1550 


1-5 


22 














.942 


.799 


.032 


.062 


.039 


3.128 


.919 


1550 


1-5 


23 
















.829 


•G20 


.047 


.032 


3.080 


.931 


1550 


1-5 


24 


















.054 


.077 


.086 


2.766 


1.030 


1550 


1-5 


25 




















.340 


.392 


.343 


1.060 


1347 


0-4 


26 






















.851 


7.858 


3.904 


1332 


0-14 


27 
























14.931 

i 


3.224 


741 


3-29 


28 
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TAtU 1. 4b. Corr«XaeioM weg Scuford AcbU'VMse Tmc acorM and othar ▼arUblaa — Cohort LW-tXTa. Qf4% 3 



(2) (3) (4) (3) (6) (7) (*) (9) (10) (11) (U) (13) (U> (13) (U) (.'») (It) (19) 





Suaf ord Achia^aaant T«ac - Frlaary 3 - Spr. *8d 


K X C L I S i 


:i ▲ T B llrotal 




:i A T i 1 





tow 



I aavaa SFM 




CAtlUh 



2 - Fair84 





Vocabulary 


.461 .766 


.380 


.170 


.463 


.334 


.387 


.613 


.361 


.471 


.366 


.323 


.131 


.338 


.266 


.302 


.460 


3 


Rdg.Coap. 


.924 


.323 


.330 


.316 


.493 


.336 


.786 


.UO 


.727 


.708 


.493 


.372 


.339 


.313 


.344 


.682 


«» 


£agliah Total 
MaCh 






.327 


.374 


.310 


.336 


.834 


.:6i 


.730 


.738 


.499 


.333 


.331 


.487 


.323 


.693 


3 


Coocapta !!{o. 






.372 


.709 


.732 


.880 


.836 


.337 


.493 


.303 


.677 


.300 


.374 


.398 


.662 


.666 


6 


Co«put«tioa 








.307 


.886 


.830 


.703 


.138 


.331 


.314 


.337 


.628 


.493 


.632 


.643 


.364 


7 


Appllcatlona 










.849 


.834 


.834 


.430 


.30« 


.330 


.393 


.433 


.i82 


.362 


.609 


.632 


8 


Coaput.Mpplic. 












.968 


.880 


.327 


.489 


.488 


.649 


.618 


.613 


.690 


.722 


.697 


9 


Math Iot«J 
iotlUh ^ Math 














.922 


.360 


.324 


.327 


.703 


.6U 


.641 


.702 


.748 


.732 


10 


total 

SAI-rrlMnr3-Spr.*83 
Engllah 
















.300 


.687 


.702 


.698 


.364 


.6«2 


.692 


.740 


.808 


11 


Vocabulary 


















.327 


.776 


.390 


.178 


.407 


.318 


.361 


.398 


12 


Rdg.Coip. 




















.943 


.336 


.434 


.642 


.393 


.614 


.840 


13 


Eagllah total 
Mach 






















.348 


.390 


.633 


.363 


.393 


.83: 


i* 


Coocapta ot ^o. 
























.397 


.689 


.713 


.833 


.809 


13 


Coapucatton 


























.397 


.909 


.889 


.746 


16 


Applicarioaa 




























.877 


.873 


.863 


17 


Coaput.Mpplic. 






























.973 


.893 


18 


Math total 
































.927 



Eagllah > Math 
19 total 

Engilah SOn 

:0 total 

21 Coaprahaoaton 

12 Spaakinii - tocal 

23 fluaacy 

:4 Vocabulary 

25 ProBuBclatlon 

2S Graaaar 

Iad«of*yr.ratinga bv 
caachara oo StvKtant 
Evaluation for 
Eogllah akUU 

Z7 ProBuaciatloo 

28 Oral cnnjiilc. 

29 Vocabulary 

X Mach. of iUading 

31 adg.Co^. 
Math 

32 Cooeapt ot Hea. 
3 3 Co^ut. (accur* ) 
34 Word problaaa 

33 faranta' uaa ot Cag. 

36 Paraota' aducatlon 
(Co^aita 8) 

37 Socloacotwic atitua 
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— COKKXLATIOll COIFFICIIBTS — 
.34« .j3.1 .432 .330 .386 .422 .462 .463 .186 .337 .322 



.482 .332 .4?2 .h13 .479 



.461 



*Tba 34 varlablaa tot which S«1434 coaatituta a **llacvlaa" aat. 
For tha roaalaiag 3 varlablaa. all cmb— wara within tha 
34-Tariabla llJtviaa aat, but tha 3 trariablaa wara haadJlad oa a 
pairwlaa baaia. 
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TABU K*4b. (Conclausd) 



(20) (21) (22) (23) (24) (25) (26) (27) (2d) (21) (30) (31) (32) (33) (34) (35) (36) (37) 



J 
J 















.1. • 


.123 


.137 


.139 


.118 


.127 


.132 


.166 


.153 


.177 


.252 


.237 


.303 


.310 


.297 


-.052 


.007 


.028 


26.310 


9.210 


1434 


0^0 


1 


' .396 


.329 


.400 


.384 


.386 


.359 


.372 


.388 


.386 


.398 


.381 


.397 


.205 


.217 


.272 


.260 


.239 


.271 


15.597 


4.8/5 


1434 


0-35 


2 


.471 


.419 


.469 


.451 


.450 


.414 


.446 


.411 


.440 


.461 


.543 


.547 


.320 


.318 


.381 


.114 


.165 


.201 


22.954 


8.200 


1434 


0*40 


3 


.512 


.446 


.512 


.492 


.93 


.455 


.484 


.465 


.485 


.506 


.558 


.568 


.320 


.324 


.393 


.195 


.223 


.262 


38.551 


11.308 


1434 


0-75 


4 


312 


.282 


.309 


.296 


.289 


.279 


.289 


.297 


no 


.312 


.380 


.401 


.392 


.409 


.383 


.002 


,C67 


.061 


21.453 


5.921 


1434 


0-34 


5 


1 .176 


.175 


.170 


.155 


.161 


.154 


.168 


.176 


.198 


.226 


.312 


.321 


.418 


.441 


.390 


-.095 


-.M7 


-.004 


28.210 


6.904 


1434 


0-38 


6 


.38S 


.345 


.386 


.363 


.365 


.361 


.362 


.332 


.344 


.349 


.394 


.400 


.360 


.378 


.387 


.070 


.114 


.119 


21.135 


6.064 


1434 


0-36 


7 


.317 


.293 


.312 


.290 


.295 


.289 


.298 


.287 


.307 


.327 


.404 


.412 


.450 


.474 


.i47 


-.021 


.058 


.063 


49.344 


11.264 


1434 


0-74 


8 


1 .336 


.3C3 


.332 


.312 


.313 


.305 


.318 


.310 


.329 


.343 


.422 


.435 


.458 


.482 


.453 


-.014 


.065 


.073 


70.797 


16.112 


1434 


0-108 


9 


' .461 


.412 


.459 


.436 


.437 


.414 


.436 


.422 


.444 


.463 


.540 


.553 


.453 


.470 


.484 


.082 


.148 


.174 


109.348 


24.23'; 


1434 


0-183 


10 


1 .376 


.327 


.376 


.370 


.354 


.324 


.365 


.343 


.367 


.368 


.361 


.380 


.213 


.210 


.239 


.231 


.198 


.208 


14.313 


5.444 


1434 


0-38 


11 


.431 


.373 


.432 


.420 


.410 


.380 


.414 


.434 


.452 


.4bO 


.555 


.570 


.364 


.368 


.432 


.140 


.138 


.184 


28.540 


10.472 


1434 


0-60 


12 


1 .465 


.4U2 


.466 


.454 


.441 


.407 


.448 


.454 


.476 


.;»98 


.551 


.569 


.352 


.354 


.412 


.19; 


.179 


.216 


42 .850 


14.121 


lAl4 


0-98 


X3 


.261 


.230 


.261 


.259 


.231 


.238 


.252 


.285 


.299 


.310 


.A05 


.400 


.430 


.452 


.426 


.016 


.070 


.100 


19.363 


6.237 


1434 


0-34 


14 


1 .142 


i:7 


.141 


.13^ 


.131 


.UO 


.146 


.193 


.214 


.250 


.330 


.326 


.469 


.478 


.423 


-.049 


-.019 


-.028 


28.530 


8.759 


1434 


0-42 


15 


.2^7 


.2jU 


.256 


.246 


.230 


.237 


.248 


.337 


.360 


.389 


.468 


.460 


.471 


.461 


.474 


.006 


.083 


.086 


19.045 


7.618 


1434 


0-38 


16 


1 .ao 


.'35 


.218 


.209 




.195 


.216 


.290 


.316 


.352 


.441 


.445 


.526 


.526 


.500 


-.026 


.032 


.029 


47.575 


14.643 


1434 


0-vO 


17 


.247 


.:i9 


.'246 


.238 


.222 


.221 


.242 


.308 


.331 


.362 


.459 


.460 


.530 


.537 


.509 


-.014 


.046 


.054 


66.958 


19.596 


1434 


0-114 


18 


I .377 


.330 


.377 


.367 


.350 


.334 


.366 


.412 


.437 


.467 


.555 


.564 


4 508 


.514 


.523 


.082 


.115 


.138 


109.808 


30.209 


1434 


0-212 


19 




.397 


.993 


.940 


.938 


.919 


.934 


.459 


.456 


.444 


.431 


.424 


.195 


.191 


.278 


.226 


.216 


.275 


17.974 


4.513 


1434 


5-25 


20 






.839 


.8U 


.791 


.761 


.787 


.389 


.396 


.392 


.393 


.391 


.187 


.191 


.256 


.176 


.165 


.216 


3.809 


.978 


1434 


1-5 


21 








.942 


.945 


.930 


.941 


.461 


.456 


.442 


.426 


.418 


.190 


.185 


.275 


.232 


.223 


.281 


14.165 


3.661 


1434 


4-20 


22 










.866 


.329 


.842 


.447 


.444 


.427 


.4U 


.404 


.194 


.195 


.278 


.229 


.216 


.270 


3.482 


.990 


1434 


1-5 


23 












'.327 


.859 


.435 


.442 


.429 


.410 


.398 


.185 


.174 


.262 


.224 


.205 


.258 


3.531 


.982 


1434 


1-5 


24 














.838 


.422 


.401 


.380 


.375 


.363 


.152 


.148 


.230 


.189 


.200 


.265 


3.656 


.980 


1434 


1-5 


25 
















.430 


.426 


.426 


.405 


.406 


.182 


.178 


.262 


.228 


.216 


.266 


3.496 


.943 


1434 


1-5 


26 


















.885 


.857 


.753 


.739 


.436 


.422 


.515 


.209 


.238 


.256 


2.301 


.394 


1434 


1-5 


27 




















.884 


.784 


.776 


.483 


.468 


.553 


.213 


.262 


.286 


2.478 


.934 


1434 


1-5 


28 






















.303 


.816 


.513 


.495 


.582 


' 3 


.258 


.290 


«.393 


.93') 


1434 


1-5 


29 
























.895 


.550 


.547 


.628 


.127 


.187 


.208 


2.522 


.958 


U34 


1-5 


30 


























577 


.567 


.668 


.124 


.202 


.223 


2.440 


.976 


1434 


1-5 


31 




























.912 


.816 


-.058 


.053 


.047 


3.064 


.915 


1434 


1-5 


32 






























.827 


-.038 


.052 


.072 


3.026 


.968 


1434 


1-5 


33 
































.017 


.107 


.130 


2.653 


1.033 


1434 


1-5 


34 


































.38'» 


.418 


.700 


1.015 


1264 


0-4 


3:> 




































.862 


7.412 


3.568 


1257 


0-14 


36 


1 




































14.129 


5.250 


111 


>^ 


37 
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TABLE E«S* Correlations betweo rights scores atid adjusted scores 
on Stanford Achlevenent Test variables 


Stanford 


SAT 


bAT 


SAT 


Achievement 


Prlmar' 1 


Primary 2 


Primary 3 


Test 


Spring '85 


Fail 


•84 


Spring '85 




Cohort A 


Cohoi 


B 


Cohort 


: B 




Grade 1 


Grade 


3 


Gride 


3 




r N 


r 


N 


r 


N 


Engiisn 












Vocabulary 


.97?, 3837 


.986 


3746 


009 




Reading Comprehension 


.966 3853 






.980 


4002 


Math 












Concepts of Number 


.989 4916 


.995 


4118 


.995 


4377 


Computation 


.988 4967 


.993 


4204 


.993 


4460 


Applications 


.990 4684 


.996 


4118 


.994 


3997 


Compute + Appllc* 


.992 4642 










Total 


.994 4518 


.997 


<»001 


.996 


3827 
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We have applied thn correctlon-for-range formula to get an approximation 
of the corresponding reliability for our U4-LEP sample. The formula Is: 



BB 



= 1 - (1 - 



■•aa' 



where r^^ Is the reliability of Porm B and r^ la the reliability of 
Form A. It should be understood that In this situation the corrected values 
are only approximations. Normally the correctlon-for-range formula gives 
very accurate estimates, but It Is normally applied when the population for 
one of the two groups Is just a narrower segment of the population 
corresponding to the other group. Either the original population for which 
the source reliability coefficient exists or the new population for which a 
reliability coefficient Is to be estimated by the correctlon-for-range 
formula may be the narrower segment, since tt.e foLmula works In either 
direction. But when the new population Is of an entirely different 
char;icter from the original one, e.g., LM-LEP rather than mostly native 
English-speaking, It Is not at all clear hew well the correction formula 
works. Therefore the reader Is urged to regard the reliability estimates 
for the LM-L3S» population, which are shown In column 11 of Table E.6a and 
E.6b, with considerable caution. 

The corrected reliabilities discussed above (l>e., the estimates for the 
LM-LEP sample) are for Rights scores, since that Is what the original 
reliabilities are for. It seems likely, however. In view of the fact that 
the correlations between rights and adjusted scores are so high, that the 
reliabilities of the adjusted scores will be very close to those of the 
corresponding rights scores — possibly higher, certainly not much lower. 
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TABLE E.6a. Correcting ICR-20 reliability of SAT Rigtita scores (R scores) for r«mge 



(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (JO) (II) 



SAT 
level 
snd form 


Test 


No. of 

itCMS 

( n ) 


Data baaed on ceat publiahor'a 
national •tancfardlsstion aaaplc* 


Data baaed on IM-I^P atudeiita 
in prcacnt study 


LM-LEP 

'rr 

(obtained by 
correcting 
for range) 


Grade 


N 


R 


R 


r ** 

DD 

RR 


Grade 


N 


R 


R 


PriMsry 1 


Vocebulsrv 


38 


1.8 


4608 


24.6 


6.4 


.83 


l.d 


3B37 


19.31 


6.42 


.831 


Fora F 


Re Ad ins Coao 


40 


1.8 


4680 


27.8 


9.9 


.94 


1.8 


3853 


22.08 


10.26 


AAA 




Concspfs of No. 


34 


1.8 


4674 


23.9 


5.7 


.84 


1.8 


4916 


20.49 


6.49 


.877 




CoB|)u^ -I- Applic . 


45 


1.8 


4668 


31.0 


8.4 


.90 


1.8 


4642 


27.84 


8.81 


.909 




Hath Tot si 


79 


1.8 


4628 


54.9 


13.3 


.93 


1.8 


45:8 


48.73 


14.23 


.9)9 


Priasry 2 


Vocsbulary 


35 


3.1 


5890 


24.8 


5.8 


.83 


3.3 


3746 


16.72 


5.93 


.837 


Fora E 


Reading Conp. 


40 


3.1 


5906 


30.7 


8.0 


.92 


3.3 


3835 


22.65 


9.48 


AAA 




Concept a of No. 


34 


3.1 


5908 


24.5 


6.2 


.86 


3.3 


4118 


21.20 


6.29 


.864 




Conputatlon 


38 


3.1 


5911 


27.0 


7.4 


.90 


3.3 


4204 


26.92 


7.82 


.910 




Math Applic. 


36 


3.1 


5893 


25.2 


6.2 


.84 


3.3 


4118 


21.30 


6.46 


.853 




Math Total 


108 


3.1 


5853 


76.8 


17.7 


.95 


3.3 


4001 


69.88 


17.33 


,9/48 


PriA«ry 3 


Vocabulary 


38 


3.8 


2729 


23.1 


7.0 


.86 


3.8 


3931 


15.48 


6.28 


,826 


Fora F 


Reading CoaH>. 


60 


3.8 


2751 


39.1 


13.1 


.95 


3.8 


4002 


28.90 


12.34 


AAA 




Concept a of No. 


34 


3.8 


2732 


22.1 


6.5 


.87 


3.8 


437' 


19.01 


6.44 


.868 




Coaputation 


42 


3.8 


2745 


27.6 


9.2 


.92 


3.8 


446(1 


'»6.95 


9.46 


.924 




Math Applic. 


38 


3.8 


2?42 


24.2 


8.5 


.92 


3.8 


3997 


18.97 


8.24 


.915 




Math Total 


114 


3.8 


2715 


74.1 


2] .7 


.96 


3.8 


3827 


65.86 


20.66 


.956 



*The data in colunns 2-6 are froa the Stanford Achieveaent Test Technical Data Report (Gnrdiicr et a1.. 1983). 



**XR-20 reliability. 

'**Not obtained, because for a test of this sort KR-20 tends to give a sputJously high rellahllLty coef f Lc lent . 
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TABLE E.6b. Correcting paralUI form r»li«bility of SAT Right, acorts (R scon.) for ranga 



(1) 



(2) (3) (4) (5) v6) (7) 



(8) 



(9) 



(10) 



(11) 



SAT laat 
Uval 



Mo. of 

it«M 

t n ) 



Data baaed on taat publisher 'a 
aquatlng-of-foraa aa^pla* 



Font E 

s or 



Form F 



Data baaed on LM-LEP atu- 
danta in praaant atudy 



LM-UP 

(obtained by 
correcting 
col. 7 
for range) 



Priuary 1 



Grade 2.1 



Vocabulary 
Reading Coup. 
Concapta of Mo. 
Coaput Applic. 
Math Total 



38 


27.8 


5.9 


26.8 


5.5 


.77 


40 


32.3 


8.0 


32.8 


8.5 


.86 


34 


26.2 


5.3 


25.7 


5.4 


.77 


45 


33.1 


7.2 


32.6 


7.7 


.84 


79 


59.3 


11.8 


58.3 


12.2 


.88 



Form 
F 

i 

.763 
.864 
.772 
.845 
.882 



Form F 
Grade 1. Spring 



3837 


19.31 


6.42 


3653 


22.08 


10.26 


4916 


20.49 


6.49 


4642 


27.84 


8.81 


4518 


48.73 


14.23 



Prlnery 2 



2 






Grade 3.1 






Vocabulary 


35 


23.8 


5.9 


23.7 


5.9 


.81 


Reeding Coap. 


40 


30.1 


7.9 


30.6 


7.7 


.77 


Concepta of Mo. 


34 


24.3 


6.0 


24.4 


6.1 


.86 


Coeputation 


38 


27.0 


7.4 


27.2 


7.0 


.84 


Metb Applic . 


36 


25.1 


5.9 


26.4 


5.7 


.79 


Meth Total 


108 


76.5 


17.0 


78.1 


16.5 


.9:^ 



Form 
E 

i 

.810 
.773 
.859 
.844 
.793 
.921 



Fom B 
Grede 3. Fall 



3746 
3835 
4118 
4204 
4118 
4001 



16.72 
22.65 
21.20 
26.92 
21.30 
69.88 



3.93 
9.48 
6.29 
7.82 
6.46 
17.33 



Fora 
F 

.826 
.907 
.842 
.882 
.913 



Fom 

F 

.812 
.842 
.872 
.860 
.827 
.924 



PrlJMry 3 



Grade 4.1 



Fom 
F 



For* F 
Grade 3. Spring 



Vocabulery 


38 


24.4 


6.7 


Reeding Conp. 


CO 


39.7 


12..' 


Concepte of Mo. 


34 


22.4 


0.8 


Coeputetion 


42 


25.9 


9.3 


Meth Applic. 


38 


24.4 


8.6 


Meth Total 


114 


72.8 


22.4 



23.9 
38.2 
21c9 
26.3 
24.3 
72.5 



7.4 
13.7 
6.7 
9.2 
8.8 
22.4 



.80 
.81 
.86 
.85 
.88 
.93 



D9 
.818 
.859 
.849 
.881 
.930 



Fom 
F 



3931 


15.48 


6.28 


.735 


4002 


28.90 


12.34 


.776 


4377 


19.01 


6.44 


.847 


4460 


?6.95 


9.*f 


.857 


3997 


16.97 


6.24 


.864 


3827 


65.86 


20.66 


.918 



c 



*The dete In coluane 2-6 ere froi the Stanford AchieveMnt Teat Technical Deta Report (Gardner at al.» 1985). 
Inforaetion ebout the gradee on which the dete ere beeed wee provided by Peycbologicel Corporetion (In en 
orel cowmication] . ^ 

**PAralleI foraa reliability of Righte ecoree for unepecified for*!, Correletion between Font E end F. 

***Perellel foraa reliebility of indicated form, edjueted for difference between Fom E end Fom F atandard 
devietione (Angoff, 1953; Fomula 6). Thie in theory le sore preClee than the coluan 6 velue. elthough in 
the preacnt Inacance aoet of the differencee turn out to be negligible • felling within the rounding-error 
range. 
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